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FOREWORD 


Tue American newspaper is at one and the same time a business enterprise and 
an agency of mass communication vested with quasi-public functions. It is, ac- 
cordingly, doubly sensitive to the economic, political, and social environment in 
which it is published. The history of the newspaper in recent years might well 
be written in terms of the problems of adjustment that confront fublishers and 
editors, and many factors are involved, ranging from the influence of mechanical 
inventions on the one hand to profound changes in social habits and social organi- 
zation on the other. The present issue of THE ANNALS makes no attempt to dis- 
cuss in a thoroughly comprehensive manner the nature of the changes that are 
occurring to the newspapers of the United States, or the causes of them. Rather, 
the intention here is to select from among many changes, and the related problems, 
a few that seem to have particular significance. The newspaper has sometimes been 
likened to a searchlight that is focused upon selected current events, making some of 
these stand out from the darker background representing the entire field of con- 
temporary happenings. By similar analogy, this symposium may be said to repre- 
sent a focusing upon selected problems within the field of journalism, thus bringing 
into sharp relief some considerations that warrant attention on the part of those who 
are seeking to understand the way in which the modern newspaper functions. 

Particularly, it is hoped, these articles will make the reader conscious that what 
he calls “the newspaper” is in fact a vast number of “newspapers” scattered from 
coast to coast—some small, some large, some vigorous, some moribund, some vital, 
some passive. While the influences of large metropolitan centers are strong, the 
American newspaper must not be thought of primarily in terms of a few outstanding 
big-city publications, Rather it is a functioning institution composed of a great 
variety of separate units. 

There is scarcely a social agency nowadays more subject to critical discussion, 
pro and con, than the newspaper. The literature is full of charges and counter 
charges. With these, per se, this volume is not concerned. What is important is 
that there should be a general understanding of the fact that the modern newspaper 
is an indispensable source of those attitudes and values that constitute the public 
mind of the Nation. There is deeper truth than ever before in Jefferson’s statement: 
“Were it left to me to decide whether we should have a government without news- 
papers, or newspapers without a government, I should not hesitate a moment to 
prefer the latter.” The perpetuation of a democratic way of life must rest on the 
perpetuation of free institutions for the dissemination of the information out of 
which ideas and values are formed. The newspaper is one such institution. What, 
therefore, can be more important at the present time than an understanding by citi- 
zens of this agency that plays so important a role in their social thinking? And how 
better come to such an understanding than by considering some of the problems that 
confront those who make our newspapers? 

Some of the contributions included in this volume are essentially factual in the 
sense that they deal with figures and measurable data; others represent points of 
view that have been forged out of years of experience. Taken together they should 
stimulate balanced thinking with respect to the role the newspaper is playing in the 
contemporary scene, and give to the reader a new perspective. The emphasis here 
is not so much on what should be, but rather upon what 7s. Unfortunately, too 
much talk has been given to the former, and by people who are not well grounded 
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in the latter. The safeguard of what is usually referred to as “freedom of the press” 
with all that it implies lies not with reformers, governmental or otherwise, but is in 
the hands of citizens everywhere who, appreciating the nature of the modern news- 
paper and understanding what it is trying to do, are unwilling to rush precipitately 
to adopt every restrictive or idealistic suggestion that is offered. A tolerant under- 
standing is ballast in days when human liberties are being threatened; and the lib- 
erty of the pr@ss can now best be safeguarded by engendering an intelligent compre- 
hension of the nature of the opinion-forming agencies. It is the hope of the special 
editors that this volume contributes to such understanding. 

Matcorm M. WILLEey 

Raren D. Casry 


P. S. The preceding paragraphs of this Foreword were written before the 
declarations of war. Likewise the articles by the various contributors were pre- 
pared during the summer and fall of 1941. Obviously a state of war changes all 
things and necessitates a reorientation of national life and institutions. With war, 
newspapers face new problems, and adjustments to new circumstances are called 
for. This should be Kept in mind by the reader. Had the chapters been prepared 


at the present time, some emphases would unquestionably be different, and other _ 


aspects of the general subject would: lave been stressed. Yet, in spite of the 
circumstance of war, the fundamental importance of the newspaper in national 
life remains unchanged. Rather, the part the newspapers can and do play in 
achieving national unity becomes more and more apparent. The significance of 
the material presented in this volume is therefore magnified, and the need for an 
understanding of the newspaper as a vital social agency, which is stressed through- 
out the pages that follow, is more essential than ever before. 

M. M. W. 

R. D. C. 


The Newspaper, the Community, and the Citizen 


By HERBERT BRUCKER 


HE following are facts: 

On June 20, 1937, a Russian air- 
plane landed near Portland, Oregon, af- 
ter a nonstop flight over the North Pole 
from Moscow. 

On July 14 that same year another 
landed in California after flying the 
same route. 

On August 13 a third took off from 
Moscow, but was never heard from 
again. 

When the first two flights were made 
I was in the United States. Therefore 
I knew the facts, for naturally news of 
the flights was spread on the front pages 
of our newspapers. 

When the third flight was attempted, 
however, I happened to be in Germany. 
After dinner one night in a well-to-do 
home in the industrial Rhineland, a fel- 
low guest, publisher of a small news- 
paper nearby, leaned over to whisper to 
me: 

“Did you know that a Russian air- 
plane has just flown over the North Pole, 
on its way to the United States?” 

So far as I could discover later, not a 
single newspaper or news broadcast in 
Germany mentioned that flight, which 
turned out to be the unsuccessful one, 
or the preceding successful ones. The 
publisher had never even heard of the 
first two flights, and was shocked to 
learn of them from me. He had picked 
up the item about the third take-off at 
his office, but had not been allowed to 
print it in his newspaper. All he could 
do was whisper the news to a foreigner 
as a choice conversational tidbit. 

Obviously, the reason for the prohibi- 
tion against publishing the item was the 
fact that in 1937, as again today, Soviet 
Russia was anathema to Nazidom. All 
good Germans knew the Bolsheviks to 
be hopelessly inept in things mechanical. 
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` News of Russian aviation successes, 


therefore, might spoil the picture Dr. 
Goebbels was painting for the master 
race, 5 

Multiply the ignorance of the German 
public as to those Russian flights a hun- 
dred times a day, three thousand times 
a month, and you begin to see the false 
world in which the Germans have been 
living for the better part of a decade. 

This is, of course, only one more dem- 
onstration of the familiar fact that, be- 
cause of the Hitler doctrine of using 
information for political and military 
purposes, and because of the skillful ap- 
plication of this doctrine by the Reichs- 
ministerium fiir Volksaufklirung und 
Propaganda, the New Order lives in a 
false world built of half-truths and lies. 


THE Lroits oF REALITY 


Democratic society, by contrast, is 
predicated on the search for truth. It 
struggles mightily to see things as they 
are. Therefore most of us in America 
take it for granted that we see the world 
steadily and see it whole. However, we 
are only relatively better off than the 
citizens of totalitarian states; for the 
mental world we live in, while bearing 
more than a coincidental resemblance to 
the living world, is nevertheless only a 
fuzzy approximation of reality. 

This may seem a sly way of saying 
that American newspapers are only a 
shade better than Dr. Goebbels’ propa- 
ganda sheets. I do not mean it at all 
in that sense. I seek only to point out 
the magnitude of the newspaper’s task. 

Of course the newspaper is not alone. 
Our modern machinery of information 
includes also, and prominently, the ra- 
dio. It includes further magazines and 
books, newsreels and pictures, schools 
and lectures, government and private 
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reports and information services, and 
perhaps most common of all, talk with 
our fellow men. But the dominant unit 
in that machinery of information re- 
mains the newspaper; for no matter 
what our radio friends may tell us, the 
newspaper is Stil, the basic retailer of 
news. 

Just what, then, is the community in 
which the American of 1942, lives, and 
just what does his newspaper do for 
him? 


Economic Unity AND MENTAL 
TIME-LAG 


Each of us, whether totalitarian or 
democrat, moves in an orbit that is 
woefully small in relation to the world 
as a whole. We circle about between 
home, the job, and nearby familiar 
points. Moreover, few of us come into 
daily intimate touch with over fifty of 
the earth’s more than two billion human 
beings. We know for ourselves only a 
pin point of the earth. 

From this pin point the infinitesimal 
influence of our daily labor goes out 
into the world. And this vast world in 
turn buffets us and our little neighbor- 
hood with its collective might. 

Since the coming of the industrial 
revolution the various corners of the 
earth have become more tightly inter- 
related. Recent technological advance 
in particular has imposed ever greater 
interdependency on what looks like the 
same old world that was known to the 
revered Founding Fathers. The extent 
of the earth’s present economic unity, 
in fact, appears to be in good part of 
twentieth-century, indeed post-1918, de- 
sign. It is so new that most of us 
have not yet sensed it. 

All this is but another way of stating 
the oft repeated, but more often ignored, 
fact that the world is by now pretty 
much of an economic unit. In our minds 
it isn’t. There we still see the world 
in pictures taken from our schoolbook 


maps. There are six continents, mostly 
separated from one another by oceans 
of blue water. These continents, in turn, 
are for the most part subdivided into 
countries—one green, one red, one yel- 
low, and soon. In our minds each coun- 
try is thus something wholly separate 
from the others—which is, in spite of 
blue oceans and pink empires, an eco- 
nomic lie. 

Consider, for example, the implica- 
tions of so familiar and thoroughly 
American an object as the telephone. 
Thirty-seven raw materials go into it, 
only twenty-three of which are found 
in the United States, richest country in 
the world in natural resources. Rich as 
it is, the United States could not have 
its telephones without raw materials like 
tungsten and antimony from China, jute 
from India, platinum from Canada or 
Russia, tin from Bolivia, and rubber 
from the East Indies, cobalt from South 
Africa, or kauri gum from New Zea- 
land. 

One could go on indefinitely giving 
similar examples of how and why each 
of us, though apparently living only in 
our own American home town, actually 
lives in a community that takes in most 
of the earth. To this could be added 
frightening data as to how modern war- 
fare makes the world just one crawling 
ant-heap. That, however, is another 
story, pertinent only in that one cannot 
comprehend the contemporary newspa- 
per function without it; for the unit 
that is the earth, on which is super- 
imposed a mesh of politically sovereign 
states, is the community in which the 
citizen of 1942 lives, and reads his news- 
paper. 


THe Limits oF News 
Gaetano Salvemini has thrown some 
light on the burden we place upon our 


1 From the Far Corners of the Earth. Book- 
let published by the Western Electric Co., 1929, 
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newspapers in expecting them to inform 
us about this vast community. This 
scholar-refugee from Fascism, now a 
member of the Harvard University fac- 
ulty, says in a discussion of culture: 


We shall never succeed in “knowing 
everything” even in the field of our profes- 
sional culture, however hard we work, how- 
ever great our powers of assimilation, and 
however narrow the limits which we lay 
down. for our activities. 

If it is beyond human powers to know 
everything about one thing, it is appalling 
to think what an immense burden of fatigue 
would be shouldered by the man who 
adopted the program of “knowing some- 
thing about everything.” . . . What one 
suceeds in learning and what one will never 
know stand in the proportions of finite 
quantity to infinity: that is to say, our 
finite knowledge in relation to our infinite 
ignorance will always be equal to zero.” 


Though Salvemini speaks of culture 
rather than of day-to-day news, his point 
is apt here. Indeed it is doubly true, 
for teday’s citizen needs access both to 
the incredibly vast daily activities of 
his physical world and to that infinite 
background of which Salvemini writes. 

How difficult access is to both was 
made clear two decades ago in what still 
remains the classic analysis of the dif- 
ference between the world in which we 
live and the pictures of it in our heads 
—Walter Lippmann’s Public Opinion. 
Members of the rising generation of 
newspapermen, if they have not already 
done so, will do well to digest this stand- 
ard work. A single sentence from Mr. 
Lippmann’s devastating chapters on 
what he calls stereotypes will help to 
drive home the point: 


... not only do we have to picture more 
space than we can see with our eyes, and 
more time than we can feel, but we have 
to describe and judge more people, more 


2 Gaetano Salvemini, Historian and Scien- 
tist (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1939), p. 171. 


actions, more things than we can ever 
count, or vividly imagine.’ 


We Live in Two WORLDS 


Actually, then, we live in two worlds. 
One is the great world of economic and 
political fact, the distant*but harsh world 
of reality. The other is our mental 
world, consisting of our inadequate men- 
tal pictures of the real world. Curiously, 
it never Occurs to most of us that our 
mental world may not be an exact copy 
of the real one. Most of us, indeed, 
simply assume that our mental world is 
the real world. But is it? 

We take our fuzzy mental world for 
the real thing because it is the only 
world we know. In this we are all 
somewhat in the position of a Dr. Beebe, 
descended into the depths of the sea in 
a bathysphere. Except for occasional 
sights revealed by our weak attempts to 
illuminate the surrounding gloom, we see 
nothing. The difference between Dr. 
Beebe and us is that he can have him- 
self hauled up into the light. We, on 
the other hand, are born in our mental 
worlds, and are condemned to spend our 
lives there. Though we can make minor 
corrections as occasional new facts break 
through the walls of our mental world, 
there is no escape from it as a whole. 


NATIONALISTIC MYOPIA 


If this seems an unduly pessimistic 
estimate of our ability to know the real 
world in which we live, consider the 
evidence. For example, during the mid- 
dle twenties I had occasion to travel 
rapidly through the Balkan capitals. 
The antagonisms, the national jealousies, 
of the war of 1914-18 were still fresh. 
To travel from Athens to Istanbul to 
Sofia to Bucharest, and for that matter 
on to Budapest, Prague, and Vienna, was 
to visit a series of utterly different little 
worlds. What was fact in Bulgaria was 


3 Walter Lippmann, Public Opinion (New 
York: Macmillan, 1929 printing), p. 148. 
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fancy in Rumania. What was axiomatic 
in Hungary was a lie in Yugoslavia. 

Traveling about, one felt for all the 
world like a flea, hopping from the bot- 
tom of one teacup into the bottom of 
another. If the first was yellow, why all 
the world—from the bottom of that cup 
—looked yellow. It was yellow. Only 
when the next day one settled in the 
bottom of the neighboring blye cup, and 
looked back in the direction whence one 
had just come, why lo, everything in that 
quarter was now blue. 

This impression was gained, for the 
most part, from talks with well-educated 
persons. But these persons lived in dif- 
ferent sovereign countries, and therefore 
in different mental worlds. Each of 
them thought he saw the real world of 
things as they are. But a stranger pass- 
ing rapidly from one country to the next 
could see something not readily visible 
to a permanent resident—-any more than 
it is readily visible to a permanent resi- 
dent of the United States. This is the 
ease with which an economic or political 
or sociological or cultural fact can as- 
sume a wholly different shape when 
viewed from one man’s mental world in- 
stead of from another’s. It seems as 
though the fact itself had changed. 


THE Task oF COMMUNICATIONS 
AGENCIES 


In this situation our effort must be 
so to use the media of mass communica- 
tion that the incredibly complex physical 
world and the simplified version of it 
that is our mental world match at least 
reasonably well. 


The totalitarian technique 


Faced with this necessity, the totali- 
tarians have sought actually to remake 
the physical world in the image of their 
mental one. They have striven to 
change the shape of things to come by 
painting false pictures in the mental 
worlds of their citizens. In Soviet Rus- 


sia, in Fascist Italy, in Nazi Germany, 
the first step was to clamp iron control 
on all sources of public information. The 
press was made an anvil on which to 
forge the future. Pravda, organ of the 
Communist Party, once put it suc- 
cinctly: “A Bolshevik newspaper is a 
collective propagandist and organizer, 
not a newssheet.” ¢ 

Or, as secret instructions to the Nazi 
military forces occupying Norway put it 
more recently, the press must 


publish only such news as is designed to 
further, or at least not to hinder, the policy 
of the German Reich and those measures 
taken by Norwegian authorities instrumen- 
tal in its execution.’ 


This public-opinion technique of bring- 
ing the mountain to Mohammed, of try- 
ing to make the real world conform to 
an artificial mental one, is an inherent 
part of the totalitarian method. The re- 
sults, in terms of the wreckage of things 
past now strewn about the world, indi- 
cate that the method is effective, in its 
way. 


The democratic method 


By contrast, it has been the demo- 
cratic effort, since long before the word 
totalitarian was invented, to make the 
mental world reproduce as far as pos- 
sible the real world outside. 

For example, in the United States 
there are not only the three component 
parts of the National Government—leg- 
islative, executive, and judicial—about 
which we learned in school. There is a 
separate and unofficial but nevertheless 
essential fourth part. This is the press, 
the machinery of information, which is 
charged with the duty of making the 

4 Pravda, Aug. 20, 1932. Cited in the Inde- 
pendent Journal of Columbia University, Vol. 
2, No. 3 (Nov. 15, 1933), p. 4. 

5 Norway No. 1 (1941). Secret German 
Documents seized during the Raid on the 
Lofoten Islands on the 4th March, 1941 (Lon- 
don, H. M. Stationery Office, 1941), p. 6. 
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citizen’s mental world bear at least a 
family resemblance to reality. Without 
this, the accepted trilogy of Congress, 
President, and courts could not function. 

In view of the breath-taking changes 
the physical world is now undergoing, 
this puts upon the press and the other 
media of intelligence a strain at least as 
great as that being borne by democratic 
government. Nor will it become lighter. 
For example, Douglas Miller, after 
sketching a prescription for the postwar 
policies of the United States, writes with 
an almost audible sigh: 


But this postwar reconstruction leader- 
ship by the United States will cost us more 
than money, of which we have plenty, and 
effort, which we enjoy. It will cost us the 
sacrifice of some of our dearest prejudices 
and opinions.® 


We shall then as now, in other words, 
have to continue the painful but never 
ending process of remaking our mental 
worlds to fit the ever changing world 
outside. 


How THE Press Mrrrors REALITY 


And how much do our newspapers 
help us in this process? Perhaps we 
can evaluate their services best by see- 
ing what happens without them. 

Examples of newspaperless communi- 
ties in this industrial and highly inte- 
grated world are hard to find. Two, 
however, come to hand. The first dates 
back to 1932, when because of a strike 
the city of Butte, Montana, was left 
without a newspaper for two weeks. 
The local radio, in those days, did not 
cover local news. According to a con- 
temporary summary: 


One rumor spread through the town that 
a terrible murder had been committed in 
the suburbs. 

Another report carried the dismal tidings 

8 Douglas Miller, You Can't Do Business 


with Hitler (Boston: Little Brown & Co. 
1941), p. 226. 


that the bonus men had blown up the White 
House. 

A third terrifying rumor, widely spread 
through the city, was to the effect that 
President Hoover had been assassinated.” 


The other example comes from Paris 
at the time the Panzer divisions began 
to crack the Western Front. A New 
York Times dispatch reported: 


Public ofinion was interested principally 
in the German armored units, with the re- 
sult that the wildest of rumors circulated 
for the greater part of the day. The names 
of many towns were mentioned as having 
been occupied by the Nazis; all these ru- 
mors were promptly declared to be without 
foundation.® 


Although these rumors flooded Paris 
while its newspapers were still being 
published, they are nevertheless char- 
acteristic of the modern community with- 
out its Fourth Estate. The shadow of 
doom which the Nazi military machine 
cast before it heightened the normal 
tempo of life. The gap between the 
reading of morning and evening papers 
was like the longer gap in more normal 
times at Butte. Hence the incident re- 
produced the typical phenomena of a 
community without an authenticated, re- 
sponsible, believable record of the news. 

Another illustration of the newspaper- 
less community is the regiment or divi- 
sion or other large military organization. 
The elusive ubiquity of rumors in large 
military groups is familiar to all who 
have served in them. And rumors are 
prevalent in military organizations pre- 
cisely because the normal democratic 
machinery of information, with the writ- 
ten newspaper record as its backbone, 
does not exist. 


ABSORPTION OF THE NEWS 
In spite of analogies and actual ex- 


T “Bedlam Breaks Loose,” Editor & Pub- 
lisher, Sept. 10, 1932, p. 18. 

8 Paris dispatch from G. H. Archambault, 
New York Times, May 17, 1940, p. 1, col, 8. 
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amples, however, newspaperless commu- 
nities are so rare that it is difficult for 
laymen even to conceive of them. Our 
supply of daily news is so regular that 
few of us have occasion to think what 
life might be like without a newspaper. 
Even if we are away on vacation and 
do not read the papers or listen to the 
radio, friends tell us the news. We ab- 
sorb news as though with the air we 
breathe. So normal is it that we are 
hardly conscious of its existence. 

One who comes into an academic en- 
vironment from newspaper work is privi- 
leged, however, to see as from the out- 
side this unconscious absorption of news 
by the thinking citizen. Scholars in all 


fields, and notably those in the social 
sciences, damn the press over every day’s 
luncheon table as superficial and inaccu- 
rate, if not willfully sensational and un- 
truthful. Yet the next moment they 
will discourse on what Hitler has just 
done or on what the President ought to 
do—totally oblivious to the fact that it 
is only thanks to the daily newspaper 
that they themselves know of Hitler’s 
action or are aware of the President’s 
problem. 

One concludes that all of us, even the 
most learned, are no better off than the 
late Will Rogers. The difference is that 
he admitted that all he knew was what 
he read in the papers. 


Herbert Brucker is associate professor in the Gradu- 
ate School of Journalism of Columbia University, New 
York City, having joined the Columbia journalism fac- 
ulty as assistant to the dean in 1932. He started his 
newspaper career as a reporter on the Springfield 
(Mass.) Union; joined the staff of the New York 
World in 1925, and was later a staff man on World’s- 


Work and the Review of Reviews. 


He is author of 


The Changing American Newspaper and many articles 
on the press, and an editorial writer for Newsday. 
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The Press, Reader Habits, and Reader Interest 


By Cumton R. BusH and Darwin L. TEILHET 


NVESTIGATION ‘of reading be- 

havior as it relates to the “daily 
newspaper has been almost wholly by 
commercial interests for a commercial 
purpose. For this reason any analysis 
of the available data permits only a lim- 
ited number of social inferences: The 
problem needs to be attacked from the 
sociological viewpoint and by a ‘more 
refined method, although such research 
is expensive. Some of the procedures 
to be used are suggested by Professor 
Douglas Waples and his associates in 
their recent “anatomy” of reading. 

The answer to the questions of what 
and how much people read in daily news- 
papers is determined by their basic pat- 
terns of interest in specific spheres of 
life and by the conditions under which 
they are required to do their reading. 


How Mucu Do PEOPLE READ? 


Our first question is “How much do 
people read?” ? 

In urban communities very few adults 
read no English Janguage newspaper. 
The average figure on non-newspaper 
readers is about 5 per cent of the fami- 
lies with respect to weekday papers, and 
with respect to Sunday papers the range 
is from 10 to 25 per cent.? A larger 
percentage of adults in rural areas read 


1D. Waples, B. Berelson, and F. R. Brad- 
shaw, What Reading Does to People (Chicago, 


_ 1940), pp. 180-217. 


2 The data on which statements in this arti- 
cle are based, except as specific references are 
given, were gathered by the authors in,a spe- 
cial study. Space limitations preclude intro- 
duction of detailed tabular material. - 

3 The writers hesitate to state an average for 
Sunday papers because of the extreme range. 
The data are from surveys made recently by 
one of the writers in three cities and by Dr. 
Daniel Starch in six cities for the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies in 1930, 
1931, and 1932. 


no daily paper, but some of these read 
a weekly.* The weekly, however, does 
not present any adequate picture of the 
outer environment, although its value in 
the parochial sense can hardly be over- 
estimated:3 | 

The average urban family reads about 
one and. one-half newspapers daily. 
This is in the ratio of almost three eve- 
ning to two morning papers. 

How mich time does the average per- 
son spend in reading a daily newspaper? 

Itis not possible to say, for no ob- 
jective technique of measurement has 
been deviséd. Average self-estimates re- 
ported in several studies range from fif- 
teen to forty-four minutes daily.® It 
would probably be safe to assume that 
twenty minutes per daily newspaper is 
an approximate average. This estimate 
takes into consideration not merely the 
average reader’s interest in the content 
of newspapers, but the conditions under 
which the reading is done—the running 
time of the commuter’s train, the inter- 
val between the end of dinner and one’s 
favorite radio program, and similar con- 
ditioning factors. Reader-interest stud- 
ies show that large sections of the metro- 
politan newspaper are hardly read at all 


4In 1931, 73 per cent of Wisconsin farm 
homes subscribed to a weekly and 64 per cent 
to a daily newspaper. Forty-nine per cent had 
a radio set. The average was probably higher 
in 1941. Crop Reporting Service Bulletin No. 
140 (State of Wisconsin), p. 142. 

5Cf. Malcolm M. Willey, The Country 
Newspaper: A Study of Socialization and 
Newspaper Content, Chapel Hill, 1926. 

6 Cf. Delos F. Wilcox, “The American News- 
paper: A Study in Social Psychology,” THE 
Annars, Vol. 16 (July 1900), p. 56; G. B. 
Hotchkiss and R. B. Franken, Newspaper 
Reading Habits of College Students, New 
York: Association of National Advertisers, 
1920; advertisement in Editor & Publisher, 
Aug. 2, 1941, p. 1. 
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by many readers. In the time available 
to the average reader he goes through his 
newspaper, ignoring much of its content 
and selecting to read those features that 
habitually interest him. He also selects 
to read those news items and advertise- 
ments that appeal to his basic interests, 
and often does not complete many of 
those he starts to read. Curious as it 
may seem to some persons, the average 
reader of the small daily, which empha- 
sizes local news, and possibly of the 
better type of weekly, devotes as much 
time to his newspaper as does the reader 
of the metropolitan paper—because both 
classes of readers have an equal amount 
of time available for newspaper reading. 

The latest study of radio listening 
habits discloses that, by his self-estimate, 
the average urban American listens to 
the radio three hours and eight minutes 
daily (women listen about 50 per cent 
more than men).’? The radio program, 
of course, is primarily entertainment, not 
news. 

Women, much more than men, get 
news from the radio. Four women ob- 
tain “most” of their daily news from the 
radio, as compared with three who use 
the newspaper; men use the radio and 
the newspaper equally. The lower the 
income, the more the radio is used. Two 
young people get news from the radio 
where one gets news from the news- 
paper, although persons over forty use 
the radio and the newspaper equally.® 
Those who live in rural areas, those in 
the lower income groups, and the less 
educated depend upon radio for news in 
larger degree than upon newspapers.® 
Recognizing that radio is utilized in- 
creasingly by all types of persons for 
obtaining “spot” news, many newspaper 


7 Broadcasting, Aug. 11, 1941, p. 16. 

8 Testimony of Elmo Roper at hearing of 
Federal Communications Commission, July 23, 
1941, 

? Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Radio and the Printed 
Page (New York, 1940), passim. 


editors—especially since the war began 
~—have emphasized the newspapers’ in- 
terpretative function. Columns, back- 
ground and feature stories, and war 
maps are assisting readers in their pur- 
suit of the meaning of events. Up to 
the present time, radio has actually in- 
creased newspaper circulations. 

Of the future influence of radio on 
newspapers we cannot be sure. On the 
one hand, the radio listening habits ac- 
quired by the young may cause them 
to prefer the radio as a source of news. 
On the other hand, the number of per- 
sons with higher reading skills may be 
increasing and thus produce a larger 
audience for newspapers, because read- 
ing is a more efficient means of com- 


munication for skilled readers than is 


listening. 


WHAT PEOPLE READ 


What do people read? 

For the purpose of this analysis, the 
content of the newspaper may roughly 
be divided as follows: (1) pictorial and 
graphical content; (2) general news and 
information; (3) comment; (4) sports 
news; (5) practical guidance; (6) fic- 
tion; (7) advertising. 

The graphical contents—pictures, 
comic strips, editorial cartoons, oddities 
cartoons (e.g., “Believe It or Not”)— 
are the best-read parts of the paper by 
both men and women. The only excep- 
tion is that large department store ad- 
vertisements attract greater reader in- 
terest among women than one or two 
types of graphical representation. Nine 
of ten men and women read picture 
pages; about seven of ten men and 
women read the most popular comic +° 
and the editorial cartoon. The oddities 

10 There is less difference in the popularity 
of the individual comic strips than was sus- 
pected before reader-interest surveys were 
made. Strips supplied primarily for juveniles 
have a lower reading score among adults than 


do the usual comics, but even the juvenile 
strips are read by about half of the adults. 
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cartoon is read by about seven of ten 
men and six of ten women. i 


Interest in news 


News definitely ranks below graphical 
content in reader interest. Two of three 
men and fewer than six of ten women 
read the leading news story. Two-thirds 
of the women read the main department 
store advertisements, as compared with 
about half of the women who read the 
best-read news story. 

Sports news ranks below general news 
in men’s interest. Nearly one-half of the 
men read the leading sports story, the 
local sports column, and the baseball 
summary (in season). The weather pre- 
diction ranks slightly below sports in 
men’s interest. Next are the amusement 
advertisements and the radio log. Next 
the leading columnist and the editorials. 

The interest of women in amusement 
advertisements and obituaries is almost 
as great as their interest in the leading 
front page news story (about 55 per 
cent for the latter). About half of the 
women read the weather prediction and 
a woman’s feature, such as the Dorothy 
Dix column of advice to the lovelorn. 
Recipes, health advice, fashion hints, 
and some other forms of practical guid- 
ance are almost equally popular fea- 
tures among women. Nearly one-half 
of the women read the radio log. About 
two of five women read the leading so- 
ciety story. About one of five admit 
reading the average serial story, despite 
the fact that newspaper fiction is gen- 
erally poorer than that appearing in the 
popular magazines. 

Neither men nor women are greatly 
interested in comment and interpreta- 
tion. Fewer than two men in five and 
only one woman in five read any edi- 
torial. The leading columnist in each 
paper is read by about one-third of both 
men and women. The influence of edi- 
torials, however, is more extensive than 
the mere reading audience, because peo- 


ple with prestige who read editorials pass 
their arguments along through face-to- 
face contacts with nonreaders. 

Certain social inferences are apparent 
when one examines the types of news 
read by men and women. The interest 
of men and women in war news supplies 
one such inference. Twice as many men 
as women read the war news. On an 
average day, twice as many women will 
read the leading department store adver- 
tisements as will read the leading war 
news story. About one woman in five 
will read all the war news stories (in 
whole or in part) on the front page, and 
about one woman in ten, all the war 
news stories on the inside pages. 

The reading interests of men and 
women with respect to different types of 
news may be roughly indicated in the 
following order: 


Men: (1) war; (2) weather, labor, 
sports, human interest; (3) science, 
deaths, politics, crime; (4) accidents; 
(5) amusements (including the radio 
log), business. 

Women: (1) weather; (2) human in- 
terest, deaths; (3) accidents; (4) 
amusements (including the radio log); 
(5) crime, fashions, society, war. 


Actually, the coefficient of correlation 
of men’s and women’s reader interests, 
when calculated on broad categories of 
newspaper content, is fairly high. When, 
however, one examines the differences 
as to specific types of news and with 
respect to interest in editorials and com- 
ment, it becomes apparent that women 
tend to slight the news about things that 
matter in the social sense, and are most 
interested in the commonplace, ephem- 
eral, and human-interest sides of life, 
and are also attracted by the instrumen- 
tal values in newspapers. The statistics 
also suggest that women tend to per- 
sonalize the data of life which the daily 
newspaper presents. 

The reliable information available at 
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present relating to differences in reader 
interest by age groups is meager. Sur- 
veys made by one of the writers in Phila- 
delphia and Portland, Oregon, however, 
indicate the following facts: 

Young adults (20-29 years) are more 
interested in comics, amusement adver- 
tisements, and the Walter Winchell col- 
umn than are their elders. The young 
adults, on the other hand, gre less in- 
terested in war news but equally inter- 
ested in news of crime. Elderly readers 
(those over 50 years) are more inter- 
ested than the younger age groups in 
letters to the editor, the radio log, and 


the Boake Carter column. Elderly men, ' 


but not women, are (slightly) more in- 
terested in editorials and opinion polls. 


TRENDS IN READER INTEREST 


Because reader-interest surveys were 
not made until recently, no way exists 
of measuring any change in reader in- 
terest during the past quarter-century. 
We do know, however, that newspapers 
are much better than formerly and that 
circulations have increased in large vol- 
ume, indicating that the present news- 
paper, with its expanded news service 
and its improved interpretation, has ac- 
quired public acceptance. 

The newspaper, since it is a commer- 


cial enterprise, must always have public 


acceptance. For it to improve as an 
agency of communication and as an 
instrument of social control, its readers 
must be trained by other educational 
agencies, such as the schools, to accept 
a better social product. This appears 
to have been taking place gradually, and 
there is some reason to believe it will 
continue. 

Certain techniques also can be used 
by ithe newspaper to increase reader 
interest in social data. Some of these 
are the expanded use of graphical and 
pictorial representation to convey the 
meaning of social data and concepts, the 
extended adaptation of a narrative tech- 
nique to the same end (vide Time), and 
sundry devices for supplying interpreta- 
tion to the episodic reporting of events. 

No quantitative measurement of read- 
er interest in terms of the departments 
of the newspaper or of broad categories 
of news precisely explains reader inter- 
est. The individual news story is a 
more accurate clue. Where the news 
story contains elements of the dramatic 
and is narrative in form or concerns the 
reader’s personal or local interests, we 
know it is read by more persons than 
is the same news story that is socially 
important but lacking in these elements. 
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The Social Interpretation of News 


By HELEN MacG Hucues 


HEN, as often happens, a re- 

former or the writer of a textbook 
on journalism dilates upon “the real 
news” or “the true news,” he usually has 
in mind some moralistic conception that 
no working newspaperman would enter- 
tain. The news, to begin with, must be 
what newspapermen call news. But this 
is not a matter of simple definition. 


THE News AND THE “Facts” 


Lincoln Steffens, recalling his days as 
market reporter for the New York Eve- 
ning Post during the panic of 1893, re- 
marks: 


Of the facts only those that could be 
written as news stood out. If a leading 
financier, at the end of a dark day of dis- 
aster, sat tight denying something I was 
sure of, till, worn out, he fell across his 
desk, weeping and confessing, I picked up, 
not the hysterical man, but the confession, 
and that I wrote, without tears, statistically. 
. - » The human side’ of Wall Street was 
only gossip which made good stories to tell 
in the city room after the paper went to 
press or to entertain people at dinner. 


Now, of all possible “facts,” only 
some can be written as news, for the 
news is a relative matter. It depends 
upon the point of view of the reporter 
who writes it, and the reporter’s point 
of view emanates from the job itself, 
from the nature of his assignment, and 
from the character of his newspaper. 
While the Evening Post reported the 
panic strictly as business news, the 
Hearst paper, the Journal, played up the 
order of facts Steffens had to ignore— 
suicides and defalcations, the bankrupt 
firms and the ruined families—for' to 
every Hearst paper “the human angle,” 

1 Autobiography of Lincoln Steffens (New 


York: Harcourt Brace & Co., 1931), Vol. 1, 
p. 186. 
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not the behavior of stocks, is the news. 
News as the Evening Post saw it was 
the news that mattered to its readers, 
while, equally, news in the Journal was 
the sort of reading matter, and, it seems, 
the only gprt, that would induce the 
public of the Hearst paper to buy it. 
As a rule of practice in the news room, 
the news is whatever is news for “our 
readers,” and thus the news and the 
public that wants it are defined in terms 
of each other. 

The natural history of the American 
newspaper may be summarily stated as 
a succession of epochs in which the news 
and new publics, that is to say, unex- 
ploited areas of circulation, expanded to- 
gether; for in the nature of the case, 
their growth has been complementary. 


THE GROWTH OF THE PUBLIC AND 
THE News’ 


The penny press of the 1830's, as 
James Parton said at the time, had first 
to create itself and then to create its 
public, for the established newspapers 
of that day were expensive political or- 
gans, beyond the interest, the under- 
standing, and the means of plain people. 
Benjamin Day, in the New York Sun, 
introduced a new and humble variety 
of news, crime and police court reports, 
written in the vernacular, in direct dis- 
course. He ran this material because, 
having’ no money and no influence, he 
could get nothing else; but it turned out 
to be just what the “artizan and me- 
chanic, the man of labour and the small 
merchant” who comprised the new pub- 
lic, appreciated. It demonstrated that 
the common life of the city, if reported 
brightly, would induce the ordinary man 
to buy and read a newspaper. The new 
reader was already interested in such 
lore, but heretofore he had learned about 
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it only by way of neighborhood gossip. 
Within a period of two or three years, 
thousands of New Yorkers were con- 
verted into newspaper buyers. James 
Gordon Bennett, indeed, by running in 
his Herald society news, accounts of 
church assemblies, and dependable Wall 
Street reports, all new and unheard-of 
types of news, cultivated a demand for 
the penny newspaper in maye sophisti- 
cated levels of society, thereby invading 
the existing newspaper market. The 
sixpenny political sheets sold by sub- 
scription, but Day brought the news- 
paper out on the street, to be sold “in 
competition with cakes and apples” to 
anyone at all. From that time on, the 
newspaper, to keep its market, had to 
be interesting every day. 

In the nineties, Pulitzer and more 
especially Hearst induced large new 
classes, in particular women and immi- 
grants, to buy newspapers. Foreigners 
found the news enthralling when put in 
simple language and illustrated with art- 
ists’ drawings; women, who have always 
been the chief readers of cheap novels, 
and “fireside magazines,” bought the 
newspaper for its “heart-throb stuff.” 
The news at this time became the ex- 
cuse and the occasion for writing true 
stories of the lives of the individuals 
who figured in it. 

This was the day of the Yellow Press, 
when Pulitzer and Hearst invented the 
tricks for advertising the news on the 
front page—the big type and the sensa- 
tional headlines—to wrest from each 
other the fickle public of the streets. 
But to attract the advertisers, who in 
the end pay the largest share of the 
costs of publishing a daily paper, circu- 
lation has to be not only large but 
steady. The Yellow Press cultivated 
“fans” by introducing features like the 
comic strips, and special departments 
such as the women’s page. Sporting 
news first appeared regularly in the 
Hearst paper, and it sold newspapers to 


the public of the Police Gazette, which 


was the outer fringe of literacy. 

Heart-throb stories and sob-sister stuff 
were forerunners of the “confession sto- 
ries” which characterized the New York 
tabloids of the 1920’s and still appear 
daily. According to promotion material 
put out for the advertisers, the readers 
attracted by today’s true stories are the 
last raw recruits to city life: uprooted 
country folk and young people from 
the small towns. Though their con- 
ception of the press was perhaps ‘formed 
by the county weekly and the denomina- 
tional paper, in their loneliness and con- 
fusion they appear to find support and 
comfort in what Bernarr Macfadden, 
who once published a tabloid, describes 
as “simple stories, simply told, about 
people just like themselves.” More than 
anything else, the knowledge that they 
“really happened” endears true stories 
to the masses. 

Finally, news photography, as devel- 
oped in the picture papers, induced even 
the dull-witted to buy newspapers. 

From the beginning, the motives for 
expanding the area of news were purely 
commercial. They still operate. There 
is probably no unexploited area of circu- 
lation left, and the present task of the 
circulation manager is to capture readers 
from other dailies, while the news room 
and the department editors attempt to 
make. newspapers as interesting as the 
radio programs and more inviting to the 
advertisers. 

In acquiring new markets, the news- 
paper has undertaken to supply several 
sorts of news to suit several types of 
public. Speaking with the wisdom of 
the serpent, William Randolph Hearst 
once made a distinction between the 
interesting and what he called “the 
merely important” news. The interest- 
ing news attracts the mass public; the 
merely important is addressed to small 
publics. Generally speaking, every 
newspaper needs both; but the balance 
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between the elements of its market gives 


each its peculiar character. 


DEPARTMENTALIZED NEWS AND THE 
SMALL PUBLICS 


It has become a convention to classify 
news on the inside pages of a daily 
under headings that refer to the readers’ 
professional concerns and their avoca- 
tions: sports, amusements, society, busi- 
ness, and so on. In metropolitan papers 
the offices themselves are correspond- 
ingly divided into departments, each 
with a page editor and his staff. A de- 
partment covers just those “facts” of 
the day’s news that bear upon the in- 
terests of the body of readers who form 
the public of its page. Relevant adver- 
tising appears on the page because it is 
news to the readers involved. Thus the 
page, the page editor and his staff, and 
their constant readers form a select little 
world of experts and connoisseurs whose 
attention is focused upon a special selec- 
tion of news. So much is this the case 
that there is often a correspondents’ 
column where the specialists—the “fans” 
if it is an amusement page—converse 
with the editor and with one another. 
In a sense, the news may be said to 
organize or mobilize them. 

An evidence of the exclusiveness of 
the small publics is the language in 
which much classified news is printed: 
the case ad fortiorem is the stock-market 
page, where news is communicated in 
the form of numerical tables; yet even 
the sports page, whose public is numer- 
ous and on the whole unsophisticated, 
has a special jargon. 


THE News as an Aspect OF ACTION 


Within the small publics the news is 
a commodity so indispensable that it is 
doubtful whether city life as we know 
it could go on at all without the news- 
paper. The ticker tape, the telephone 
and telegraph, and the radio, as they 
are, could not, for example, keep the 


inner circle of the market in touch with 
itself and the buying public. The sport- 
ing world, where literacy is less appre- 
ciated, is, as Stanley Walker points out, 
pathetically dependent upon sports edi- 
tors, who can make or break an event 
by their attitude. This implies that for 
the special publics a paper, to be worth 
buying, must be accurate and timely, 
for the neys is a phase of action. It 
bears upon the readers’ professional or 
leisure-time interests, and much may be 
at stake. 

The news and its public are to be de- 
fined in terms of each other because the 
news informs and directs current action. 
It is not history, for history is not a live 
issue; nor is it information in the sense 
that it can be compiled in guides and 
handbooks, for it is unfinished. What 
the news is, is most easily seen in the 
stock-market page, because there its sig- 
nificance is immediately registered in the 
moving index of prices. On the basis of 
the news a broker, for example, unloads 
stocks or buys heavily, or, while taking 
no overt action, he qualifies his estimate 
of certain securities. Thus, within this 
universe of discourse, the news conveys 
those current urgent facts which are 
important to him for the very reason 
that they determine his professional ac- 
tivity. This is why a man gets into the 
habit of speaking of “my paper.” And 
on the newspaper’s side, the dependent 
reader provides the steady circulation 
which the advertising manager needs 
Indeed, that is precisely why the news- 
paper publishes departmentalized news. 

It is characteristic of the small public 
that its members act with relative intelli- 
gence. Because they are experienced in 
the field, they are able to meet the re- 
current crises which the news reports 
and take them into account as a navi- 
gator does the weather bulletin. The 
meaning of the news to its particular 
public is to be sought in the behavior 
that is consequent upon it. 
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THE Bic Pusric 


Newspapermen distinguish the classi- 
fied news from the “big news,” which, 
as they put it, has “news value.” They 
mean it is news for the big public: every 
reader will want to read it first of all, 
and so it “makes” the front page. In 
every issue, of all the news the day has 
to offer, the front page carries whatever 
will interest the widest number of read- 
ers, 

The front page, in contrast to the de- 
partments on the inside pages, is never 
devoted to any one subject.2 Big news 
is relative, being simply the items that 
are more widely interesting than all the 
others. Thus the day’s news items may 
be said to compete with one another for 
space on the front page, and, once there, 
for a conspicuous position. Earthquakes 
and other spectacular “acts of God” are 
presumed to be invariable big news; yet 
President Roosevelt’s “Bank Holiday” 
claimed the streamer headline in Eastern 
papers, relegating news of a severe earth- 
quake in California to second place. 
. The big news creates general suspense 
and anxiety because the outcome is not 
yet known. This, of course, makes it 
a valuable stimulus to circulation: for 
nothing sells newspapers like a war of 
nerves. 

The public of big news, since it in- 
cludes all readers, consists of laymen, 
or, more exactly, of readers in their non- 
professional role. Generally speaking, 
cataclysms of nature, war, and crime are 
“good copy,” because the ordinary man 
enjoys reading about them. They make 
news stories that are nontechnical and 
universally comprehensible—a prerequi- 
site of all big news. 

The audience of laymen, however, is 
not capable of responding as intelligently 


2 PM classifies all news, using categories like 
“National,” “Labor,” “New York”; but its 
front page advertises the biggest items by 
headlines and tells on what pages they are. 


to the news as the small publics. The 
biggest news relates events that are un- 
predictable and unavoidable, and accord- 
ingly there are no experts and no right 
things to be done. The news remains 
sensational because the reader does not 
know how to act. Indeed, the big pub- 
lic’s behavior is typically erratic and 
illogical: after every earthquake, news- 
paper offices report thousands of tele- 
phone calls to ask if there will be an- 
other. The big public, to speak exactly, 
is not a public at all in the sense that 
the small public is; it is better described 
as a crowd, for it has no organization 
whatsoever and no common body of 
knowledge to discuss. 

There is a technical side even to war 
and earthquakes, though it is known to 
few persons. But the brief anecdotes 
that so commonly appear on the front 
page—to which newspapermen give the 
name “human-interest stories’”—are ad- 
dressed to the reader merely as a human 
being, and are universally understand- 
able. They interest the widest possible 
public. They relate little jokes or tricks 
of fate, tragedies and ironies, that read- 
ers find diverting. Because items with 
human interest are bright, readable, and 
popular, they are valuable to a news- 
paper. Though they are actual happen- 
ings they are not news, for they do not 
bear upon action at all, and have no 
urgency and no importance. The big 
public responds to them solely by being 
amused, by retelling them, or by ex- 
claiming “That’s a good one!” 


“Tre Human ANGLE” 


Any event may be written from “the 
human angle.” A reporter given such 
an assignment looks for “the facts” in 
the personal experience of those involved 
in the news; Hearst and Macfadden call 
it “heart-throb stuff.” The newspaper- 
man must go beyond observable phe- 
nomena and write, as best he can, with 
a novelist’s intuition and artistry. He 
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must infer sensations and reconstruct 
motives sympathetically; his assignment 
approximates an exercise in artistic crea- 
tion. What he constructs is a version 
of the news in terms of feeling. The 
whole gamut of human emotion is more 
or less familiar to even dull-witted read- 
ers, which is why the story with human 
interest is good copy for the big public. 

But by relating occurrences in terms 
of private feeling, the reporter takes 
them out of the busy realm of affairs. 
He diverts attention from practical im- 
plications, and the reader digests and 
appreciates the event as someone’s ex- 
perience, and the story of it as an end 
in itself, written for his entertainment 
like the little human-interest stories. 
Yet the process is never quite complete; 
since the happening concerns named per- 
sons and places and is recognized as 
having actually occurred, many readers 
will take it seriously. There are others 
who will read it simply as an interesting 
pastime. For both reporter and reader, 
the human angle turns the news into 
something between news and fiction and 
gives it a marginal character. 


“Hor News” 


There is, finally, another direction in 
which the news may be deflected from 
the world of action. That is as thrillers, 
or “hot news.” Its native habitat is the 
tabloid. 

Routine news implements the readers’ 
interests; news written from the human 
angle engages the big publics senti- 
ments. Hot news, too, refers the news 
to the readers themselves, but to their 
appetites. It stimulates sensation. Since 
invading the taboos is an obvious method 
of shocking and exciting, the tabloids are 
characteristically sexy. The tabloids are 
sensational fundamentally because they 
are picture papers: a photograph is more 
sensational than a verbal account be- 
cause no circumlocution mitigates its 
impact upon the senses. Because the 


readers grow casehardened, every sensa- 
tional paper is under pressure to be “hot- 
ter,” lest a competitor outstrip it. To 
enjoy the vicissitudes of real people for 
the thrill they give might be described 
as a perversion in the intellectual field, 
a reversal of means for ends. 


THE INSTITUTION AND THE PERSON 


All these, things are perpetually sub- 
ject to ethical judgment—so much so 
that if the press were “better,” it would 
probably be favored with considerably 
less public attention. It is somehow as- 
sumed that foreign news and business 
reports make a paper wholesome and 
respectable, while human-interest stories 
and thrillers are discreditable.” The dis- 
tinction amounts to the hypothesis that 
to read about things is good, but to read 
about people is bad. Indefensible though 
this may be, it gives implicit recognition 
to one valid circumstance: the depart- 
ments of the newspaper refer the news 
to the organized interests of society, that 
is, to its institutions, while the front 
page and all accounts with human in- 
terest refer it to persons. 

The small publics are the best served 
of all newspaper buyers. Since, as Lipp- 
mann puts it, the reader judges all the 
dailies of his city as special pleaders for 
the things he knows, he is always ready 
to buy the best informed paper, and con- 
sequently the competition for circulation 
causes technical news to be more and 
more promptly and dependably supplied. 
Within the newspaper organization the 
value of news for the small publics is 
that it brings constant readers and stead- 
ies circulation. There is, however, an- 
other sense in which it is a stabilizing 
force. 

In the news for the small publics the 
values are utilitarian and accepted as 


8For example, Susan M. Kingsbury and 
Hornell Hart and associates, Newspapers and 
the News, New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1937, 
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major premises. The business page, for 
example, would never make an issue of 
the profit motive or private property. 
Moreover, law, tradition, the profes- 
sional codes, and all the relevant insti- 
tutions govern conduct and provide the 
“right” solution of the crises the news 
reports. And the crises are always de- 
tached, involving the reader in an im- 
personal and eccentric role, which means 
that his own ego is not under attack, and 
differences of opinion are not too pain- 
ful. 

The news, told from any technical 
point of view, refers social change to 
institutions whose conservative force 
mitigates and absorbs the shock of new 
departures. 

On the other hand, in reading a story 
with human interest, not practical in- 
terests but the sentiments of the big 
public come into play. Like fiction, true 
stories call up moral speculation upon 
human nature, life, death, and fate, and 
the problem is typically phrased: “What 
would I do, were I in this man’s place?” 
Personal news focuses general attention 
upon private predicaments which show 
how hard and undeserved is the impact 
of doctrine and circumstance. 

There is no institution of the mores in 
any real sense, and no special public, for 
the mores, as Sumner observed, are not 
administered. In matters of private life 
the demos consults itself, not authority. 

In the correspondents’ column of the 
tabloid New York Daily News, the 
largest daily in the United States, the 
letters are addressed to the editor only 
by courtesy; actually, the writers cheer 
or berate other readers for their views 
on the crime and moral dereliction which 
the newspaper daily sets before them. 
Invariably they are ready to take the 
culprit to their bosom; in the cliché 
phrases: “society stands indicted,” 
“more sinned against than sinning,” 
they voice their protests against the 
mores, and appeal to “the decent thing” 


—treaffirming the known fact that human 
beings acting as friends and intimates 
countenance conduct they deplore as citi- 
zens and taxpayers. The final value is 
the person. 


News AND THE Morar Worip 


Now this, as Cooley points out, is a 
social conversation and an exercise in 
moral reassessment. Indeed, a well-told 
account of a suicide or a strike may give 
rise to a widespread re-examination of 
public morals; for, in the nature of the 
case, the news signalizes a deviation 
from the expected, the normal and the 
traditional, which, when told with hu- 
man interest, is made human and com- 
prehensible. Divorced as it is from ac- 
tion, the story inspires irresponsible, 
even radical and immoral, reflection. 
Thereby much is condoned and change 
grows tolerable. In times of conflicting 
loyalties and moral uncertainty it re- 
affirms, as Blumer observes of the mov- 
ies, the basic core of human sentiments, 
though the circumstances—such, for ex- 
ample, as life in a great city—are new 
and baffling.t The moral office of hu- 
man interest was expressed in Lincoln’s 
alleged remark to Harriet Beecher 
Stowe: “So you are the little woman who 
started this great war!” For eventually 
the human point of view is an attack 
upon institutions, and human-interest 
stories may register the passing of one 
moral order and the emergence of a 
new one. 

While technical news assumes the 
merits of the status quo, personal news 
challenges it. 

If, however, the news is reported as 
a thriller, its force spends itself on 
nervous centers; the public import of 
the departure escapes in private physi- 
cal excitation. One suspects that such 


4 Herbert Blumer, “Moulding of Mass Be- 
haviour through the Motion Picture,” Publi- 
cations of the American Sociological Society, 
XXIX, No. 3 (Aug. 1935), 115-27. 
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news is generally disapproved of not 
merely because it is vulgar and inquisi- 
tive, but because its presence in news- 
papers means that something like a 
private vice is sharing with more impor- 
tant matters the dignity of the public 
prints and the hospitality of what was 
once called “the palladium of our liber- 
ties.” 


SOCIAL CHANGE AND THE COLUMNIST 


The small publics may know, rela- 
tively speaking, how to act, but the 
tempo of change in these times is too 
great for most readers, and that explains 
the popularity of the columnist. Each 
department in a metropolitan daily has 
its special commentator who makes sense 
of the news; in political matters where 
change is even more perplexing than in 
industry, the country is bedeviled by 
rival soothsayers. Even the news itself 
is becoming indistinguishable from the 
signed editorial: PM, the Chicago Daily 
News, and other papers which make a 
feature of their foreign news coverage, 
are prone to headline dispatches in terms 
that represent urgent revelations of 
world events as the personal experiences 


and opinions of correspondents. Noth- 
ing betrays the public disorientation 
more convincingly than the columnist, 
unless it is the polls of opinion. 

There are no prophets to interpret per- 
sonal news. If there is any editorial 
policy in matters of morality, it is 
printed—but certainly not popularized 
—on the editorial page; but the demos 
elects to bg tried by its peers, or, what 
amounts to the same thing, it confides 
in referees like the Voice of Experience, 
whose tactics are to toss the question 
back to the readers and to arrive empiri- 
cally at some sort, or more exactly sev- 
eral sorts, of right answer. 

The newspaper, because it serves its 
readers in their divers capacities, finds 
itself the common carrier of several 
moral codes. If they conflict, it is be- 
cause the reality they regulate is in flux; 
only a doctrinaire organ like the Daily 
Worker can reconcile the divergencies, 
and its task of late has been uncom- 
monly hard. For the newspaper to be 
inconsistent is, however, a circumstance 
which, as Nunally Johnson unkindly re- 
marked, is not a new embarrassment to 
the gentlemen of the press. 
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The Functions of the Newspaper 
By Marcorm M. Wittey 


ISTORICALLY the word “news- 
paper” covers a wide variety of 
publications. In physical appearance 
there is a vast difference between Benja- 
min Harris’ Publick Occurrences which 
appeared in September 1690 and the 
edition, daily or Sunday, of a New York 
Times, a Chicago Tribune, or a Minne- 
apolis Star-Journal. There is likewise a 
striking difference in the contents of the 
papers today when they are compared 
with those of the Colonial period. Yet 
the same word, “newspaper,” is used 
generically to include the extremes as 
well as all the various intermediate 
types. 

What is the justification for a com- 
mon designation of publications that ap- 
pear to be so different, not only histori- 
cally but even contemporaneously? How 

‘may one properly speak of them all as 
“newspapers”? This seems an obvious 
question, and yet it is one not as easily 
answered as might at first be assumed. 
The question, however, is an important 
one, since many of the misunderstand- 
ings and difficulties that enter into pres- 
ent-day discussions of the newspaper and 
its place in the contemporary scene arise 
from a failure to appreciate what a news- 
paper is, or more accurately, what func- 
tions a newspaper performs. One has 
only to read the vast literature on mod- 
ern journalism to establish the validity 
of this generalization. A single volume 
such as Freedom of the Press Today* 
may contain a variety of opinions with 
reference to modern newspapers, ranging 
from condemnation to unqualified praise, 
with all shades of statement between the 
two extremes. Much of the confusion 
arises from the fact that the proponents 


1 Harold L. Ickes (Ed.), Freedom of the 
Press Today: A Clinical Examination, New 
York: Vanguard Press, 1941. 
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of the various positions are not talking 
about the same thing. That is why a 
common understanding of what a news- 
paper IS becomes essential in any at- 
tempt to discuss contemporary journal- 
ism, and it is the purpose of this article 
to provide a background for this under- 
standing. 


THE BASIC APPROACHES 


There are two general approaches to 
the study of the newspaper. The first 
is to regard it primarily as a business 
enterprise and to study it in terms of 
the business problems that are involved. 
Buford O. Brown writes: “Journalism 
aspires to be a profession, but a news- 
paper is also a business. .. . The news- 
paper which would speak with authority 
in its editorial columns must command 
the respect of the business elements.” ? 
And Frank Thayer has said: “Men pro- 
duce newspapers for commercial gain. 
These papers are sold under highly com- 
petitive conditions and therefore the 
most careful business management is 
necessary in order that the books may 
show a reasonable profit at the close of 
the fiscal year.” 3 It is not unfair to 
say that the earlier emphasis in jour- 
nalism education was on the side of giv- 
ing technical training to students in 
order that they might quickly take their 
places on newspaper staffs as “produc- 
ers” of newspapers. Gradually the em- 
phasis has shifted, and today in schools 
of journalism and in much of the litera- 
ture, the approach to the study of the 
newspaper is what may be termed “in- 
stitutional.” 


2 Buford O. Brown, Problems of Newspaper 
Publishing (New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1929), p. vii. 

3 Frank Thayer, Newspaper Management 
(New York: D. Appleton and Co., 1926), p. 1. 
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Basic in this approach is the recog- 
nition that all social institutions are part 
of a pattern or web of social relation- 
ships. The church as a social institu- 
tion is not merely a building, or a body 
of clergy or parishioners; nor is “the 
school” to be thought of only as a physi- 
cal structure, or in terms of teachers or 
students. Rather “the church” and “the 
school” are group ways of meeting needs, 
ways that have developed within society. 
A social institution is the group behavior 
pattern, together with the related mate- 
rial objects, that has evolved to meet 
specific needs confronting a society. 
Through the long, hard process of trial 
and error, these group ways have 
emerged: the social institutions arise. 
To understand a social institution, one 
therefore must seek to ascertain the 
functions it performs and trace their 
evolution. This is as true of the news- 
paper as it is of the school or the church 
or the family. It is as a social institu- 
tion that the newspaper of 1690 has its 
relation to the newspaper of today, and 
it is the performance of common func- 
tions that justifies employing the same 
name to speak of both. Although Ben- 
jamin Harris could not foresee the mod- 
ern Times, he was nevertheless a part 
of the modern newspaper; for the insti- 
tution of which he was then a part, by 
unbroken growth and elaboration, and 
with continuous changes that have re- 
flected variation in the social environ- 
ment in the intervening years, has come 
to be in 1942 the newspaper as we know 
it. 


THE Sıx FUNCTIONS 


What, then, are the functions per- 
formed by the newspaper? What are 
the social and individual needs that it 
has met and still meets? 

The newspaper is not a unitary thing. 
Six distinguishable functions have been 
combined during the historical evolution 
of the newspaper, and the congeries of 


needs they represent, originally inde- 
pendent, are now fused and met with 
the production of a printed sheet. As 
John Bates Clark has said of institutions 
generally, the newspaper represents “a 
bundle of utilities.” The six functions 
of the newspaper are: 

1. News function: bringing to the 
reader a fresh account of contemporary 
happenings; the dissemination of infor- 
mation concerning timely events. 

2. Editorial function: commenting 
upon events and happenings, and the 
fashioning of opinions with respect to 
the contemporary world. 

3. Backgrounding function: providing 
of supplementary or enriching informa- 
tion in terms of which the news events 
may be understood better. 

4, Entertainment function: providing 
miscellaneous materials in a wide variety 
of forms, designed for the diversion and 
entertainment of the reader. 

5. Advertising function: serving as a 
sales medium. 

6. Encyclopedic function: providing 
miscellaneous non-news materials for the 
general instruction or information of 
readers. 

The demarcations between these cate- 
gories are not sharp, and there is over- 
lapping. Thus, a news item may be 
published not because of its significance, 
but because it will amuse and divert the 
reader. Or, news, by selection or man- 
ner of presentation, may serve to shape 
a reader’s opinion as sharply as an edi- 
torial. Advertising, likewise, may have 
news value; and news, advertising value. 
These facts, however, do not Jessen the 
advantages of seeking to understand the 
newspaper in terms of the six basic func- 
tions it performs. People want news, 
they want comment, they want enter- 
tainment through the printed page, they 
want general information, they want in- 
formation concerning the availability of 
goods and services: the newspaper meets 
these needs. All of this seems obvious 
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and elementary, and yet it is the failure 
to recognize this simple analysis that, 
as already stated, leads to the confusion 
in much of the discussion about news- 
papers, especially when evaluations of 
the press are introduced. When a Silas 
Bent or an Upton Sinclair condemns 
“the newspaper” he is focusing his at- 
tention largely upon one function, to the 
general exclusion of the gathers. Al- 
though the observation may appear as 
heresy, especially to the newspaper pro- 
fession itself, it is arguable that any 
specified newspaper, or newspapers in 
general, may be giving complete reader 
satisfaction even though there is an ad- 
mitted deficiency in the adequacy with 
which the news function is performed. 
It all depends on what the reader wants! 


THE CHANGING PATTERN 


Without detailed elaboration, certain 
observations follow naturally from this 
functional conception of the newspaper: 

1. The weighting, or particular com- 
bination, of these six functions gives for 
any paper its particular personality or 
pattern. Papers differ from one another 
as their patterns vary, that is, as they 
give different weight or emphasis to one 
or another of the basic functions. (Ad- 
mittedly, part of the variation among 
papers may reflect practices with respect 
to display of materials, and also with re- 
spect to the actual style treatment used 
in presenting material; but these factors 
appear within the categories as. outlined, 
and merely serve to distinguish further 
one type of newspaper from another.) 

The validity of this observation with 
respect to newspaper pattern is easily 
established by comparing newspapers of 
two different historical periods. Thus 
the study by Armstrong of St. Louis 
dailies * shows striking variation in the 


40. K, Armstrong, Beginnings of the Mod- 
ern Newspaper—A Comparative Study of St. 
Louis Dailies from 1875 to 1925, University 
of Missouri Bulletin, Vol, 27, No. 5, 1926. 


proportion of space devoted to different 
functions: 


1875 1925 
(Percent) (Per cent) 


Advertising 28.9 60.5 
News 55.3 26.7 
Feature 6.3 10.4 
Editorial 9.6 2.2 


There was an absolute increase in the 
amount of news published, though not 
a proportional increase: the papers in- 
creased in bulk five times, yet the abso- 
lute increase in volume of news was only 
twofold. While bulk was increasing five 
times, advertising, absolutely, was in- 
creasing ten times, and feature material 
seven times. The absolute volume of 
editorial matter was practically constant. 

It is because of these quantitative 
changes in the pattern that the news- 
paper of 1942 appears strikingly dif- 
ferent from the newspaper of fifty or 
more years ago. It is because of cor- 
responding differences in the perform- 
ance of the several functions that con- 
temporary newspapers appear to vary, 
one from another. Herein is a major 
factor in the difference between a New 
York Times and a Toledo Blade. 


Historical factors in pattern 


2. A corollary to the generalization 
that differences among newspapers are 
explicable largely in terms of variations 
in pattern is the fact that the particular 
functions performed by papers in general 
or individually are largely a historical 
accident. There is nothing fatalistic or 
inevitable in the particular form the 
pattern has taken. Thus, it is apparent 
that the advertising function might be 
separate from the others. The appear- 
ance of PM gives an example of a 
paper in which advertising as such is 
eliminated (although the function is per- 
formed in part by the inclusion of ad- 
vertising as news). The early shopping 
guides illustrate the segregation of the 
advertising function in a separate sheet, 
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but it is interesting to observe that 
with passing of time, these advertising 
“throw-aways” have begun to add other 
functions to that of advertising, thus 
transforming the original pattern and 
making it more akin to the standard 
newspaper pattern. 

Similarly, there is no inescapable rea- 
son why newspapers should include the 
vast amount of encyclopedic material 
that they do: household receipts, advice 
columns, fashion pages, and so forth. 
Many foreign papers are devoid of this 
kind of material, which finds publication 
elsewhere than in the daily newspaper. 
Again, the editorial function might be 
independent of the newspapers. Papers 
without editorial pages are found, and 
some of the weekly journals are essen- 
tially opinion sheets, without news. 
Even within the news function, there 
could be different practices from those 
prevailing: thus, sports material was 
not originally news material, and in some 
foreign countries, special sports publica- 
tions handle mast of the sporting news. 
The fact, however, is that in this coun- 
try, over the period covered by the 
evolution of the American newspaper, 
these several functions have been drawn 
together and combined to make the 
American newspaper what it is. The 
story of the newspaper in this country 
is in large measure the story of changes 
in the way in which the newspapers have 
varied in the performance of these func- 
tions; the pattern has varied in time 
and in place. 

It is this fact of historical growth and 
changing function that is so frequently 
overlooked by critics who evaluate the 
newspaper not in terms of the functions 
it does perform, or in terms of the pat- 
tern that prevails in any given paper at 
any given time, but rather in terms of 
the pattern that they, the critics, would 
like to see. Some preliminary and un- 
published studies by the author suggest 
strongly that the general newspaper pat- 


tern is shifting toward greater emphasis 
upon the amusement function. (To this 
general trend there are, of course, some 
notable individual exceptions.) The 
reasons for the greater emphasis upon 
entertainment are not yet fully clear, 
although presumably they reflect basic 
social changes which in turn influence 
reader desires and attitudes. 

Granting that there is a new accent 
upon the entertainment feature of the 
modern newspaper, the critics who be- 
wail this and condemn the newspaper for 
failure to place greater stress upon news, 
or other functions, are somewhat in the 
position of .a man bewailing the change 
in direction of the wind. Personally one 
may prefer an ideal society in which all 
men are preoccupied with an under- 
standing of current affairs. But if ours 
is not that type of population, the news- 
paper editor is scarcely at fault if in 
publishing for a general audience he does 
not overweight the news function. This 
is at least a realistic approach, for news- 
papers are social institutions, and their 
development will be shaped by all the 
social factors which impinge upon them. 
It is possible that eventually there will 
emerge a noncommercial newspaper, with 
its pattern deliberately planned to em- 
phasize the news, opinion, and back- 
grounding functions, and subsidized by 
the state or private sponsors. It is even 
possible that at some time in the future 
there will be a shift in public tastes and 
interests so fundamental that even the 
commercial newspaper will in its pattern 
undergo further and striking transforma- 
tion. But these changes will not come 
through reform talk; they will come only 
as reflections of changes in the larger 
social environment in which the news- 
paper is published.’ 


8 Because there is such wide variation in 
pattern, a reader, if he is selective, can obtain 
almost any type of paper he desires—though 
he may have to wait until the next day to 
get it. For those who want a heavy weighting 
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Changes in news style 


3. The discussion of pattern has thus 
far been primarily in quantitative terms. 
It gains additional significance if to the 
quantitative emphasis there is now added 
a consideration of changes, in newspaper 
pattern that reflect differences in news- 
paper style of presentation. The term 
“newspaper style” refers to ¢he manner 
in which news or other material is writ- 
ten. It is possible to conceive of a scale 
of newspaper presentation one extreme 
of which is impersonal, objective, and 
matter-of-fact; the other extreme of 
which is personal, emotional, elaborated, 
lurid. An actual newspaper paragraph 
will illustrate the latter: 


Anne Caldwell sat in Federal Court here 
yesterday and saw her life and loves dis- 
sected and laid out to the view of a gaping, 
‘curious mob. No doubt she has paid and 
paid and paid, this musical comedy girl 
who admits, that at 27 she got her wings 
singed, as is the way of moths, and now 
asks $500,000 from , the millionaire 
shovel king, to soothe her broken heart. 





Contrast this with the way in which the 
same item might have been written: 
“Anne Caldwell, musical comedy actress, 
_ in Federal Court is suing for 
$500,000, alleging breach of promise.” 

The emerging emphasis upon human- 
interest presentation is discussed in other 
articles of this symposium, and here it 
. will only be observed that, taking papers 
as a whole, their patterns, qualitatively 
considered, have shifted toward greater 





* and greater emphasis upon the emotion- 


alized presentation. This is a reflection 
of the general trend toward enhancement 
of the-entertainment function; a trend, 
as stressed before, which some individual 
papers have resisted in varying degrees. 
News is selected and presented with the 
entertainment function in mind; thus, 


of foreign news, for example, there are papers 
with heavy foreign news content. 


even the news columns are penetrated in 
the performance of the entertainment 
function. The purpose is to divert and 
amuse the reader. These changes in 
newspaper style have paralleled step by 
step the general increase in the amount 
of strictly entertainment non-news mate- 
rial: comics, fiction, and the like. 


NEWSPAPERS REFLECT SOCIAL CHANGE 


These changes are not consciously 
planned in the sense that any group of 
editors in formal meeting decides that 
more comics and less foreign news shall 
be the rule. Rather, the changes illus- 
trate the thesis of this paper: that 
changes in newspaper pattern are the re- 
sult of far-reaching changes in the social 
life of the country. “The modern paper 
is what it is because the organization of 
modern society is what it is. Changes in 
the newspaper can be understood only 
in the light of changes in the social en- 
vironment of which it is a part.” 6 

What were some of these changes? 
Only a hint can be given here. The 
years from 1830 to the present have been 
characterized by an increase in urbaniza- 
tion and the development of what may 
be termed a metropolitan economy. One 
striking feature of this was the emer- 
gence of a middle-class, city population, 
intervening in the social scale between 
the hitherto dominant agricultural and 
the business-professional classes. Here 
was a body of potential newspaper read- 
ers, to meet the needs of which a new 
kind of journalism came into being. It 
was this body of readers, concentrated 
in the larger population centers, that 
made the independent penny press pos- 
sible: the transformation of the news- 
paper into a business enterprise followed. 
Two facts stand out as one traces the 
history of the new journalism: the pres- 
sure for circulation on the part of pub- 


6 Malcolm M. Willey, “The Influence of So- 
cial Change on Newspaper Style,” Sociology 
and Social Research, 13: 30-37, 1928. 
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lishers, with the consequence that the 
newspaper pattern changed in a manner 
that brought maximum circulations; and 
the fact, from the standpoint of the read- 
ers, that city life tends to be relatively 
impersonal, which creates a need for vi- 
carious personal contacts. The needs of 
readers for humanized materials, news 
or otherwise, and the desire for emo- 
tional experience were met by the pub- 
lishers, and the quantitative and quali- 
tative transformations of the newspaper 
pattern that have been sketched here re- 
flect this fact.’ 

The newspaper pattern will continue 
to change, drastically or otherwise, de- 
pending upon the changes in social life 
itself. A general upheaval of the social 
order and the emergence of “a new 
state” would have its effects upon the 
future newspaper no Jess than did the 
gradual changes of the last decades of 
the nineteenth century. But, again, 
what the newspaper ought to be now or 
in the future is a matter of personal pref- 
erence; what it wil? be is a matter of so- 
cial determination. If there are groups 
of citizens who wish a particular kind 
of newspaper, that is, one with a speci- 
fied pattern, that type of paper will come 
into existence as soon as these potential 
readers translate their desire into ef- 
fective financial support, whether pri- 
vately or through the state. Until such 
time, the wishes of reformers will remain 
wishes.® 


Tue SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS 


One final point needs attention. The 
increased importance of encyclopedic 
material in the newspaper pattern sug- 


7 This hypothesis is traced out in more de- 
tail in the author’s article already cited. 

8 Saying this is not to deny that recent years 
have seen a vast expansion of news coverage 
and an improvement in quality and available 
quantity of significant news. Yet the pattern 
as a whole manifests the changes that have 
been sketched here. 


gests that the contemporary newspaper 
is assuming a role that often is over- 
looked—that of providing guidance in 
matters of daily living, through the pres- 
entation of factual material as well as 
valuational pronouncements. Hitherto 
the family, the church, and the educa- 
tional system have been regarded as the 
primary sources of influence in the lives 
of both children and adults. From them 
the growing child has acquired his facts 
and his values, and these have been as- 
sumed to carry over into later years. 
But with the increase in mass circulation 
of newspapers, their importance as an 
“educational” institution would seem to 
grow. In the press of no other country 
does such a volume of matter appear, 
non-news in nature, but of direct appli- 
cation to the problems of daily living: 
fashion advice, interior decoration, house- 
hold information, health information, ad- - 
vice on domestic affairs, advice on court- 
ship and marriage, etiquette—the list of 
topics can be extended indefinitely. The 
newspaper: material is supplemented also 
with similar material in the magazine, 
and to a less degree by the radio. 

This all suggests that the elaboration 
of the encyclopedic function has made 
of the newspaper a prominent and prob- 
ably powerful agency in “adult educa- 
tion.” How forcefully the newspaper 
performs this’ function, in comparison 
with the older agencies, and particularly 
the schools, is yet to -be. studied; but 
it is a problem that has too long been 
neglected. It may well be that the vi- 
tality of newspaper presentation makes. 
of this material a far more potent force © 
in the lives of the masses of the popula- 
tion than does the “academic” school 


` presentation of somewhat similar mate- 


rials. The shift in newspaper pattern 
with respect to encyclopedic material 
raises questions that educators, .with at- 
tention riveted. on more formal. courses 
of study, might well consider. In siri- 
lar manner, changes in the other cate- 
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gories of the newspaper pattern might 
well be studied to ascertain the social 
implications of the changes. 


EVALUATION OF PERFORMANCE 


How well does the newspaper perform 
its various functions? That depends 
upon the standards of the evaluator. 
Certain it is, for the reasons outlined 
here, that no answer to the question can 
be given in unitary terms. The critic 
who thinks only of the adequacy of news 
coverage and interpretation usually ig- 
nores the fact that for three cents a day 
one buys far more entertainment mate- 
rial than is elsewhere available at that 
price. To this critic the newspaper fails 
badly because the news category is not 
expanded as fully as he would wish. 
But to the reader who looks for diver- 
sion mixed with some sound information, 
the same newspaper probably is highly 
regarded, and in his opinion, is perform- 


ing its functions well. There is no ab- 
solute standard of judgment. Nor is 
there “a newspaper” that may be held 
up as an absolute guide in comparisons. 
There are newspapers—at most some 
types; and each newspaper or each type 
has a pattern that reflects the functions 
that paper or that type is performing. 
Some readers will prefer one type, some 
another. The fact that there is diversity 
indicates that various needs are being 
met. When those needs change, the pat- 
terns will change, and the papers will be 
different. That is because newspapers 
are social institutions and are subject to 
the same influences from the social en- 
vironment that affect all other institu- 
tions. Realization of this, and an ap- 
proach to the study of the newspaper on 
this basis, will go far to clarify much 
of the confusion that now colors the 
argument on the role of the newspaper 
in the contemporary scene. 
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The Newspaper and Community Leadership 
By Eric W. ALLEN 


A control that we have any right to call 
social has behind it practically the whole 
weight of society. But .. . this control 
often wells up and spreads out from certain 
centers. ... 

—Ross, Social Control, 1901. 


S THE editor-publisher sits at his 

desk, hoping to find time to do a 
little writing, he is interrupted. His 
anteroom is filling; persons and delega- 
tions are waiting. Everybody wants 
something. Nobody is quite satisfied 
with the world as it is. All have ideas 
as to what tomorrow’s paper, next week’s 
papers, should do about it, and are hop- 
ing to get the editor to fall in line. They 
are not thirsting to satisfy literary 
tastes; they are democratic statesman- 
ship at the grass roots; they think in 
terms of action; they want the public 
mind conditioned so that actual results 
will follow. The editor’s bulky mail is 
largely in the same spirit. 

This visitor wants Monroe Street ex- 
tended to the waterfront; that one 
wishes to attack a building ordinance 
that forbids what seems to him a rea- 
sonable structure; another is scandalized 
by something radical said by a teacher 
at the Irving School; here is a delegation 
of farmers inconvenienced by a soil- 
conservation project; next is a banker 
and advertiser, a good friend but angry, 
decrying yesterday’s editorial on the 
branch-banking bill; now a  soil-con- 
servation expert from Washington to 
explain how rapidly the county’s soil 
is seeping away and how urgently some- 
thing needs to be done; then a pair of 
labor leaders pointing out a small in- 
accuracy in yesterday’s report of the 
Iron Works strike, maintaining that it 
was intentional and important, and de- 
manding a lengthy correction. 

This is but the beginning of the day’s 
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callers. One by one they come, hour 
after hour, day after day. Fathers of 
drafted boys, clergymen, generals in the 
army, utopian uplifters, sordid self-seek- 
ers, politicians, dreamers, certified public 
accountants, aesthetes, careerists, agi- 
tators, Townsend Planners, educational 
reformers, tax spenders, tax resisters, tax 
evaders,—these and many others all feel 
that what is printed will help or hurt a 
favorite cause, and all bring to bear on 
the newspaper varying amounts of sug- 
gestion and advice, influence or danger- 
ous pressure. 


THE Pressures Epirors FACE 


Obviously, tact, experience, and cour- 
age are required to reply with a modified 
“no” to most of the proposals made, and 
to end the day with the paper a little 
more strongly independent, a little bet- 
ter entrenched in public respect—that is, 
a little more influential—than it was in 
the morning. This portrait of the editor- 
publisher is plainly not that of a knight 
errant hunting for more combats to 
enter. 

Editors, like other people, vary. Here 
and there is one who has no desire what- 
ever for “social control,” who would be 
happy if he could stay out of all contro- 
versies—sit on the side lines, completely 
uninvolved, and merely describe the bat- 
tles, the angers, the victories, and the 
defeats of others so interestingly, so ac- 
curately, so fairly, that all concerned 
would exclaim “How true!” Others re- 
spond strongly when they see Good en- 
gaged in a precarious struggle with 
(what seems to them to be) Evil, and 
they delight to seize a weapon and lend 
a helping hand. 

These two attitudes exemplify two 
divergent, more or less irreconcilable, 
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ideals of journalism; the hard part of 
editing is to succeed in both without do- 
ing harm to either. The more thought- 
ful and conscientious-editors have been 
seeking the answer to this problem for 
generations. Notable progress has been 
made, but the end is not yet. Perhaps 
there is no complete answer. Few stu- 
dents of the newspaper would wish either 
of the two conflicting ideals of journal- 
ism to be completely abandoned. 


HIGH-LIGHTING THE EDITORIAL 
FUNCTION 


About a hundred years ago the idea 
developed that the paper could be di- 
vided into two parts: an editorial page 
devoted to campaigning for the Right as 
the editor sees the Right, and the news 
pages, whose god should be objectivity, 
whose criterion should be the public’s 
own interest and curiosity and desire for 
entertainment, and in which the editor 
should refrain from coloring or manipu- 
lation for purpose of creating attitudes. 
This fertile idea clarified journalistic 
thinking by high-lighting the distinction 
between fact and opinion, science and 
philosophy. It gave the attack on the 
problem a new start. But it seems more 
like a complete solution to the outsider 
than to the editor who must wrestle with 
journalistic issues from day to day. 

Think again of the editor’s daily visi- 
tors. Every one of them would be 
pleased, and feels that his cause would 
‘be immensely helped, by complimentary 
editorials. But it is for something in 
the news pages that he is really hoping. 
He may admit that the matter is not at 
present news; nobody is talking about 
it; few know about it, and fewer care. 
He is by no means trying to help the 
editor to produce a newsier paper; his 
motive is one of “social control”; yet he 
has his eye on the reporter fully as much 
as on the editorial writer. In effect, he 
is asking the editor to omit something 


“newsy” on some other subject to make 
space for a project of social betterment. 

The editor will sometimes co-operate, 
and visitors know this, or many of them 
would not come. The co-operation may 
range from an active “campaign” of edi- 
torials with a special reporter assigned to 
follow the case and keep it persistently 
in the news, to a mild willingness to ex- 
periment slightly with the idea—print a 
few small items and see if public interest 
develops. Few if any editors keep edi- 
torial motivation entirely out of the news ` 
pages at all times. 

Nevertheless, the history of the news- 
paper’s use of the weapons of social con- 
trol has been one of gradual voluntary 
disarmament, slowly increasing self- 
discipline, self-denial, and surrender of 
weapons of proved effectiveness. The 
press of Hitler and Goebbels offers an 
interesting museum piece of a press that 
has reverted. It és social control. It 
uses every imaginable weapon. The 
Nazi paper suppresses news, or delays 
it until a tendentious wording or timing 
can be thought out, mixes news with con- 
demnation or praise, magnifies small 
events, minimizes large ones, indulges in 
falsehood when not too obvious, and 
makes studied use of emotion-arousing 
phrases. In contrast, the American re- 
porter’s constant effort is to tell his story 
in such a way that he cannot be accused 
of any of these things. There is a cen- 
tury of gradually strengthening tradition 
behind him. 


THE NEWS AND SOCIAL CONTROL 


What, then, besides his often potent 
editorial page, is left to the American 
editor who wants to use the power of 
the press to forward worthy causes and 
obstruct bad ones? The answer lies in 
the shifting character of “news.” Not 
only does public interest focus on dif- 
ferent things at different times, but there 
is a no man’s land between news and 
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not-news where there may or may not be 
a latent public interest which the news- 
paper itself, merely by publishing the 
facts in an interesting way, can fan into 
a lively flame. The editor who can dis- 
cover and first exploit the largest num- 
ber and the most judiciously selected of 
these previously unrecognized fields, is 
likely to have the newsiest paper. Here 
is where his many daily visitors may be 
a real help. Not all of their proposals 
are useless, Here and there is one which 
his professional instinct tells him has 
lively possibilities. 

An editor obviously has a wide moral 
latitude. He may know or convincingly 
suspect that there is a strong latent in- 
terest in anti-Semitism, in ideological 
witch-hunts, in sexual aberrations, in 
religious controversies, in “ganging up” 
on unpopular scapegoats, or in friction 
between economic classes, and may de- 
liberately decide not to exploit it. Who 
shall say, in any given case, how close 
this comes to suppression of news? Is 
the Christian Science Monitor unethical 
in its attitude toward death and despair? 
Or are other papers wrong in the way 
they handle catastrophes and disasters? 
On the other hand, the editor may de- 
cide that his community is ripe for a 
discussion of police reorganization, fun- 
damental tax reform, civic beautification, 
or “progressive” education. He can, if 
he wishes, lend powerful help to move- 
ments, first by giving more reportorial 
space to the subject than any existing 
public curiosity calls for, then by report- 
ing fully the controversy that arises (un- 
less the proposition falls flat), and later 
by taking sides editorially, and perhaps, 
if the project looks hopeful, by plunging 
into an all-out “campaign” to bring 
about action. 

Public attitudes. (and professional 
opinion, too) concede wide latitude to 
the editor for partisanship, even eccen- 
tricity, on the editorial page, though it 
has lately become customary to give 


greater representation to opposing views 
in “columns,” signed articles, letters 
from the public, and quoted material. 
This liberalization becomes ethically the 
more necessary as papers become fewer, 
and as an approach toward monopoly is 
made; as in everything else, progress is 
gradual. Feature, sports, dramatic, mu- 
sic, entertainment, homé economics, and 
other cultuyal pages campaign mildly 
and continuously in a _ semi-editorial 
manner for what the editor (or his as- 
sistants) consider superior amenities and 
better practices, though they seldom af- 
front any large body of public feeling. 
But on the news pages the larger and 
more intelligent demand is for objectiv- 
ity, fairness, or even a close approach 
to neutrality between good and evil 
where the issue is controversial. An oc- 
casional “campaign,” publicly acknowl- 
edged editorially, with reasons con- 
stantly stated, is regarded as a legitimate 
incursion of editorial motives into the 
news pages, provided there are not too 
many of them, and that there is an 
underlying truthfulness and fairness. 
One reason the editor must say “no” to 
most of his visitors is because he will 
lessen his influence if he champions at 
one time too many “social control” proj- 
ects; his main business is news. 


SOURCES oF EDITORIAL INFLUENCE 


There are several sources of powerful 
editorial influence that are not imme- 
diately apparent to the layman because 
they do not show on the printed page. 
First is the fact that the editor is usually 
consulted early by the proponents of a 
social movement. Almost the first 
thought of social or political innovators 
is to sound out the possibility of ‘“pub- 
licity” and newspaper support. They 
come to the editor while their minds are 
still pliable and their positions are tenta- 
tive. At this stage the editor’s advice is 
invaluable, and likely to be taken. Ev- 
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ery editor discourages and sidetracks 
hundreds of futile attempts at social 
reform which, in his experienced judg- 
ment, would not have a chance of suc- 
cess—or of which he does not approve. 
Others, he is able to reshape by pointing 
out how legitimate news can be created, 
what types of organization are desirable, 
or where powerful allies can be dis- 
covered, approached, and enlisted. 

Another subsurface influence lies in 
the editor’s direct contact with public 
leaders. He is called upon by the 
mayor, governor, or congressman, and 
political candidates. They, too, want 
his expert advice and opinion concerning 
drifts of public sentiment and the plans 
and strength of their rivals, and also his 
appraisal of their own recent acts. Such 
conferences are valuable to both parties, 
and the degree of social influence exerted 
in this way is considerable. It is partly 
to make such contacts possible that Con- 
gress insists on frequent recesses. 


AN Eprror’s RELATIONSHIP TO 
PUBLIC OPINION 


Like the statesman or the politician, 
the editor has a two-way relationship in 
influencing attitudes. In some measure 
he can guide public opinion (if he is 
skillful); yet he cannot permit himself 
to be unsympathetically antagonistic on 
too many points at the same time. The 
process is democratic. If he hopes to 
achieve success in a fair proportion of 
his causes, he must know what public 
opinion is. His crowded office is an ad- 
mirable laboratory- for its study.+ 


Polling public attitudes 


At heavy expense, newspapers in re- 
cent years have subsidized the Gallup 
type of public opinion studies. In one 
respect this is another self-denying ordi- 
nance: the editors have voluntarily de- 

1 Admirable, but perhaps weighted in favor 


of the more articulate, aggressive, and well- 
organized social groupings. 


prived themselves of the “band wagon 
argument” long thought to be enor- 
mously effective in campaigns. On the 
other hand, the adoption of the new de- 
vice enables editors to campaign with a 
more certain knowledge of the terrain. 
In the long run these techniques should 
enhance newspaper influence and add 
pertinence to public controversy. 

Yet as knowledge of public issues 
deepens through research and widens 
with new channels of communication, 
and as society grows more complicated, 
truly authentic opinion-work by the 
newspaper becomes more difficult, time- 
consuming, and expensive. It used to 
be said (sometimes) that one man’s 
opinion was as good as another’s. All 
an editor needed for his work was elo- 
quence, his general knowledge and cul- 
ture, and the ideas he picked up in the 
course of the day. Now there are 
swarms of experts in every field. Every 
conceivable subject for discussion has 
a voluminous and often technical litera- 
ture, well documented and difficult to 
master, but containing dynamite to blow 
up the incautious commentator who may 
unwisely open up a controversy without 
first indulging in some laborious investi- 
gation. 


Employing expert knowledge 


In this critical situation the publisher- 
editor has three choices: to confine him- 
self closely to objective reporting, drift- 
ing with the stream of public sentiment 
and largely refraining from attempts at 
leadership; to indulge in careless rabble- 
rousing, braving the scorn cast at him 
in circles where experts foregather; or to 
undergo the agony of burning midnight 
oil or the expense of employing qualified 
specialists and submitting in some degree 
to their guidance. This third choice in- 
volves another self-denying ordinance. 


EDITORIAL CRUSADING 
Let us become more personal to see 
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how the process operates. Here is an 
editor-publisher, Jet us say, in his late 
sixties. As he looks back, he is con- 
scious that he is not quite the same kind 
of an editor as when he was young, nor 
is his job quite the: same. He is still 
proud of his reputation as a “fighting 
editor,” but his all-out fights seem to 
belong rather to the remote past. He 
. remembers when he cleaned out gam- 
bling houses and resorts in a bitter cam- 
paign that for a while cost him adver- 
tising, but brought him, along with 
threats to his safety, an increase in cir- 
culation, Years later, too, he caused 
the recall of a mayor, effecting a perma- 
nent change in the way his city is run. 
It has been a lifelong job to watch city 
politics and to help maintain honest and 
. efficient city government. 

There are many other memories that 
bring a satisfying glow of pride—how 
once he braved contempt of court and 
a boycott to force a Federal judge be- 
fore the Senate for impeachment. For a 
whole generation he believes he has 
made it easier for good men to rise to 
leadership and harder for the itching 
palm and the “stuffed shirt.” He is 
proud of the record his state made in 
World War I; he had a hand in that. 
Now the state is isolationist: this, he 
thinks, is wrong; and it terrifies him, for 
once more he is in opposition to a tem- 
porary public sentiment. He will try to 
arouse laggard opinion to an apprecia- 
tion of national peril as he sees it. The 
job seems hard; perhaps no harder than 
many in the past, but is there time 
enough? 

In retrospect he recalls many things 
he has accomplished by gentler, gradual 
methods. His gains have not all come 
through fighting. His paper has always 
given music and musicians more space 
and more discriminating praise and 
blame than his colleagues thought the 
subject worth. But now his city is a 
musical center—famed for orchestras 


and bands, good music in schools and 
parks, large and quiet audiences at con- 
certs. He thinks he played a vital part 
in that. He takes some credit for the 
healthy condition of the playgrounds and 
outlying camps, the excellent organiza- 
tion of the Boy Scouts, the vocational 
school, and the local scholarship fund 
for able youngsters. 


“Tre SPECIALIST” oN Topay’s 
NEWSPAPER 


As he looks back, this hypothetical 
editor-publisher realizes he has been 
wrong many times; he thinks many of 
his fellow publishers are wrong now. 
It astonishes him how much thought 
he used to give in his youth to winning 
his fights, compared to the easy, instinc- 
tive way he would choose his side. He 
has a trusted editorial writer now, re- 
cently promoted from the news room, 
who spends his evenings studying eco- 
nomics.? They argue almost every day. 
In these battles of affectionate mutual 
respect, the elder man is coming to doubt 
himself in many things. 

The world is becoming so complex! 
Take labor news as an example. La- 
bor news, our editor recalls, has lately 
become highly complicated, so much 
so, in fact, that a year ago he decided 
to employ a man specially educated to 
handle the field. Now he sees in his 
paper each afternoon items that are 
not quite parallel with the ideas he hears 
discussed around the chamber of com- 
merce and the banks, or those to which 


2 Publishers, like kings, get most of their 
rather extensive knowledge by word of mouth. 
Raymond D. Lawrence in a study of the pub- 
lishers of Kansas (Journalism Quarterly, Dec. 
1938) reported that only 35.4 per cent of them 
read any books, and these averaged only 3.3 
hours a week on them, against 8.5 hours for 
city editors, 10.7 hours for journalists in Who’s 
Who, and 13 hours for Washington corre- 
spondents; 89.2 per cent acknowledged, and 
regretted, lack of mastery of economics. 
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he has long been accustomed. And so 
it is in other fields, in one by one his 
editorial omniscience is replaced by the 
knowledge of specialists on his staff. 
Our’ publisher-editor knows that there 
are still newspaper owners extant who 
work in an atmosphere of cocksure arro- 
gance tyrannizing over servility, that 
there are editorial writers willing to 
write, when told, on either side of an 
issue and even winning awards for 
smoothly doing so, but he himself has 
an innate respect for sincerity and con- 
viction. He believes a man will think 
more interestingly and write better if 
he means what he says, and in conferring 
with his writers he tries to avoid assign- 
ing any job that goes against a man’s 
beliefs; at newspaper gatherings he finds 
that other editors are coming to feel 
the same way. 

But, as he says himself, it is hard to 
teach an old dog new tricks. Also, to 
maintain a staff capable of keeping up 
with the intellectual times is expensive, 
though he has seen that the paper ex- 
ercises a form of social control in àt- 
tempting a mastery of complicated facts, 
without using the most tempting of all 
weapons—the suppression of thought 
and knowledge that does not correspond 
with one’s own. 


THE PROFESSIONAL ATTITUDE AND 
SociaL CONTROL 


After all, our publisher’s main pride 
is elsewhere—not in controlling his com- 
munity at-all. He has obtained all the 
news, and he has printed it first. People 
like to read his Tribune, and they be- 
lieve what they read. He has kept his 
town reasonably free from unfounded 
gossip, imputation of false motives, and 
decisions based on imperfect knowledge. 
Confidence has spread to his advertising 
pages and he has money in the bank; it 
is known that he is both able and willing 
to take losses rather than submit to dic- 
tation. He paid cash for that reputa- 


tion, and it paid him back. He has what 
he set out to create—a good newspaper. 
He did not aim to be a social philoso- 
pher; traffic with social control was 
forced upon him by the nature of his 
business. He hopes he, and others like 
himself, have not done too badly in pro- 
viding a sound community leadership. 
As the editor thinks back on his 
career, he realizes that although the con- 
sciousness of his community responsi- 
bility never escaped him, he never in 
his working life formulated a well- 
integrated doctrine of that responsi- 
bility. Social responsibility in his case 
was the working principle which he 
and his staff used as guide in the 
workaday practice of getting out a news- 
paper. He made adaptations to meet 
the demands of his town and commu- 
nity. He made adjustments to satisfy 
human needs, well knowing that sound 
“editorial policy” is the quick and intel- 
ligent realization of such social needs. 
To take a case in point: 
The full impact of the postwar de- 
pression left his readers in a bewildered 
and, in some cases, disillusioned mood. 
They wanted answers to puzzling eco- 
nomic and social questions. Along with 
other farsighted editors, he was able to 
see that the news needed new treatment 
for the clarification of these new prob- 
lems. “Spot news” alone was no answer. 
He found himself “relating today’s event 
with yesterday’s background” in order 
“to illuminate the full meaning of 
news.” ® He realized, moreover, that 
there was something to be said for in- 
telligent reporting of the news by men 
trained in the social sciences. He was 
willing to try out a man on the labor 
run who had had some training in labor 
problems and trade unionism. He 
learned that his responsibility called for 


3 For an effective discussion of this, see 
“New Influences on the Daily Newspaper,” 
Paul Block Foundation lecture delivered at 
Yale University, November 15, 1938. 
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an illumination of affairs, not a mere an intelligent adaptation of the news- 
pontificating on events. - paper to new demands and changed so- 
Social responsibility, in this sense, was cial conditions. 
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the University of Oregon, Eugene, manager of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon Press, which he established, and 
founder of the Oregon Newspaper Institute. He was a 
reporter and editor on the staffs of the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer and other newspapers for a number of 
years before his affiliation with the University of Ore- 
gon. He is a member of the Council on Education for 
Journalism, former chairman of the Council on Re- 
search in Journalism, and served two terms as president 
of the American Association of Schools and Depart- 
ments of Journalism and honorary national president 
of Sigma Delta Chi, national journalism society. 


The Daily Newspaper and Its Competitors 


By PauL F. LAZARSFELD 


O STUDY of newspapers would be 
complete without taking into ac- 
-count other media of communication. 
The daily newspaper competes with the 
magazine and with radio for advertising, 
as well as for people’s time and favor. 
In doing so, the three media influence 
one another’s general make-up and posi- 
tion in the entire social context. This 
article does not attempt to speculate on 
all the ramifications of this interconnec- 
tion, but is restricted to selected topics 
on which research data are available. 

It is hardly possible to compare the 
general public following of these three 
media. Circulation of dailies cannot be 
matched with corresponding figures for 
magazines appearing once a week or once 
a month, Hours of listening cannot be 
put beside number of readers. Never- 
theless, some sound figures can be pre- 
sented here as general background for 
the discussion which follows. For ex- 
ample, each weekday, when more than 
forty million copies of daily newspapers 
are circulating in the country, almost 
thirty million families have their radios 
tuned in on an average of about five 
hours a day. For more than seven hun- 
dred magazines which accept advertising, 
the aggregate circulation approximates a 
hundred and forty million copies an 
issue; each issue conceivably may be 
read by an average of four persons. 
Newspapers and magazines, as printed 
media, are more nearly similar to each 
other than they are to radio. 


Darty NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES 


Differences in coverage 


The newspaper reaches more deeply 
into the social scale than does the maga- 
zine. From data presented in a study 
of “Magazine Homes,” in Fort Wayne, 


Indiana, we discover that magazines 
are present in practically all homes 
where family incomes are $5,000 or 
more per annum. The proportion of 
nonmagazine homes increases as we de- 
scend each thousand-dollar interval in 
the social scale. On an income level of 
$1,000 to $2,000 per annum, 22 per cent 
of the homes are nonmagazine homes; 
and below $1,000 per annum, 53 per 
cent are nonmagazine homes. 

There is no doubt that many persons 
in the low income groups who do not 
read magazines, nevertheless read news- 
papers. In a nationwide survey,? five 
thousand respondents were classified in 
three socioeconomic groups: in the high- 
est group 91 per cent, in the middle 
group 86 per cent, and in the lowest 
group 73 per cent asserted that they 
regularly read newspapers. 

Since this research project was com- 
pleted, another study, conducted by the 
writer and his associates in Erie County, 
Ohio, analyzed a representative sample 


.of about three thousand persons con- 


32 


cerning their magazine and newspaper 
reading. In the lowest socioeconomic 
group, about 6 per cent said they did 
not read newspapers; 32 per cent of this 
same group said they did not read maga- 
zines 


1 Macfadden Publications, Inc., 1937. 

2 Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Radio and the Printed 
Page, Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1939, 

8 This result corresponds with the Macfad~- 
den figures, although a difference in research 
method in the two studies should be kept in 
mind, Respondents in Erie County were asked 
whether they ever read a magazine, while the 
Fort Wayne interviews checked to see whether 
there was any magazine in the home. The 
Erie County inquiry, incidentally, was done 
to study the role of newspapers and other 
media of communications during a presidential 
campaign. Elmo Roper was a co-sponsor. 
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The same material was studied for a 
number of other variables. No sex dif- 
ferences were apparent. The educa- 
tional differences were, as might be 
expected, similar to the socioeconomic 
picture. Age differences were still more 
marked. The older the age group, the 
more likely that the individuals in it 
do not read magazines; but newspaper 
reading is scarcely at all affected by age. 
Thirty-three per cent of persons more 
than 65 years of age do not claim any 
magazine reading; only 5 per cent do 
not claim newspaper reading. Upon fur- 
ther analysis, however, this turns out to 
be a difference in education, since older 
people have on the average much less 
formal education than younger people, 
because of the rapid increases in educa- 
tion during the past decades. A com- 
parison of urban and rural people reveals 
that in rural areas the magazine shows 
up relatively better than newspapers. 
The outstanding difference between the 
two media, all aspects of the newspaper 
and magazine considered, is that news- 
papers taken as a whole’ have a wider 
‘social coverage than magazines taken as 
a whole, 


Content and audience stratification 


It has always been accepted that “me- 
dia of communication choose their own 
audience.” Accordingly, magazines have 
always tried to specialize. This spe- 
cialization can be very striking, as in 
such class periodicals as fishermen’s or 
amateur photographers’ magazines; or 
it can relate to broader classifications, 
best exemplified by women’s magazines 
as compared to general-interest maga- 
zines. In the newspaper field, a similar 
distinction can be made between the 
tabloid and the “regular” newspaper, 
where the content is expected to reflect 
sharply the character of the readership. 

Recent communications research has 
shown that the relation between content 
and audience is close and detailed. Data 


from Report Number 5 of Life’s Con- 
tinuing Study of Magazine Audiences 
show that for the Saturday Evening 
Post, Collier’s, and Liberty, there is a 
steady decline of readership as we de- 
scend from higher to lower economic lev- 
els; * but the decline is sharpest with 
the Saturday Evening Post, and least 
marked for Liberty. The latter’s style 
is simpler, and there are numerous read- 
ing aids (for example, the number of 
minutes required to read each item), so 
that the relatively greater appeal to 
lower socioeconomic (and interchange- 
ably, education) groups certainly cor- 
responds to the intentions of the editors. 

The difference between the Saturday 
Evening Post and Collier’s may appear 
surprising, but more detailed study of 
these two magazines will easily furnish 
an explanation. Here is a hint in that 
direction: Both magazines contain many 
biographies, which are the backbone of 
the nonfiction section; but the subjects 
of these biographies differ. In 1940 the 
Saturday Evening Post divided its at- 
tention equally between political figures 
and business and professional men on 
the one hand, and sports heroes, Broad- 
way characters, and Hollywood ce- 
lebrities on the other. In Collier’s, 
one-fourth were “serious” people of the 
former group, and three-fourths were 
of the latter group, people in the enter- 
tainment world. 

Undoubtedly a similar relationship 
exists for newspapers, but little research 
has been done, and comparisons can be 
carried through only in a few metropoli- 
tan areas, where a sufficient number of 
different newspapers circulate to make 
content and similar comparative studies 
possible, An interesting example can be 
derived from data reported in a com- 
mercial study.” More than fifty thou- 
sand women were interviewed, and 
among other data, there is information 


4 See footnote 3. 
5 Conducted by Houser Associates, 1940. 
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_ TABLE 1—Proportion of WOMEN READERS OF Sıx NEw YORK 
NEWSPAPERS IN DIFFERENT SPENDING GROUPS ° 








Average amount spent for a dress 











Newspaper Read 
Under $5.00 to $10.00 to $20.00 to $30 and 
$5.00 $9.99 $19.99 $29.99 over 
Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 
Herald Tribune 3.9 8.3 16.7 29.6 45.6 
New York Times 8.6 15.1 25.8 38.5 42.5 
New York Sun ` 4.8 11.6 23.0 30.0 32.4 
New York Post 7.8 11.3 10.4 5.9 4.0 
Daily Mirror (tabloid) 10.2 7.8 4.4 3.5 3.7 
Daily News (tabloid) 46.0 33.5 15.3 9.2 7.2 











a The table gives for each spending group the per cent of women reading the indicated 


` newspaper. 
were omitted for the present purpose. 


available on the average price of the 
dresses they buy, and the newspapers 
they say they read habitually. Although 
the sampling is somewhat debatable, the 
main trends in Table 1 are: certainly 
reliable. 

Three pairs of New York newspapers 
are listed in this table: two morning pa- 
pers, two afternoon papers, and two 
. tabloids. In each pair, the one listed 
first may be considered the more con- 
servative, and the one appearing second, 
the more liberal, paper in regard to social 
and economic issues. The reading of 
New York tabloids, of course, decreases 
with the rise in social status of the 
women interviewed. (Price of dresses 
bought is interpreted here as an eco- 
nomic index.) Reading of the “serious” 
newspapers increases in the same direc- 
tion. 

The point to be watched is the differ- 
ence between the liberal and the con- 
servative paper in each pair. The rela- 
tive position of the conservative paper, 
in all three comparisons, is much bet- 
ter in the upper spending group. The 
ratio of circulation between the New 
York Times and the Herald Tribune 


The columns do not add up to 100 per cent because a number of newspapers 


decreases steadily until, in the top- 
most spending group, the Tribune has 
a higher circulation than the Times; 
the circulation of the Sun increases rap- 
idly from one spending group to the 
next, whereas the New York Post keeps 
about the same level of circulation in 
all groups. The Daily Mirror declines 
to about a third, while the Daily News. 
declines to about a fifth, when the high- 
est and lowest spending groups are com- 
pared. 


Stratification of newspaper reading 


There remains an important difference 
between the two media which can be 
expressed as follows: stratification of 
magazine reading takes place mainly 
between different magazines, whereas 
stratification of newspaper reading takes 
place mainly by selection of reading 
matter within a single newspaper. The 
reason for this difference is obvious af- 
ter a look at the actual market situation. 
There are fewer than fifteen hundred 
communities in the United States pub- 
lishing English-language daily newspa~- 
pers, and of these, 85 per cent have 
only one local paper. Magazines, how- 
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ever, have a nationwide circulation, and 
therefore they compete with one another 
in each community. The range of choice 
among magazines, therefore, is much 
greater than that among newspapers, 
and as a result, the reader’s selectivity 
must be exercised within a single news- 
paper rather than among many of them.® 

This general idea can be followed up 
empirically. So far, the Continuing 
Study of Newspaper Reading * has pub- 
lished actual reading figures for each 
item in more than forty newspapers. 
Similar data are available from a num- 
ber of commercial surveys for practically 
all major magazines. A crude compari- 
son of such data points to the formula- 
tion of a number of results along these 
lines: (1) The average extent to which 
an item in a magazine is read is much 
higher than the corresponding average 
figure in a newspaper. (2) The range 
of reading figures is broader in news- 
papers than in magazines. 

All this indicates that the magazine, 
if it is read at all, is read more thor- 
oughly and more uniformly than the 
newspaper. , i 

It would be highly desirable to under- 
take a detailed comparative study of 
these reading figures, It turns out, for 
example, that ñctional material in a 
newspaper generally has a small reader- 


6 It should be kept in mind, however, that 
in most of the communities with only one 
newspaper, many out-of-town newspapers 
show considerable circulation. According to 
an analysis of 80 specific communities which 
have only one newspaper, carried through for 
the Newspaper-Radio Committee by this 
writer, there is a circulation of about 40 for 
out-of-town papers for 100 for home-town 
papers, 

7 Conducted by the Advertising Research 
Foundation of the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers and the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies. The Bureau of Advertising 
of the American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation extended co-operation in making the 
studies. 


‘nomination. 


ship, indicating that the newspaper 
reader does not look to the newspaper 
for fiction, and showing, incidentally, 
that in this respect not much competi- 
tion exists between the two media. 
More important is the fact that, by and 
large, editorials in magazines have a 
considerably higher reading figure than 
editorials in newspapers—this again as 
a result of the fact that the magazine 
reader selects his material when he ac- 
quires the publication, whereas the news- 
paper reader makes his selection of con- 
tents afterward. 


Editorial influence 


This last difference raises an interest- 
ing question: Is it true that, on the 
whole, the editorial influence of the 
magazine is greater than that of the 
newspaper by reason of the fact that 
the reader’s tendency to skip those parts 
of the medium in which he is not imme- 
diately interested is greater with the 
newspaper than with the magazine? 
The result of the last presidential elec- 
tion would become understandable if 
this assumption proved to be correct. 
Everyone remembers that the newspa- 
pers which were overwhelmingly pro- 
Willkie did not succeed in electing him. 
The point, however, could be made that 
the magazines—equally pro-Willkie— 
contributed considerably toward his 
During the months prior 
to the Republican convention, articles 
in the mass magazines built up the pic- 
ture of the small-town boy making good 
in the wide world—-a Horatio Alger idea 
congenial to magazine content. 

The different roles which the two 
media may have played in this campaign 
are closely related to their respective 
ways of handling political subjects. The 
newspapers are bound to current facts, 
and therefore the best they can do 
usually is to attack the incumbent on 
his record. A comparatively unknown 
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candidate, politically speaking, has 
scarcely any facts to speak for or against 
him. Magazines, however, can roam 
everywhere in a descriptive and narra- 
tive sense and can create a personality. 
Concrete indications of this difference 
may be gained from a content analysis 
conducted during. the 1940 presidential 
campaign. For four selected weeks the 
entire political content of practically 
every newspaper and every magazine 
read by the residents of Erie County, 
Ohio, was analyzed.® 

It was revealed in this analysis that 
both media were strongly on the Re- 
publican side, magazines even more so 
than newspapers, but there is a marked 


difference in how each expressed its pref-, 


erence. The newspapers were mainly 
anti-Roosevelt; the magazines, mainly 
pro- Willkie. 

This is only one example of the vari- 
ous ways in which the general maga- 
zine treats current affairs at the same 
time that the newspaper is centering its 
attention on reporting the facts. The 
magazine’s importance, especially in the 
abundance of biographies of personages 
appearing in this medium, should not be 
underestimated. A study now in prog- 
ress ° shows how these life stories sug- 
gest what might be termed a person- 
alistic interpretation of public affairs. 
Individuals are described whose unique- 
ness must be exaggerated in order to 
justify the publication of their life story. 
What the personages accomplish, ac- 
cording to these biographies, is not con- 
sidered as a strand in a social fabric, 
-but rather the result of their individual 
drives or abilities. 

All reading surveys show that these 

8 Douglas Waples and Bernard Berelson, 
What the Voters Were Told; An Essay in 
Content Analysis (mimeographed booklet, 
Graduate Library School, University of Chi- 
cago, April 1941), p. 30. 

9 Conducted by Leo Lowenthal, of the In- 
stitute for Social Research. 


biographies are read as thoroughly as the 
fiction content of the magazine. Be- 
wildered by the news they are confronted 
with in the newspapers, readers turn to 
the general magazine for interpretation. 
But while members of the public keep 
tabs on the newspaper for impartial 
treatment, they overlook the fact that 
the middle-class reader may be equally 
—or even more—influenced by the non- 
fiction parts of the magazine which, 
strangely enough, have aroused the at- 
tention of students to a much smaller 
degree. 

Without wanting to go any further 
into this question of facts and interpreta- 
tion of news,?° it should be pointed out 
how closely it is connected with content 
relationships between newspapers and 
magazines. 


The rise of news magazines 


In recent years current events maga- 
zines have had a spectacular rise. Life 
has almost attained the circulation of 
the Saturday Evening Post and sur- 
passes it considerably _in readership. 
The circulation of Time is much higher 
than that of all the comparable class- 
magazines taken together, excluding of 
course the Reader’s Digest, whose suc- 
cess, however, is partly due to its con- 
cern with public affairs. , 

The question has been raised, Do 
people stop reading newspapers when 
they get their news in a good summary 
form through news magazines once a 
week? The answer is—no. There are 
certainly many individual exceptions to 
this, but by and large it appears that 
the news magazine like Time and News- 
week supplements newspaper reading in- 
stead of supplanting it. This is merely 
part of a general rule. Later we shall 


10A lucid discussion of this point can be 
found in Herbert Brucker, The Changing 
American Newspaper, Columbia University 
Press, 1937. 
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see that radio news has not impaired the 
reading of newspapers, either. All these 
new media for the communication and 
discussion of news are partly an expres- 
sion of an increased news interest, and 
partly they themselves create new con- 
sumers of news. Those people who read 
with facility and are interested in news 
want much of it and in different forms. 
As a result, the reader of the news maga- 
zine is distinctly also the more interested 
newspaper reader. 

There is good evidence on this point 
in the survey of Erie County, Ohio, men- 
tioned before. For a simple presentation 
of the facts, we take two groups from 
our representative sample of three thou- 
sand cases: these who read only one of 
the three papers published in Sandusky, 
the county seat; and those who read in 
addition out-of-town newspapers, among 
which in most cases is the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, The one group reports 
reading of 1.4 newspapers per person; 
the corresponding figure for the other is 
3.2. As other parts of the survey show, 
the people who also read out-of-town pa- 
pers are found by all available indices 
to be more interested in political affairs. 

Certainly, if there were competition 
between newspapers and news maga- 
zines, the most interested newspaper 
readers should care less for the latter. 
The Erie County analysis, however, 
shows that the contrary is true, and that 
reading of news magazines is two to 
three times more frequent among the 
heavy newspaper readers as compared 
with those who restrict their reading to 
the home-town papers. 


National advertising 


No compariscn of two media is com- 
plete without some statement of their 
comparative standing in the advertising 
market. According to Dr. Weld’s au- 
thoritative estimate, in 1940 about 

11 See Printer’s Ink, April 4, 1941, pp. 15-18. 


$550,000,000 were spent on newspaper 
advertising and $160,000,000 on maga- 
zine advertising. It is this latter figure 
around which the two media compete, 
since the newspapers had about $150,- 
000,000 worth of national advertising, 
according to the estimate of the Bureau 
of Advertising of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association, which is 
about the same as the figure for maga- 
zines. 

The Bureau of Advertising’s estimates 
are broken down for broad classifications 
of products. It is possible to derive 
from these data some fairly safe inti- 
mations as to what determines whether 
national advertising money goes to the 
magazine or to the newspaper. 

One iactor seems to be the difference 
between products on which the consumer 
is likely to spend much time deciding a 
purchase, against those products which 
are bought more generally on the spur 
of the moment. Thus, manufacturers of 
household equipment and of silverware, 
insurance companies, and educational 
institutions spend more than twice as 
much money in magazines as in news- 
papers. On the other hand, tobacco 
products, medicines, and publications 
such as books and magazines, are adver- 
tised much more extensively in news- 
papers. Obviously, the assumption is 
that the magazines, which are kept in 
the home for a long period and which 
are repeatedly picked up, will have a 
better chance of influencing long-range 
decisions. 

According to this rule, we should ex- 
pect the automobile industry to adver- 
tise mainly in magazines, but that is not 
true in all its aspects. Twice as much 
advertising of passenger cars appears in 
newspapers as compared with magazines. 
Here a new factor intrudes, which is a 
difference of interest between the manu- 
facturer and the dealer. The dealer is 
interested in building up his community 
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ties, and he puts his weight toward a 
greater consideration of the local news- 
paper. ‘This aspect of investment in 
local good will becomes the dominant 
factor with advertising classified under 
public utilities, hotels and resorts, and 
all types of transportation, all of which 
put a much larger share of their national 
advertising in the local newspaper than 
in magazines. Resorts and transporta- 
tion agencies are obviously interested in 
news stories which get people interested 
in traveling, and public utilities-have a 
perpetual public relations problem in 
which they need the local newspaper 
~ more than they need the magazine. 

The rule that national advertising of 
inexpensive items is more likely to go 
into newspapers is counterbalanced by 
such products as can well make use of 
the specialization of magazines. Thus, 
toilet articles, wearing apparel, and con- 
fections appropriate more funds for 
magazine than for newspaper advertis- 
ing, because the women’s magazines offer 
them a more selected market. The same 
is true of sporting goods and professional 
services, which look for their customers 
through magazines with small circula- 
tion but highly specialized content. 

The choice between magazines and 
newspapers in the case of nearly all the 
major expenditures reported by the 
Bureau of Advertising can thus be ex- 
plained by three factors: the greater spe- 
cialization of the magazine, the distinc- 
tion between short-range and long-range 
‘buying decisions, and the interest in 
good will.’ 


12 In the twenty-two classifications reported, 
these three factors account for all but two 
items. Amusements, more specifically movies, 
are more likely to advertise in magazines, 
probably because the timing of national news- 
paper promotion with the traveling of a mo- 
tion picture from one community to another 
would be too complicated. National brand 
groceries, which according to expectation 
should favor the women’s magazines, actually 
put more of their advertising in newspapers; 


- To summarize, we may say that the 
following facts can be taken for granted 
in a comparison of newspapers and 
magazines. Newspapers have a wider 
social coverage than magazines. For 
both media, the content strongly deter- 
mines the stratification of readership. 
In the majority of American communi- 
ties, however, there is no range of news- 
papers from which to choose, and there- 
fore the reader makes his selection within 
a single publication, rather than among 
several. This makes the reading of a 
newspaper more uneven than the reading 
of a magazine, and the question can be 
raised whether, therefore, the editorial 
influence of the magazine is stronger 
than that of the newspaper on the aver- 
age. This expectation is strengthened 
by the fact that the magazine has more 
powerful means and fewer self-imposed 
restrictions, permitting it to exercise 
such influence in its nonfiction articles, 
which are very widely read. So far 
as direct competition goes, the news- 
paper and the current events magazine 
are more likely to supplement each other. 
About 30 per cent of newspaper ad- 
vertising revenue comes from national 
advertisers who divide their appropria- 
tions for printed media about equally 
between magazines and newspapers; the 
decision as to where to advertise seems 
to be determined by a few rational prin- 
ciples which attribute to each medium 
what one might call its natural share. 
The relationship between newspapers 
and magazines can therefore be con- 
sidered, at present, a stable and peaceful 
one. 


THe DAILY NEWSPAPER AND Rapio™ 
Reading and listening 


Radio introduces into the picture two 
new elements—the large size of the 


there is no simple explanation on hand to ac- 
count for this fact. 
18 Whereas the relations between newspapers 
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audience which can be reached with one 
broadcast, and the new way of getting a 
mass communication. Today we have 
in the competitive communications area, 
ear versus eye. . 

Just as the newspaper has a larger so- 
cial coverage than the magazine, radio 
has a larger social coverage than the 
newspaper. This is expressed not so 
much in the number of persons who read 
or listen, but rather in the extent to 
which they turn to the two sources. 
Total amount of radio listening goes up 
slightly as we go down the social scale, 
at the same time that total amount of 
reading goes down heavily. The listen- 
ing-reading ratio is therefore definitely 
in favor of radio in the lower educational 
and income groups, whether we use as 
index actual time spent on the two ac- 
tivities, or expressed preferences. The 
explanation is a simple one: in spite of 
all that is said about literacy in this 
country, a real reading facility cannot 
be expected in the lower educational half 
of the population, which has gone no 
further than grade school.** 





and magazines have been little discussed until 
now, the newspaper-radio problem is the ob- 
ject of much current research. Therefore, this 
second part of our paper is largely a brief re- 
view of available data; only the results not 
heretofore included in general publications are 
given in more detail. Columbia University’s 
Office of Radio Research has been especially 
concerned with this type of problem, and a 
number of references to where material and 
discussions can be found may be useful: Radio 
and the Printed Page (Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 
1939), Chaps. IV, V, VI; “Some Notes on the 
Relationship Between Radio and the Press,” 
Journalism Quarterly, Vol. XVIII, No. 1, 
March 1941; “Radio and the Press,” Proceed- 
ings of the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors, 1941, pp. 151-54; Radio Research 
1941 (Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1941), Chaps. 
V, VI. 

14 This, incidentally, should make the news- 
papers aggressive partisans of all measures fa- 
voring increased schooling. It would be an 
interesting study to see how newspapers be- 
have in times when larger school appropria- 


On the other hand, studies have shown 
that people who have acquired a certain 
reading facility will prefer to read rather 
than to listen. We can read at any time 
we choose, at a speed appropriate to the 
topic. We can skip one page in reading 
and dwell upon another. The printed 
page can use pictures and cross refer- 
ences. These are advantages which the 
less flexible radio program does not have, 
Radio offers the listener certain specific 
advantages, such as participating in an 
event at the time it actually happens, 
but these advantages are accepted by in- 
dividuals as an additional experience, 
and no evidence whatever has been 
found so far that radio is displacing 
reading- among people who know how 
to read. : 

We find here again, as in the case of 
reading newspapers and magazines, that 
people who care about a subject follow 
it in all media. The listener to educa- 
tional or political programs is also the 
person who reads books, magazines, and 
newspapers. It is interesting to see the 
extent to which the subject matter, and 
not the medium, determines people’s re- 
actions. 

The McCall Corporation has recently 
published the second part of its “Quanti- 
tative Study of Magazines,” 1 and one 
of the questions asked of women in that 
study was: “What four things are of the 
most interest to you in the magazines 
you read?” Clearly, as women grow 
older they become less interested in fic- 
tion and more interested in current 
events. Now let us compare this result 
with the annual survey of program pref- 
erences in the state of Iowa, conducted 
by H. Summers."*® In this study people 
are questioned concerning their favorite 
type of radio program. “Complete 





tions are being discussed in the local com- 
munity. : 

15 McCall Corporation, June 1941. 

16 The 1941 Iowa Radio Audience Survey, 
Des Moines, 1941. 
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drama” may be considered as corre- 
sponding most closely to fiction in a 
magazine, and - “news broadcasts” is 
analogous to the current events maga- 


zine category. The same age trends 


stand out in radio preferences as are 
evident for magazines. Many other sur- 
veys on program preferences, made in 
all parts of the country, have yielded 
similar trends.” 

Many studies have sought to discover 
whether the mere fact that comminica- 
tions come through the eye rather than 
through the ear makes any difference.?* 
All these experiments, taken together, 
are quite inconclusive, and this is to be 
expected. Effects of and preferences for 
reading or listening depend upon previ- 
ous training, upon interest in the subject 
matter, upon whether we want to work 
at the same time we listen or whether we 
would prefer to sit restfully while at- 
tending to one or the other media, and 
so on. 

The general situation, therefore, seems 
to be as follows: Radio has certainly 
provided a number of new enjoyments. 
In the communication of ideas and in- 
formation, however, where it can be com- 
pared to reading, it has, by and large, 
not created a new situation, but only 
diversified the ways by which people 
interested in these communications can 
get more of them. Why, then, is there 
so much talk about competition between 
the two media? The answer can be 
gleaned from the situation as it relates 
to advertising appropriations. 


Advertising rivalry f 
Taking once again the estimates of 


17 See I. Wagner, “A Bibliography on Pro- 
gram Preferences of Different Groups,” Jour- 
nal of Applied Psychology, Vol. XXIII, No. 1 
(Feb. 1939), pp. 187-92. 

18 For a survey of the literature on this sub- 
ject, see H. Goldstein, Reading and Listening 
Comprehension, New York: Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1940. 


Dr. Weld, newspaper advertising has 
never recovered to its peak of 1929 
($800,000,000), whereas radio adver- 
tising has gone up year by year and now 
amounts to $200,000,000, or more than 
a third of all newspaper appropriations. 
There are probably a number of reasons 
acting to keep money value of newspaper 
advertising down. Stress is now laid on 
good copy rather than on mere size of 
the advertising; fewer newspapers are 
now needed to get satisfactory coverage. 
But there can be little doubt that the 
radio has invaded a share of what had 
previously been the newspaper’s domain, 
although admittedly the whole situation 
is still in a state of flux. 

The question should be raised as to 
what the newspaper can do about the 
matter. When the space-seller meets 
the time-seller in the waiting room of 
the busy executive, the likelihood is 
that the radio man is carrying many 
more charts and tables with him to 
clinch his arguments than is his com- 
petitor from the newspaper. Here is 
one of the disadvantages which the de- 
centralized newspaper industry has, com- 
pared with the big radio networks: they 
do less research to support their case. 
They could show that the people with 
higher purchasing power prefer reading 
to listening. They could argue that 
many a radio promotion may have ob- 
tained its clinching effect because the 
consumer finds the same message in a 
printed medium as well. They could 
experiment with the argumentative value 
of pictorial matter.?° 

Here is one example of this sort of 
“argumentative research” pertaining to 
the question of whether the next genera- 
tion, growing up with a radio in every 
home, is likely to read fewer newspapers 


19The Continuing Study of Newspaper 
Reading is a good beginning, but considerable 
work has to be done on the analysis of these 
figures to make them useful for more general 
purposes. 
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as a consequence. It is not easy to do 
research on the future, but one particu- 
lar study is worth citing. F. Meine has 
investigated the news-consumption hab- 
its of a carefully sampled group of 
twelve hundred boys and girls in Tren- 
ton, New Jersey. The investigation 
shows that as these young people grow 
older they read newspapers more and 
more, indicating that, at least until now, 
increased reading still remains a sign of 
greater maturity. 


Joint-ownership problem 


One of the most natural moves for the 
newspaper industry was to settle the 
dangerous economic competition between 
the two media by developing joint own- 
ership of radio stations and newspapers. 
This situation, however, brings up a 
completely new problem; for when a 
newspaper starts to broadcast, its ac- 
tivities are no longer fully covered by 
the First Amendment, and it becomes 
subject to the regulations set up in the 
radio field by Congress. For the news- 
paper, radio ownership means greater 
economic security, but it also means 
greater vulnerability to outside inter- 
ference. 

About 25 per cent of all radio stations 
are majority owned by newspaper in- 
terests, and in another 6 per cent, news- 
papers have minority ownership. This 
is a considerable investment. The Fed- 
eral Communications Commission for 
the past six months has been holding 
hearings on this joint-ownership prob- 
lem, and there can be no doubt that 
from the viewpoint of general policy, 
this is an investigation of the newspaper 
industry as a whole. A brief summary 
of the situation as it appears now will 
clarify its implications. 

Table 2 gives the distribution of 
American communities according to the 
number of commercial radio stations and 


TABLE 2—DISTRIBUTION OF COMMUNITIES 
BY NUMBER oF RADIO STATIONS AND 
NUMBER OF NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS 
IN THE CoMMUNITY 





Number of Newspaper Publishers 























Amine of in the Community 

Stations 

in the 
Community | None} 1 2 [SE] Total 
None — 849! 50] 1 900 
One 26 355] 48 | — | 429 
Two — 39} 28 | — 67 
Three or more| —- 12| 22 | 18 52 
Total 26 |1,255 |148 | 19 | 1,448 














newspaper enterprises in these commu- 
nities. The figures show first of all that 
radio has greatly diversified the avenues 
of mass communication. Among all the 
communities which have a newspaper, 
only about 11 per cent have more than 
one; but if radio stations and newspapers 
are taken together, 36 per cent of the 
communities have more than one me- 
dium of communication. The techno- 
logical developments which have caused 
a steady reduction of the number of 
newspapers during the last decades have 
brought about a much greater increase 
in the total number of media, if radio 
and newspapers are taken together. At 
the same time, some of them have come 
under the same control. 

The question raised by the joint- 
ownership hearings is whether this de- 
velopment is unfortunate. Merely nu- 
merically speaking, the matter has not 
yet become highly important. Even in 
the communities which have only one 
newspaper and one radio station (and 
there the problem would be most acute), 
there are only about one-fourth with 
joint ownership; the radio stations so 
affected are all fairly small, and their 
audience is unimportant compared with 
the audiences of network programs com- 
ing in from nearby large cities. On the 
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other hand, this joint ownership has been 
increasing from year to year. Every- 
thing, therefore, depends upon whether 
joint operation of radio stations and 
newspapers has undesirable consequences 
from a social point of view. 


Aspects of the problem 


The problem has three aspects. One 
is the question of actual performance. 
Although the evidence available is still 
rather scanty, it seems safe to say that 
the entertainment and news services of 
the newspaper-owned stations are as 
good as, if not better than, the per- 
formance of comparable stations other- 
wise owned. The second question is 
whether the social policy of these two 
groups of stations is different. And 
here again there has been no evidence 
to this effect. 

Thus, everything boils down to the 
third aspect of the problem: Is joint 
ownership a potential danger? Such a 
danger could express itself in two ways. 
Either the publisher who becomes 
wealthier through additional ownership 
of a station might misuse his wealth just 
as a banker might misuse his; or an un- 
desirable influence exercised by a news- 
paper as a medium of communication 
might be augmented by the addition of 
a radio station as a means of directing 
public opinion. Whether one thinks that 
one or both of these effects will mate- 
rialize depends upon how one appraises 
the people who own and operate news- 
papers. 
= Whether the Federal Communications 
Commission has a right to make such an 
appraisal is not to be discussed here. 
Our point is that the joint-ownership in- 
vestigation goes far beyond the topics 
around which it is legally formulated. 
In all likelihood the Commission will 
have no evidence against newspaper- 
owned stations as a group; and yet the 
Commission might get public approval 


to separate the two media, assuming it 
should decide on such a policy, if the 
feeling exists that the newspaper indus- 
try should be checked and that here is 
a constitutional way to accomplish this 
check. 


Public relations of newspapers 


It is not the task of the research stu- 
dent to express an opinion on matters 
of policy. But in comparing the public 
relations of a newspaper with the pub- 
lic relations of other media, an imme- 
diate difference is apparent which is of 
some importance at this point. The 
movie industry, which was nearly 
brought under Federal control in the 
early twenties, saved itself through the 
organization of the Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers and Distributors Association; it 
was as successful in managing public 
opinion as in policing its own members.”° 
To a certain extent, within a more lim- 
ited scope, the National Association of 
Broadcasters follows the same line. The 
American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation, however, has scarcely any pub- 
lic relations program.” 

Many of the difficulties which the 
newspapers encounter in regard to radio 
-—in the commercial as well as in the 
political field—may be due to the fact 
that they have not kept pace with the 
modern devices of self-regulation and 
public relations which have developed 
parallel to other technological innova- 
tions. It is true that the task is more 
difficult for sixteen hundred independent 
units as compared with eight major mo- 
tion picture companies and three major 


20“The Hays Office,’ Fortune Magazine, 
Dec, 1938, pp. 139-140, 142, 144. 

21A spokesman of the A.N.P.A,, for in- 
stance, answered a point made in a learned 
journal by stating that the “charge is so silly 
there is no use in discussing it.” (Public Opin- 
ion Quarterly, Vol. Il, p. 121.) This is not 
likely to have a parallel in the activities of the 
Hays organization. 
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networks. Still, for the observer, the ness, orientation, and flexibility which 
reaction of the newspaper world to radio more attention to the facts might help 
problems indicates a lack of watchful- to alleviate. 
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The Basic Newspaper Pattern 


By Atrrep McCiune LEE 


URING the past decade, a signifi- 

cant set of facts has found its way 

into discussions of the American news- 

paper situation: Competition no longer 

exists among the local daily newspapers 

in at least 87.3 per cent of the cities in 

which dailies are now published, and the 

number of contested fields diminishes 
annually, 

This tendency—and parallel tenden- 
cies in the weekly newspaper and the 
press-radio fields—has confronted edi- 
tors and publishers with new responsi- 
bilities. Editor & Publisher, the leading 
trade paper in the field, has character- 
ized this situation’s “serious danger” as 
follows: 


There are . . . about 1,200 cities in which 
single newspapers or single ownerships now 
supply all the printed news. 

We mean no reflection on any of these 
1,200 newspapers when we say that the 
condition does not represent a healthful 
trend in journalism. It is absolutely true 
that in the majority of cases, the noncom- 
petitive ownerships have been conscious of 
the responsibilities their situation entails. 
They have attempted to give expression to 
the varying shades of opinion within their 
communities, and to a remarkable extent, 
they have succeeded in doing so. The dan- 
ger remains, however, that freedom for 
minority expression will be curtailed, espe- 
cially in a period when political feelings 
tend toward extremes and when one ex- 
treme sees not only no good but positive 
danger in the beliefs of the other. The 
American system thrives best when ideas 
strike sparks and opposites rub each other 
into usable size and shape.2 


This brief excerpt from an excellent 
editorial characterizes the situation and 
at the same time suggests that we look 
for basic determinants to broad, long- 
time technological, economic, political, 

171: 53 (Dec. 31, 1938), p. 20. 


and social developments, and not to the 
planning of limited groups of indi- 
viduals.? a 

The trend towards local monopolies in 
the daily and weekly newspaper fields 
and also in the combined press-radio 
field is thus a prime factor*in the local 
aspect of the basic newspaper pattern 
today. Because of the basic determi- 
nants mentioned above, this tendency is 
paralleled nationally by a similar trend 
that is less easily quantified but is none- 
theless real—the equally long-term and 
equally impersonal tendency towards the 
integration of the newspaper and now of 
the press-radio industry throughout the 
country. In both respects—the local 
and the national—the communications 
field reflects broad changes in life- 
conditions that are making for the inte- 
gration of many other aspects of our 
country’s life, such as the political, the 
distributive, the educational, the profes- 
sional, and others. 


EVIDENCE OF INTEGRATION 


Evidences of national integration in 
the daily newspaper field include the 
growth and overlapping of news-gather- 
ing and feature-syndication arrange- 
ments, and the influential roles being 
played nationally by trade associations, 
trade unions, chains, Federal regulative 
agencies, and other groups.* The stand- 
ardization of techniques,* joint actions 

2 This conception of daily newspaper evolu- 
tion is portrayed in detail in the author’s The 
Daily Newspaper in America: The Evolution 
of a Social Instrument (New York: Macmillan, 
1937) ; it is summarized briefly in his “Viola- 
tions of Press Freedom in America,” Journal- 
ism Quarterly, 15: 1 (March 1938), pp. 19-27. 

3 Detailed in A. M. Lee, The Daily News- 
paper in America (New York: Macmillan, 
1937), Chaps. 6, 7, 8, 10, 12, 14, 15, 17. 

4 After examining 1,386 daily papers for 
March 4, 1933, in connection with a typo- 
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in the face of common problems, and 
the development of an orthodoxy of 
viewpoint among editors and publishers ê 
are reflections of and have contributed 
to this integrating tendency. With these 
trends are associated far-reaching jour- 
.nalistic, employment, social, political, 
and general economic tendencies that 
have problematic possible consequences. 
“The American system thrives best,” 
after all, as Editor & Publisher’s edi- 
torial is quoted above as stating, “when 
ideas strike sparks and opposites rub 
each other into usable size and shape.” 


Tue Basic DATA 


This article can do no more than 
sketch statistically certain phases of 
these tendencies and of those related to 
them, suggesting ramifications that are 
presented in greater detail elsewhere in 
this volume. Let us first take up sta- 
tistics dealing with these aspects of 
the general-circulation English-language 
daily newspaper field: (1) the number 
of newspapers, their circulation, and 
cities of publication, (2) chain owner- 


graphical contest, Marlen E. Pew (“Shop Talk 
at Thirty,” Editor & Publisher, 65: 49, April 
22, 1933, p. 82) stated, “Hundreds of news- 
papers, though published in cities scattered 
from coast to coast, were as alike as so many 
peas in a pod.” He continued that the “news 
services and syndicates serve our press mag- 
nificently, raising the standards of hundreds of 
newspapers that would be dull and poor in- 
deed without them, but standardization of 
thought is deadly and deserves the criticism 
it gets.” He “was struck... with ‘the num- 
ber of editors whe wrote stereotype headlines 
and displayed matter, not so much for mean- 
ing, as to comply with preconceived ideas or 
standard forms.” 

5In our more and more broadly integrated 
society, this has become a necessity; for de- 
tails, see A. M. Lee, The Daily Newspaper in 
America, op. cit., Chaps. 8-10, 17. 

6E. N. Doan, “Willkie Received Unparal- 
leled Newspaper Circulation Support,” Jour- 
nalism Quarterly, 18: 2 (June 1941), pp. 137- 
45; G. L. Bird, “Newspaper Monopoly and 
Political Independence,” Journalism Quarterly, 
17: 3 (Sept. 1940), pp. 207-14. 


ship, and (3) press-radio affiliations. 
Then we can turn to: (4) financial mat- 
ters, (5) daily periodicals, (6) foreign- 
language dailies and weeklies, and (7) 
weekly newspapers. 


Cities of publication 

Too frequently, tendencies in the 
number of dailies are considered with- 
out relation to the number of cities in 
which they are published, thus obscuring 
the extent to which competition has dis- 
appeared among dailies. As Editor & 
Publisher has pointed out, “Regardless 
of the apparent upward trend in number 
of cities with daily newspaper service, it 
cannot be escaped that the trend in cities 
above 25,000 population has been to- 
ward the limitation of competition.” 7 

In 1880, daily newspapers of all kinds 
were published in 389 American cities.® 


7In an editorial of Aug. 2, 1941 (74: 31, 
p. 30), commenting upon the present author’s 
statistics. In the present article, a city is taken 
to have no local daily newspaper competition 
when its one or more local daily newspapers 
are under unified ownership or control, The 
question has been raised as to whether or not 
other-city dailies do not provide competition 
of an adequate sort for a local monopoly. 
The only answer to this is that any American 
can subscribe by mail for any daily news- 
paper he wishes, published in any American 
city, but so far as the local news and views 
situation is concerned, unified ownership or 
control definitely restricts the manner in which 
his interests will be represented, as is brought 
out in the Editor & Publisher editorial quoted 
at the beginning of this article. 

8U. S. Census report. For a summary of 
statistics concerning the daily newspaper in- 
dustry, see A. M. Lee, The Daily Newspaper 
in America, op. cit., Chap. 4 and Appendix. 
The following articles by the same author 
furnish more recent statistics: “Recent De- 
velopments in the Daily Newspaper Industry,” 
Public Opinion Quarterly, 2: 1 (Jan. 1938), 
pp. 126-33; “Violations of Press Freedom in 
America,” Journalism Quarterly, 15: 1 (March 
1938), pp. 19-27; “Dailies in Towns Under 
10,000 Gaining,” Editor & Publisher, 72: 1 
(Jan. 7, 1939), p. 14; “Trends Affecting the 
Daily Newspapers,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 
3: 3 (July 1939), pp. 497-502. 
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TABLE 1—CompstitivE SITUATION IN THE DAILY NEWSPAPER FIELD” 














1930 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
Cities with Competing Dailies®......... 288°) 251 230 209 196 181° 
Morning Dailies’. ................ 241 222 212 198 184 173 
Evening Dailies®. 2.2.2... ........ 488 416 371 333 304 280 
Cities with Local Monopolies*......... 1,114 | 1,206 | 1,230 | 1,249 | 1,241 | 1,245 
One-Daily-Newspaper Cities®.......... 1,002 | 1,056 | 1,083 | 1,094 | 1,077 | 1,092 
Daily Newspaper Cities®.............. 1,402 | 1,457 | 1,460 | 1,458 | 1,437 | 1,426 
Total Dailies. 2.0.0.0... cece eee eee 1,942 | 1,989 | 1,993 | 1,936 | 1,888 | 1,8784 
Morning Dailies... ............... 388 405 416 398 383 380 
Evening Dailies..... "led EAIRT 1,554 | 1,584 | 1,577 | 1,538 | 1,505 | 1,498 





a English-language dailies of general circulation in 48 states and D. C. 

è Figures for “cities with competing dailies” are maximums; figures for ‘cities with local 
monopolies” represent minimum totals. Tabulated with the aid of Elizabeth Briant Lee 
from lists in Editor & Publisher, 63: 37 (Jan. 31, 1931), Sec. II, pp. 18-110; 70: 5 (Jan. 30, 
1937), Sec. II, pp. 16-114; 71: 5 (Jan. 29, 1938), Sec. II, pp. 16-115; 72: 4 (Jan. 28, 1939), 
Sec. II, pp. 12-102; 73: 4 (Jan. 27, 1940), Sec. II, pp. 12-100; 74: 4 (Jan. 25, 1941), Sec. II, 
pp. 14-104. Compare with other studies summarized in A.-M. Lee, The Daily Newspaper in 
America, op. cit., pp. 76-80, and in George L. Bird, ‘‘Newspaper Monopoly and Political 


Independence,” Journalism Quarterly, op. cit., esp. pp. 207, 209. 
¢ Complete lists of these cities were prepared for the Federal Communications Commission 
and placed in evidence July 24, 1941; they are to appear in the Commission’s report on press- 


radio relations. 


4 According to a tabulation prepared by the Office of Radio Research, Columbia Univer- 
sity, at the request of the Federal Communications Commission, the 1940 Editor & Publisher 
figure of 1,878 includes 78 “trade and part time publications” (F.C.C. Docket No. 6051, 


July 1941). 


The number of cities having only one 
daily newspaper has grown steadily from 
353 in 1899 to 504 in 1909, 686 in 1919, 
and 913 in 1929.9 In terms of English- 
language dailies alone, the total has risen 
from 981 in 1929%° to 1,002 in 1930, 
1,056 in 1936, and 1,092 in 1940. As 
Standard Rate & Data Service figures 
for 1926-411 indicate, the apparently 


9 Compiled by W. C. Masche from data in- 
cluded in N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., American 
Newspaper Annual for 1900, American News- 
paper Annual and Directory for 1910 and 
1920, and Directory of Newspapers and Peri- 
odicals for 1930; Malcolm M. Willey and 
Stuart A. Rice, Communication Agencies and 
Social Life (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1933), 
p. 164. 

10 George L. Bird, “Newspaper Monopoly 
and Political Independence,” Journalism Quar- 
terly, 17: 3 (Sept. 1940), pp. 207, 209. 

11 See Table 1. 

12 Compiled with the aid of Elizabeth Briant 
Lee for the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, placed in evidence July 24, 1941; the 


steady growth in the number of daily 
newspaper cities—thus suggested by the 
totals for one-daily-newspaper cities— 
continued from a total of 1,338 in 1926 
to 1,390 in 1930, 1,412 in 1933, and a 
peak of 1,460 in 1938, and then declined 
to 1,435 in 1940 and 1,429 in 1941, 

While the number of daily newspaper 
cities thus rose between 1880 and 1938 
from 389 to 1,460, increasing more than 
three and one-half times, the total num- 
ber of daily newspapers mounted from 
971 in 1880 to a peak of 2,600 in 1909, 
fell to a low of 2,080 in 1933, and then 
recovered to 2,228 in 1937, a net increase 
over the period of a little less than two 
and one-third times.*® 

Table 1, presenting figures for ‘the 
English-language general-circulation dai- 
lies alone, shows the manner in which 





complete compilation is to appear in the Com- 
mission report on press-radio relations. 
18 U, S. Census reports, 
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the rise in the, number of places of pub- 
lication and the net decrease in the 
number of dailies since 1909 have meant 
the elimination of competition in the 
large majority of American cities. The 
figures in Table 1 on unified local owner- 
ship and control and on competing news- 
papers are the best available at the pres- 
ent time, but they must be qualified in 
this way: The totals for “cities with 
competing dailies” are maximums. The 
totals for “cities with local monopolies” 
are minimums. ‘This procedure was fol- 
lowed because not all details of joint- 
ownership relations and- of possible 
“gentlemen’s agreements” concerning 
operation are revealed in the lists tabu- 
lated. Only in such large centers as 
New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia, 
and in a few smaller places can one find 
dailies that actually compete for sub- 
scribers on the politico-economic front.*# 
Only in New York are there such con- 
trasting papers as Times, Daily Worker, 
Sun, PM, Daily News, and Wall Street 
Journal, The number of morning papers 
in the “competing” centers has long been 
below the number of centers, and there 
is an average of only 1.6 evening dailies 
in such cities. 

Space does not permit an extended in- 
terpretation, with illustrations, of Table 
ls implications. Suffice it to say that 
the trend towards an expansion of the 
number of local monopolies and the con- 
traction of cities with competing dailies 
has apparently persisted over a long pe- 
riod and will probably continue some- 
what further. A detailed comparison of 


Per cent 
55.8 
38.0 
12.2 
22.5+ 
10.1 
11.6 

5.54 
100.0 


917,219 
604,583 
027,072 
262,822 
139,265 
784,141 
265,066 


Total 


All Day 
619 
3,190 
40 


Net Paid Circulation 
1,268 
177 


612,976 


158| 4,507,581 
719} 2,486,015 
469| 4,163,006 
234| 2,056,672 
11,322,187 |20,179,219] 9,602,041 |41,103,447 


Evening 


Morning 
8,928 
3,794 
1,565 

384 
443 
168 





6.1 
25+] 7,105 


Per cent 
0.3 
14.0 
18.3 
61.7 
40.6 





All Day Total® 
21 
8 
1 
64 


Number of Papers 


Evening 
41 





Morning 


100.0 


1,852 





1,297 189 


177 





Standard Rate & Data Service figures 
from 1926 to 1941 7° gives a rather clear 


14 George L. Bird points out that in 1937 
only 66 communities had “a choice between 
local papers acknowledging different political 
allegiance”; he lists 237 towns as having “a 
choice between ownerships,” and 1,438 “com- 
munities publishing newspapers”; see his 
“Newspaper Monopoly and Political Independ- 
ence,” Journalism Quarterly, op. cit. 

15 Mentioned above; see note 12. 


TABLE 2—RELATIVE SIZES OF ENGLISH-LANGUAGE DAILIES OF GENERAL CIRCULATION: 1940-1941 4 





Below 5,000... 


200,000 and more..... 
Totalicecdws PN Aceon ae 


500,000 and more..... 


Circulation Group 
100,000 and more........ 
25,000-100,000.. 
10,000-25,000........... 
Below 10,000.... 


a Forty-eight states and D. C. only. Compiled from Standard Rate & Data Service: Newspaper Section, 23:5 (May 1941), Part I, p. 3; circulation figures are for the period 


ending September 30, 1940. 3 A r Ae. . 
b Allday dailies are counted as two units for this column, following the custom of Editor & Publisher; compare ‘totals in this table with those for 1940 in Table 1. 
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TABLE 3—CIRCULATION AVERAGE FOR SIX MONTHS ENDING SEPTEMBER 30, 1933, 1937-40 











Morning Evening Daily Sunday 
1933 14,434,257 25,154,915 39,589,172 26,413,047 
1937 15,876,784 25,541,946 41,418,730 30,956,916 
1938 15,107,981 24,463,858 39,571,839 30,480,922 
1939 15,524,717 24,145,965 39,670,682 31,519,009 
1940 16,114,018 24,017,593 41,131,611 32,371,092 


impression of the tendency of publishers 
to start dailies in new fields with fewer 
than 10,000 persons and to withdraw 
competing journals from towns of more 
than 10,000.*¢ 


Newspaper circulations 


The foregoing statistics, which treat 
each daily too much as a comparable 
unit, need to be clarified by reference to 
circulation figures. Table 2, based on 
Standard Rate & Data Service mate- 
rials, indicates that 112 or 6.1 per cent 
of the country’s dailies control 55.8 per 
cent of the circulation, that 1,142 or 61.7 
per cent of the dailies have but 11.6 per 
cent of the total circulation, and that 
751 or 40.6 per cent of the whole have 
less than 5,000 each or a total of 5.5 + 
per cent of the country’s aggregate daily 
circulation. In short, 372 dailies (many 
owned by chain operators) with 25,000 
or more subscribers represent 20.1 per 
cent of the total number of dailies but 
control 78.3 per cent of the country’s 
circulation. 

Such a circulation breakdown is avail- 
able for only a few years,” but a com- 
parison of certain figures for 1933 and 
1941 suggests something of what is tak- 
ing place. In 1933, 145 or 7.7 per cent 
of the 1,893 dailies in English and of 
general circulation had 50,000 or more 
circulation, and only 53 or 2.8 per cent 


16 See A. M. Lee, “Recent Developments in 
the Daily Newspaper Industry,” Public Opin- 
ion Quarterly, 2: 1 (Jan. 1938), pp. 126-33, 
esp. p. 128. 

17A, M. Lee, The Daily Newspaper in 
America, op. cit, pp. 73-4. 





had less than 1,000.18 In 1941, 222 or 
12.0 per cent of the 1,852 dailies had 
50,000 or more circulation, and only 25 
or 1.4 per cent had less than 1,000.'° 
The number of dailies with less than 
10,000 circulation dropped from 1,334 
in 1933 to 1,142 in 1941, but this was 
probably due chiefly to the movement 
of papers into the higher circulation cate- 
gories, and not to deaths. As mentioned 
above, evidence exists that much of the 
expansion in the number of daily news- 
papers occurs in smaller trading areas 
not hitherto served by dailies. 

The curves of total morning, evening, 
Sunday, and daily circulation followed 
approximately the same tendencies dur- 
ing recent decades until 1937. They all 
reached a peak in the six-month period 
ending March 31, 1930: 40,078,892 
daily and 27,488,682 Sunday. Then 
they all slumped to a low in the period 
ending September 30, 1933: 35,175,238 
daily and 24,040,630 Sunday. As the 
figures in Table 3 indicate, they all 
reached a new peak together in 1937, 
After receding from this high point, how- 
ever, evening circulations did not recover 
to a new high in 1940 as did the morn- 
ing and Sunday totals. 

Perhaps this comparative weakness of 
the evening dailies from a circulation 
standpoint is due to the news bulletin 
services of radio stations, combated more 


18 Editor & Publisher, 66: 28 (Nov. 25, 
1933), Sec. I, p. 26. 

19 Standard Rate & Data Service: News- 
paper Section, 23: 5 (May 1941), Part I, p. 
3; fairly comparable with the Editor & Pub- 
lisher data for 1933, above. 
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readily by morning newspapers with 
their favorable time differential in which 
to prepare extensive news reports and 
pictorial materials.?° 


Per capita circulation 


When these recent circulation totals 
are related to population changes, the re- 
sult is not so optimistic. Editor & Pub- 
lisher ™ has pointed out that a circula- 
tion increase in 1930-40 of 6.1 per cent 
for dailies should be compared with a 
population increase of 6.9 per cent. The 
Sunday circulation rise of 22.1 per cent 
is more heartening to the minority of 
newspaper publishers who have such an 
edition. 

This dropping-off of per capita daily 
circulation resembles similar drops in 
other media. A recent report by the Co- 
operative Analysis of Broadcasting esti- 
mates the over-all United States radio 
audience at 6.3 persons out of each pos- 
sible 100, “five lower than at any time 
since C.A.B. got going in 1930.” And 
to this Time adds: 


Thus, as it had to book publishing and 
the movies, a wave of public inattention 
rolled over the radio. [It seems that] as 
the world’s wars grew grimmer, people have 
grown harder to communicate with. With 
U. S. liquor consumption, road-house busi- 
ness and the automobile accident rate spi- 
raling giddily, it appeared that a harassed 
people was bent on finding speedier escape 
from its troubles, did not want to see or 
hear anything very much—even when the 
hearing was free.?? 


Chain ownership 


Newspaper chains, as was mentioned 

above, play a role in reducing still fur- 
ther the number of ownerships among 
the 372 dailies with 25,000 or more sub- 
scribers. Table 4 indicates the extent 
of chain ownership in this country. 
. 20 Editor & Publisher, 74: 4 (Jan. 25, 1941), 
Sec. II, p. 118; A. M. Lee, The Daily Newspa- 
per in America, of. cit, pp. 727-28. 

2174; 4 (Jan. 25, 1941), Sec. II, p. 13. 

22 Time, 38: 10 (Sept. 8, 1941), p. 45. 


TABLE 4—CHAIN OWNERSHIP OF NEWS- 
PAPERS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Number of Number of Chain 
hains Newspapers 
1910 13 62 
1923 31 153 
1926 55 228 
1928 54 280 
1929 59 325 
1930 55 311 
1931 56 314 
, 1932 65 342 
1933 63 361 
1934 63 347 
1935 59 329 
1936 60 316 
1937 60 318 
1940 60 319 


These tabulations, based chiefly upon 
Editor & Publisher lists?’ are difficult 
to interpret because of the wide range 
in the size of newspaper units involved, 
and also because of the diversity of the 
character of the chains geographically 
and organizationally. Available figures 
indicate, however, that the chains have 
about two-fifths of the daily and ap- 
proximately one-half of the Sunday 
newspaper circulation of the country.** 
The high average circulation of these 
dailies and the known big-city character- 
istics of such chains as those of Scripps- 
Howard, Hearst, and Gannett suggest 
the prominence of such ownership rela- 
tions among the 372 dailies with 25,000 
or more subscribers, 


Press-radio affiliations 


Another newspaper ownership devel- 
opment, the merging of press-radio con- 
trol, became the subject of an investiga- 
tion by the Federal Communications 
Commission during the summer of 1941. 


23 1910-35, A. M. Lee, The Daily News- 
paper in America, op. cit, p. 215; 1936~37, 
National Labor Relations Board, Collective 
Bargaining in the Newspaper Industry (Bull. 
No. 3, Oct. 1938), p. 9; 1940 tabulated from 
Editor & Publisher, 74: 4 (Jan. 25, 1941), 
Sec. If, p. 119. 

24A, M. Lee, The Daily Newspaper in 
America, op. cit., pp. 215-17, 255-56, 
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Discussing the trends toward local press 
and press-radio monopolies before this 
Commission, Marco Morrow of The 
Capper Publications asserted: 


[Newspaper competition] is like two or 
three denominational churches in a commu- 
nity. The difference between them is twee- 
diedum and tweedledee, and they would be 
able to give ‘a better community service if 
they would get together. And we are get- 
ting away from the old idea. I don’t know 
how many community churches there are, 
but probably our grandfathers would turn 
over in their graves if they knew.2® 


He claimed that it was better for news- 
papers to be “good than prevalent.” 7* 
Mr. Morrow’s analogy overlooks the fact 
that men still fight in order to have sev- 
eral competing churches, several com- 
peting newspapers, several competing 
political parties. 


NEWSPAPER FINANCES 


What have these tendencies meant to 
newspapers financially? Is the News- 
print Association of Canada correct in 
saying “that the newspaper, as a seller 
of commodities and services, has been a 
declining force in the U. S. economy 
since the peak year 1933 (not 1929), 
and that the rate of decline appears to 
be accelerating”? ? Other articles in 
this volume also deal with newspaper 
finances, but here it is appropriate to 
relate financial trends to the elimination 
of local competition. 


25 Quoted by Carter Brooke Jones in Wask- 
ington Star, July 25, 1941. 

28 Mr, Morrow also testified: “If a commu- 
nity can support two or three avenues of 
communication, well, let them have it, but 
it is a great deal better to have one efficient— 
one that is doing the job—than to have two 
that are doing a halfway job and eventually 
going broke.” Docket No. 6051, Official Re- 
porting of Proceedings before the Federal 
Communications Commission at Washington, 
D. C., July 24, 1941, p. 227. 

27 Newsprint Association of Canada, Further 
Trends of U. S. Newspapers (Montreal, Survey 
No. 7, July 1941), p. 13. 


The only reasonably accurate financial 
figures for newspapers are those com- 
piled by the Bureau of the Census. 
Even though these reports are usually 
from eighteen months to two years old 
when released, they merit examination. 
They indicate, for one thing, that the 
unusual stability of the newspaper in- 
dustry during the depression should not 
be used as the basis for saying that— 
since its percentage position in American 
industry has since slipped—the industry 
is sagging.”* It is well also to remember 
that mergers, many of them in large cen- 
ters and affecting large properties, have 
resulted in operating economies and that 
the total expenditure for newspaper ad- 
vertising is now divided among fewer 
units, especially among fewer large units. 

In 1937-39 the value of products of 
the newspaper publishing and printing 
industry dropped 1.5 per cent, but sala- 
ries paid decreased 23.0 per cent and 
wages slipped 11.4 per cent. The con- 
tention might be made that the purchase 
of materials, supplies, fuel, electrical en- 
ergy, and contract work required such 
wage and salary slashes, but these items 
advanced only 4.8 per cent. Another 
contention might be that taxes required 
such sacrifices on the part of the em- 
ployees of the industry, but the Census 
report indicates that funds available for 
taxes, rents, dividends, and so forth, in- 
creased from $317,897,854 in 1937 to 
$359,162,161 in 1939. Mergers and 
other factors dropped salaried personnel 
from a total of 101,898 in 1937 to 66,550 
in 1939, and wage earners from a total 
of 109,676 to 96,991. The prewar “re- 
cession” was on, of course, but mergers 
helped to take the roll of salaried em- 
ployees below 1914-19 levels and gave 
the total number of wage earners the 


28 For further details, see A. M. Lee, “Trends 
Affecting the Daily Newspapers,” Public Opin- 
ion Quarterly, 3: 3 (July 1939), pp. 497-502, 
esp. 500-502; also A. M. Lee, The Daily News- 
paper in America, op. cit., pp. 197-203. 
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biggest dip on record. At the same time, 
average wages held at $1,692 to $1,695, 
but average salaries rose from $1,880 to 
$2,217. Managemental salaries loomed 
larger proportionately in noncompetitive 
plants. 


Darty PERIODICALS 


Let us now turn to a brief considera- 
tion of daily periodicals, foreign-language 
dailies and weeklies, and weekly news- 
papers. 

The classification “daily periodicals” 
(i.e., periodicals other than newspapers 
issued daily) was differentiated by the 
Bureau of the Census from 1921. It in- 
cludes Womews Wear Daily, American 
Banker, Daily Drovers’ Journal, and 
others. It reached a peak of 207 in 
1929, declined to 204 in 1931, to 177 
in 1933, climbed to 196 in 1935, and 
then slumped to 163 in 1937, when such 
dailies circulated 790,722 copies. N. W. 
Ayer & Son’s Directories indicate that 
trade and other daily periodicals num- 
bered 189 in 1932 and 193 in 1933— 
according to a definition of the category 
somewhat different from that of the 
Census—and then dropped to 171 in 
1934, 172 in 1935, 126 in 1936, and 
held at 131 in 1937, 134 in 1938, 132 
in 1939, and 138 in 1940. On the 
whole, despite notable exceptions, these 
papers are less stable than general-cir- 
culation dailies, but they perform useful 
functions as daily trade and other spe- 
cial-interest publications. 


FOREIGN-LANGUAGE PAPERS 


The present World War, like the pre- 
vious one, is taking its toll of foreign- 
language publications. For that matter, 
the long-term trend in this field since 
1914 has been downward. The most 
recent peak in foreign-language dailies 
was in 1935 with 130, according to 
Ayer’s Directories, and 25 of these were 
trade and other special-interest journals; 
the 1940 figure was 119, And, with ef- 


forts at assimilation and penalties for 
“foreign-ness” again redoubled," this 
war will probably carry elimination fur- 
ther in this field. 

A smaller and less easily described 
field, Negro publications, serves the in- 


“terests of about one-tenth of the Ameri- 


can population. A recent estimate places 
the number of Negro newspapers at 108, 
mostly weeklies, seven of them with cir- 
culations of more than 20,000. One, the 
Atlanta Daily World, is the only suc- 
cessful Negro daily to appear in this 
country. The Pittsburgh Courier, with 
a circulation of 129,049, is the most 
powerful weekly in this field.®° 


THE WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 
The weekly newspaper field generally 


. has tended to diminish in its number 


of units since its peak period of 1906-14, 
when it hovered near 16,200. Recently, 
weekly newspapers and periodicals have 
totaled some 12,000, rising to 12,259 in 
1939 and 12,162 in 1940. Of these, 
1,350 to 1,500 have been weekly periodi- 
cals, and in 1940 there were 10,796 
weekly newspapers.* Census circula- 
tion reports for weeklies—the best avail- 
able—are not very satisfactory, because 
units doing a business of less than $5,000 
a year are not included, and this ex- 
cludes a variable proportion of the pub- 
lications, depending upon business con- 
ditions. For what the figures are worth, 
however, they indicate that the 1939 
circulation of weeklies aggregated 18,- 
294,604, almost as much as the 18,883,- 
551 in 1929 and somewhat above the low 
point of 12,048,317 in 1933. The num- 
ber of local monopolies in this field is 
increasing through mergers and elimina- 
tions, it is understood, much as it is in 

29 Institute for Propaganda Analysis, “Axis 
Voices Among the Foreign Born,” Propaganda 
Analysis, 4: 9 (July 24, 1941). 

80 Institute for Propaganda Analysis, “Ne- 
groes Ask About Democracy,” Propaganda 
Analysis, 4: 10 (Aug. 26, 1941), esp. p. 8. 

31 Ayer Directories, 
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the daily newspaper field, and also as a’ 
result of the increasing stability of in- 
vestments—of the increasing difficulty of 
establishing competing enterprises. 


COMPETITION AND INSTITUTIONALISM 


What factors tend to offset the trends 
toward local monopolies and national 
integration in the newspaper and espe- 
cially the daily newspaper field? The 
possibilities of cheaper typesetting and 
printing methods—especially of substi- 
tutes for metal type—have frequently 
been mentioned. Such innovations in 
the past have meant bigger newspaper 
properties, not any permanent increase 
in competition. Outside the field of 
printed journalism, frequency modula- 
tion in radio may be mentioned. 
Whether this new medium will make for 
more or less competition depends upon 
the definitions of Federal policy worked 
out in the next few years. Pamphlets, 
special-interest weeklies and monthlies 
issued by political and religious groups, 
trade unions, trade associations, indus- 
tries, and other groups, speakers, and 
forums give the most substance today 
to competition in the communications 
field throughout the country. 

The potentially oppressive power of a 
rigid institutionalism in the press and 
radio fields might well be a matter of 
concern to Americans generally, and of 


more than passing financial interest to 
even those publishers in local monopoly 
situations. In analyzing this, Editor & 
Publisher attributed the growth of mo- 
nopoly quite accurately to‘ the growth 
of institutionalism, of more and more 


> rigid customs inside and outside of the 


newspaper industry, thus: 


The condition has arisen not by the will 
of any individual or group, but from a 
gradual growth of custom, both in news- 
paper operation and in the purchase of ad- 
vertising space. Multiplication of editorial 
services has tremendously increased costs 
as compared with those of twenty years 
ago. These services tend to freeze them- 
selves into the newspaper structure. They 
do not fluctuate with the rise and fall of 
income.®? 


A young man could start a daily news- 
paper in New York City today along the 
lines of The Sun of 1833, a four-page 
one-cent sheet, and he could do this on 
small capital. But the news would be 
stale (if he used Ben Day’s news-gather- 
ing methods); the features would smell 
of the paste pot; the whole job would 
attract few purchasers even at one cent 
in competition with today’s Daily News 
at two cents, today’s Times at three. 
Part of the press’s institutionalism, a 
very powerful part, is in the minds of 
subscribers. 
3271: 53 (Dec, 31, 1938), p. 20. 
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Changes in the Basic Newspaper Pattern 


By Burrett P. GARNETT 


OR curiosity’s sake I recently went 

into the composing room of the 
Washington Daily News and asked to 
see a one-column stick, such as I used 
in my boyhood while learning to set 
type. Brownie, the machinist who keeps 
the linotypes in order, was pretty sure 
there was one around somewhere. He 
obligingly looked into drawers, tool 
boxes, and type cases. He questioned 
several men in the “ad alley”—all to no 
avail. Mechanization has wiped out the 
necessity for the one-column stick in 
this metropolitan paper and in other 
newspaper composing rooms except in 
the “back shops” of some rural weeklies, 
but the pattern set by it remains. 

That the newspaper’s physical pat- 
tern is linked to tools, materials, and the 
progress of mechanical invention is 
clearly indicated in the simple case of 
the composing stick. Patterns, once 
fixed, linger on. The types from which 
nearly all newspapers are printed are 
arranged in columns. In the days of 
hand-set type, the most convenient stick 
for a compositor was one that would fit 
nicely into the palm of the left hand. 
Such a stick turned out to be 13 ems 
wide.t It enabled the printer to set 
the types in place and hold them with 
his thumb until the line could be com- 
pleted, and these simple facts determined 
column width of newspapers. 

Mechanical problems determined other 
formats. The even right-hand margin 
of the newspaper column, for instance, 
was adopted, originally, not only to at- 
tain neatness and symmetry, but because 
the numerous types must fit into the 
stick with uniform tightness to prevent 


1¥n more recent days the width of the col- 
umn in most daily newspapers was changed to 
123%% ems for reasons explained in this article. 


the “pieing” of the type in transferring 


‘it to a galley? 
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When advertising came to be sold, the 
column, naturally enough, was the meas- 
ure used for setting the advertising space 
rate. A number of years ago newspapers 
were, ordinarily, seven columns wide. 
Someone found that by changing the 
width of the column from 13 ems to 124% 
ems, and by using narrower outside 
margins, he could get eight columns on 
the page instead of seven. This would 
permit a considerable increase in adver- 
tising revenues and a larger amount of 
other reading matter per page of white 
paper. Most standard-size newspapers 
now are made up eight columns to the 
page, a change in format of some impor- 
tance.* 


NEWSPAPER POINT SYSTEM 


Newspaper machinery, newsprint pa- 
per, and type are all—or nearly all— 
manufactured to conform to the point 
system, with the pica em as the principal 
unit of measure. The pica em is 12 
points, or 0.13837 inch in width (about 
one-sixth of an inch).® 


2 Mechanical and production problems de- 
termined the page size of newspapers, Space 
limitations prevent a discussion of this here. 

3 Newspaper designers often say that the 13 
or 1214 em column is easiér to read and is 
more convenient for readers than other meas- 
ures, This seems debatable, since compara- 
tively little other reading matter is confined 
to such widths. The argument is probably 
better supported on grounds of legibility of the 
type itself. Newspaper body type is usually 
minion, 7 point, or brevier, 8 point, Many 
important metropolitan papers have recently 
gone over from 7 point to 8 point. 

4For variety, some newspapers use wider 
columns on pages which do not carry adver- 
tising. 

5In job work and in fixing rates of pay to 
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While some flexibility has been 
achieved in the newspaper pattern 
through the steady stream of inventions 
—cylinder presses, linotype and other 
typesetting machines, high-speed folders,” 
stereotyping, photoengraving, and the 
like—newspapers produced by relief 
printing are still dominated by the point 
system. Important changes in the 
physical pattern of the newspaper have 
come about, of course, but the basic 
format has not been ‘greatly modified. 
In the main, the newspaper column is 
still the dsitinguishing mark of a news- 
paper. $ 

Important changes have been made 
through distribution of type masses on 
the page and the use of type for display 
purposes. The skillful integration of 
type and halftone has also altered the 
appearance of newspapers. Type de- 
signers have made conscientious efforts 
to produce newspapers easier to read and 
more pleasant to look at. Editors have 
done their part to modify the newspaper 
pattern to keep pace with public taste 
and desires. Excitement of the curiosity 
of the reader through the use of scare 
heads has given way in a comparatively 
recent period to the publication of ar- 
resting pictures. In the metropolitan 
field, news in pictures has assumed al- 
most as much importance.as news in 
print® In the past ten years, local and 
national news picture services and the 
wire and radio transmission of photo- 
graphs have had an important influence 
in altering the make-up of newspapers, 
breaking the “up-and-down” design of 
most pages and providing a more attrac- ` 
tive division of space. 





compositors, the em is often used as a basis 
of measurement. A good linotype operator 
in a newspaper shop will set about 5,000 ems 
an hour. 

8 With the advent of “spot” news through 
radio broadcasting, the prompt reproduction 
of pictures is about the only news field that 
the newspaper still occupies exclusively. 
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CHANGES IN. CONTENT 


As editors cultivated the dormant or 
changing interest of readers in various 
manifestations of American life, the con- 
tents and sometimes thé physical form 
of the newspaper were altered.” News- 
paper readers in the middle age groups 
will recall that in their lifetime the num- 
ber of sports pages has increased and 
that much greater emphasis is given now 
than formerly to features for women. 
They will recall also that when the 
automobile was a new and exciting nov- 
elty, nearly all Sunday pdpers carried 
automobile pages or whole sections de-. 
voted to motor cars and motoring.’ At 
one time there were radio pages and 
aviation: columns. Currently, news of 
travel and resorts—particularly resorts 
in the Western Hemisphere—appear to 
be on the increase? 

These special pages are, in most cases, 
additional pages. Nearly every metro- 
politan paper contains more pages per 
edition than it did thirty years ago. The 
addition of pages has not greatly affected 
format, except that newspapers in large 
cities have two sections. In many cases 
the first page of the second section is 
made up as attractively as the Page 1 
“show window.” . Sports stories and pic- 


. tures; the stories.and pictures of en- 


ticing resorts, stéamships, and stream- 
lined trains; and the features on the 
women’s page, are fitted into the chase 
much as pictures and stories of the new 
Buicks. and Packards used to be on the 
automobile pages. 

Through the use of matrix picture 


7In the sense that a 6- or 12-page paper 
became a 24- or 36-page pdper, for example. 

8 Such pages and editions are now confined 
principally to the period when new models are 
introduced to the public by manufacturers. 

® Naturally, all of the special pages, with 
the exception of sports, are influenced to’ some 
extent by the business office. Pages addressed 
to prospective travelers attract advertisements 
of resort hotels and travel utilities. 
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services, syndicated columns, and other 
materials, the smaller papers have tried 
to keep pace with the metropolitan press, 
but it has been a losing battle for many 
in the nonmetropolitan field. They 
have changed less in appearance, per- 
haps, than the big city dailies, by reason 
of the fact that they have had less op- 
portunity to attract advertising in large 
volume. 


EFFECTS OF ECONOMIC CHANGES 


The changes have to a considerable 
extent divided the press into two kinds 
of newspapers, the strong and the weak. 
The expansion of strong newspapers, 
along with the growth of radio broad- 
casting, has meant the demise of a large 
number of dailies and an increasing 
number of weekly newspapers. Through 
superior capital resources, the strong pa- 
pers have been able to acquire new and 
faster presses and other equipment; im- 
prove their engraving plants and photo- 
graphic units; purchase and man special 
delivery trucks; build up circulation 
staffs; and maintain aggressive national 
advertising departments. 

The effect has been to cause consoli- 
dations. More and more newspapers 
operate on a 24-hour basis, producing 
morning, afternoon, city, and suburban 
editions. 
capable of turning out newspapers rap- 


. idly, and efficiency requires that such 


a plant be kept busy. In several cities 
where there has not been consolidation 


of ownership of morning and afternoon; 
papers, arrangements have been made. 


for producing different newspapers, each 
with an individualized ownership and 
editorial policy, from a single plant. 
The effects ‘of such changes are diffi- 
cult to appraise. If the subscribers do 
not like today’s newspapers as well as 
the newspapers of an older period, they 
do not show their feelings in any meas- 
urable form. Year after year, as con- 
solidations have taken place, total cir- 


culations of all daily newspapers have 
steadily risen, keeping pace with the 
increases in population. If newspapers 
carry less advertising today than they 
did ten or fifteen years-ago, it is prob- 
ably because business conditions have 
not warranted heavy advertising appro- 
priations. Also, radio and other media 
have become strong competitors. for the 
advertisers’ dollars. 


GROWTH OF SUBURBAN PRESS 


The growth of the metropolitan press 
has opened a field for local. dailies and 
weeklies: neighborhood and suburban 
papers which give more editorial atten- 
tion to local news than ‘the larger news- 
papers can afford to give. Most of these 
journals gain their profits and offset their 
production costs by reliance upon adver- 
tising as the principal source of revenue. 
Some, indeed, are given free to readers 
(“free distribution” papers) in order to 
attract a large volume of advertising at 
the outset. No attempt is made to ob- 
tain subscribers until after the paper has 
been established as a paying enterprise, 
and frequently not even then. It cannot 
be said of them, generally, that they 
represent new or revolutionary concepts 
of journalism. They follow the con- 


. ventional pattern rather closely. 
The large newspaper plant is» - 


The tabloid newspaper has been in 
existence long enough to be regarded as 
a conventional newspaper form. Al- 
though fewer thari fifty of approximately 
nineteen hundred dailies of general cir- 
culation in this country are tabloids, 
several are so widely circulated that the 
tabloid format is familiar to nearly all 
newspaper readers. This is particularly 
true of Sunday editions of tabloids, 
found on newsstands in every section 
of the country.?° 


10 The New York Daily News, with a circu- 
lation of ‘nearly 2,000,000 daily and nearly 
2,500,000 Sunday, leads all American news- 
papers in the number circulated. The Sunday 
circulation of the New York Mirror, also a 
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No special newspaper machinery is 
required to produce a tabloid. It is 
printed and folded exactly like the paper 
which rolls from presses of standard-size 
newspapers, and any shop which pro- 
duces a standard-size newspaper can 
with almost equal facility produce a 
tabloid. The method employed is to 
divide the chase for a standard news- 
paper page into two sections, running 
the columns the short dimension of the 
chase instead of the long way, in order 
that two tabloid pages can be produced 
instead of one standard page. The 
tabloid format probably is better suited 
to the production of profusely illustrated 
newspapers, in that illustrations can be 
fitted into the smaller page space more 
attractively and more conveniently for 
the reader than in the case of the stand- 
ard page. 

Excepting the openings left for small 
dailies and weeklies in metropolitan 
areas, the field seems to be closed to 
new newspapers that do not have large 
capital resources. Therefore, any con- 
siderable change in either physical pat- 
tern or editorial concept is most likely 
to come in the field now occupied by the 
small daily and the weekly newspaper. 
What changes are likely to take place? 


SEARCH FOR NEw MACHINES 


Throughout the newspaper profession 
and the printing industry there is an 
alert lookout for inventions that will re- 
duce the mechanical costs of producing 
and distributing newspapers.’* In spite 
of many inventions and improvements of 
machines and methods used in relief 


tabloid, is second. The most widely circulated 
“standard” newspaper is the Chicago Tribune, 
with a circulation of more than a million. 

- The rise of the tabloids followed the quick 
success achieved by the New York Daily News, 
launched in June 1919 under the title, Zus- 
trated Daily News. 

11 Lower costs are desired for the collection 
and distribution of the information and pic- 
torial matter that go into newspapers. 


printing, the tendency has been for over- 
all costs to rise rather than to decline. 
Apparently inventors and research work- 
ers have applied themselves more dili- 
gently to the problems of large plants 
than to those of small ones, with the re- 
sult that most of the modern printing 
machinery operates most economically 
in metropolitan newspaper press rooms, 
where daily production runs into hun- 
dreds of thousands of copies. It is pos- 
sible, also, that in imitating the larger 
newspapers and in endeavoring to keep 
pace with them, a number of small city 
newspapers have invested considerable 
amounts of capital in high-speed equip- 
ment that actually is not suited to their 
needs, and may have unduly increased 
their production costs. Certainly some 
newspapers during the twenties made ex- 
travagant purchases of presses and other 
units, and constructed unnecessarily 
large plant and office buildings. 

Weekly publishers are equally inter- 
ested in the search for low-cost produc- 
tion. Henry Beetle Hough, one of the 
publishers of the Vineyard Gazette of 
Edgartown, Martha’s Vineyard, con- 
fesses in Country Editor 1? that for years 
he “dreamed of a small, simple type- 
setting machine, such a machine as could 
be put upon a table and operated by 
anyone.” He invented and patented 
such a machine. His account of his 
experiences in trying to induce manu- 
facturers to undertake production of his 
device should be read by all would-be 
publishers and would-be inventors. Mr. 
Hough is still waiting “to see whether 
someone will come along with. a photo- 
composing machine to liberate the small 
town newspaper.” The belief that, ulti- 
mately, photocomposition will supersede 
existing typesetting machinery has been 
expressed by a number of experts. 

It was once a common saying that a 
printer-editor with a secondhand press 
and a “shirt-tail full of type” could go 

12 Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., 1940. 
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almost anywhere and found a newspaper. 
But the decline from more than 16,000 
weekly newspapers to about 10,800 in 
the last thirty years, and a parallel per- 
centage of decline in the number of daily 
newspapers, indicates that the saying is 
no longer true. Nevertheless, the hope- 
ful interest in the development of offset 
printing suggests that if and when equip- 
ment is perfected for producing news- 
papers by the offset method, permitting 
new enterprises to compete with estab- 
lished ones (in job work as well as in 
production of newspapers), there will be 
a definite increase in the number of 
newspapers produced. 


PHOTOLITHOGRAPHY 


Since the developments in photolithog- 
raphy have been in the commercial print- 
ing field rather than the newspaper in- 
dustry, the process is not familiar to 
many newspaper editors and publish- 
erst? A reel-fed, perfecting offset press 
has been available for newspaper work 
only in the last few years. One was 
employed by the Hartford (Conn.) 


18 Offset photolithography utilizes the an- 
tagonism of grease and water. Alois Senefelder 
(1771-1834), a Bavarian, discovered that by 
writing on a limestone slab with a greasy 
pencil, then moistening the stone and applying 
a greasy ink, the ink adhered only to the parts 
written upon by the pencil. By mild pressure 
of paper upon the stone a transfer of the 
image—in reverse—was obtained. Later it 
was discovered that grained aluminum or zinc 
sheets could be used in place of stone. In 
photolithography, metal sheets are coated with 
bichromated albumin, much as a sheet of paper 
is chemically fixed to receive a print from a 
photographic negative. 

Printing on the metal sheets, or plates, is 
by the same process as making a photographic 
print. When the plate is developed, the areas 
not exposed to light are still coated with a 
soluble substance which is washed off. The 
areas to be printed provide a waxy surface to 
which lithographic ink adheres. Printing di- 
rectly from such plates is known as “planogra- 
phy.” In offset, the metal plates transfer the 
ink to a rubber-covered cylinder, and the rub- 
ber blanket re-transfers it to the paper. 


Newsdaily, an experimental journal 
which operated for several months in 
1940 before its discontinuance. About 
three years ago the Trenton (N. J.) 
Sunday Times-Advertiser undertook pro- 
duction of a four-color magazine which 
was printed on a specially built offset 
press. Costs of production and quality 
of product were satisfactory. 

The offset process is particularly well 
suited to halftone illustration and to 
other pictorial material. Type matter 
must be set in the same manner as for 
relief printing, if conventional body type 
is required. Since the linotype or the 
monotype does the spacing of a line 
automatically, it has seemed difficult to 
substitute typewritten copy in the photo- 
graphic process utilized by offset be- 
cause of the difficulty in obtaining an 
even right-hand margin on a typewritten 
page. Recently manufacturers have put 
on the market typewriters which permit 
proportional spacing of the type char- 
acters, and this serves to reduce type 
composition, at least in part. If con- 
tinued use proves the typewriters to be 
entirely satisfactory, the basic pattern 
of newspapers employing the offset 
method may change radically. 

Except for the matter of composition, 
there is no need for offset printing to be 
governed by the point system. Any sort 
of copy that can be photographed can 
be printed by offset, and this fact per- 
mits flexibility in design. Few of the 
experimenters with offset printing, so 
far, have taken advantage of this flexi- 
bility. Most, indeed, have undertaken 
to imitate letter-press newspapers. 

Not much progress toward widespread 
utilization of the offset method can be 
expected while the defense production 
emergency lasts, because of the scarcity 
of zinc and aluminum and the diversion 
of machinery manufacturing plants to 
defense work. It is probable that con- 
ventional newspapers of large circulation 
will never go over to offset printing, al- 


i 
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though they may include pages or sec- 
tions printed by this method. One of 
the recent developments is the invention 
of a “dry offset” unit which, it is said, 
can satisfactorily be coupled with stand- 
ard newspaper presses. Such units could 
be used for the production of finer-screen 
halftones than can be printed on news- 
print paper by letter-press. 


OFFSET AND THE WEEKLY PRESS 


Manufacturers of printing equipment 
-are well aware of the excellent market 
among weekly newspapers and small 
dailies for new machinery better adapted 
to their requirements than the separate 
newspaper and job presses found in most 
small plants. For example, a weekly 
newspaper with a circulation of 3,000 
can be printed, tabloid size, on an offset 
press which handles a sheet 17 by 22 
inches. The same press can produce 
letterheads and many other kinds of job 
work. The process also permits inex- 
pensive use of photographs and draw- 
ings. Since job work, which used to be 
a mainstay of the country newspaper, 
has been greatly diminished by competi- 
tion from specialty printing houses, the 
small offset press offers the possibility of 
winning back much of this business once 
the necessary technical skill is acquired 
by workers in small plants using the off- 
set process. 

Once the offset process has proved 
itself in small newspaper plants, we can 
assume that progress toward larger and 
faster units will follow, and that col- 
lateral inventions also will emerge—bet- 
ter typing machines, simpler and better 
chemical processes, and perhaps even 
automatic photolithographic plate-mak-~- 
ing units. 

If and when such developments come 
about, there may be marked changes, not 
only in the appearance and the methods 
of producing newspapers, but also in 
their distribution. It would be possible 
even now to utilize available equipment 


for transmission of pictures by telegraph 
and radio for the purpose of transmitting 
facsimiles of newspaper pages. A sys- 
tem of local or neighborhood plants 
could be rigged up to receive images of 
such pages, reproduce them by offset, 
and save much of the time, labor, equip- 
ment, and material now involved in 
transporting copies of newspapers from 
a central plant. 

Whether more and better and differ- 
ent newspapers, or newspapers based 
upon a different pattern, will result from 
the offset or other method, depends to 
a great extent upon plant equipment and 
operating costs. For the most part, the 
existing newspapers are well financed, 
well equipped, and profitable. New 
newspapers, except in new or rapidly 
growing communities, represent dissent- 
ing opinion. New newspapers are nearly 
always established in the hope of en- 
gaging the interest of readers who do 
not like, or do not read, the existing 
newspapers. 

A number of factors, including the 
criteria by which advertising agencies 
select media, will compel new news- 
papers to publish without much adver- 
tising revenue, especially when they are 
young, and certainly if they operate 
upon a basis of paid subscriptions.* 
Consequently, low production costs be- 
come very important. 


ADLESS NEWSPAPERS 


Widespread attention has been at- 
tracted to PM, the New York daily 
which is now operating on a program 
of carrying no advertising. The PM. 


14 Newspapers supported entirely by circu- 
lation revenue have long been an ideal among 
newspapermen. The only financially success- 
ful experiment in this field was the Chicago 
Day Book, founded by E. W. Scripps and 
edited by Negley D. Cochran. Founded in 
1911, the paper was discontinued in June 1917 
after it had become self-supporting. A sharp 
rise in newsprint costs due to the World War 
forced it into the red. 
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pattern differs from the standard daily. 
The paper cannot be said to be a suc- 
cessful business venture as yet. The 
original plan called for a capitalization 
of $1,500,000, and the paper expected 
to meet all editorial, business office, 
printing, and overhead expenses when its 
daily sales would reach 250,000 copies. 
‘A net of three cents, 313 publishing days 
a year, would yield a gross revenue of 
$2,347,500, which should, with proper 
management, yield’a profit to the pro- 
prietors. PM is, however, an expen- 
sively produced paper from the stand- 
point of printing—the paper used is 
bettér than average newsprint, and it 
uses “cold set” ink, which does not 
smear.75 


16 The use of heavier newsprint, with a 
greater bulk, to obtain better print, especially 
of pictures, by Newsday, published at Hemp- 
stead, L. I, New York, is being tried as a 
means of attracting readers. The publishers 
report that it is cleaner, absorbs and permits 
faster drying of the ink, and prevents printing 
showing through from one side of the sheet 
to the other. 


If adless journalism succeeds, it will 
be because some publisher discovers a 
formula that appeals to a sufficient num- 
ber of readers and arrives at a method 
of production that will be inexpensive 
compared with modern relief printing 
costs. A circulation of 10,000 at $10 per 
annum per subscriber obviously would 
produce $100,000. It is conceivable that 
such a sum might well cover all costs 
of editing, manufacture, and distribution 
of a newspaper suited to such a circula- 
tion in some communities. 

If this could be done, it is almost cer- 
tain that there would be a considerable 
increase in the number of daily news- 
papers in the United States. There is 
no reason to believe that there is a short- 
age of potential publishers. Whether 
they would produce better newspapers 
than those we have at present is a ques- 
tion. But if journalism were freed of 
the necessity for advertising support, it 
is conceivable that journalists might 
assume a more truly professional stat- 
ure. 


Burrett P. Garnett is co-founder (with Richard 
Boeckel) of Editorial Research Reports, an agency for 
research work on economic and political problems for 


newspaper editors. 


He is still a partner in this enter- 


prise, but is taking a two-year leave of absence to 
launch a weekly newspaper in Key West, Florida, to 
be produced by offset photolithography. He was for- 
merly employed on newspapers in the Middle West and 
was with the Washington Bureau of the United Press 
in 1918-19, He has also served as managing editor of 
the Washington Herald and of the Washington Daily 


News. 


Trends in Newspaper Content 


By FRANK LUTHER MOTT 


HE publisher is a merchant, and 

the editorial art is largely one of 
merchandising, as respects general news- 
paper content. In taking a position on 
a public issue, the editor and the pub- 
lisher may be, to a certain extent and 
under certain conditions, individualists; 
but in providing the general menu spread 
in the 75 to 225 nonadvertising columns 
of a metropolitan daily, editors and pub- 
lishers attempt to provide, as closely as 
possible, satisfaction for the desires and 
tastes of what they conceive to be their 
proper reader audiences. 

Occasional newspaper failures testify 
that mistakes are sometimes made in 
this catering business, but the upward 
curve of aggregate circulations is evi- 
dence of the skill of newspaper makers 
in answering faithfully to the wishes of 
readers, The old “able editor,” himself 
a part of the social group for which he 
prepared his paper, and united to it by 
economic, political, and institutional 
backgrounds and training, believed that 
he knew through a sixth sense what his 
readers wanted; and since he himself 
felt the same desires and responded to 
the same symbols, this was often true 
enough. But in a more complicated so- 
ciety, modern techniques for the study 
of reader interest have afforded helpful 
guidance. Even editors who are some- 
what contemptuous of such supposedly 
“theoretical” devices are affected by 
them through their imitation of the suc- 
cesses of those who are less cynical, for 
imitation of successful newspaper prac- 
tices is the oldest and most consistent 
secondary cause of general newspaper 
trends. 

The existence of wide divergences in 
what has been called the socialization 
index? of a newspaper signifies only 

1Susan M. Kingsbury, Hornell Hart, and 
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that reader audiences are different. The 
New York Times, the New York Mirror, 
the Baltimore Sun, and the Boston Post 
are all edited alike for newspaper read- 
ers; but their audiences are found on 
different economic and intelligence lev- 
els. All of them are subject to the 
weekly referendum and recall offered 
when the delivery boy collects his money 
and his stops. 


Tue RELATIVE STABILITY OF 
NEWSPAPER CONTENT 


This intimacy with the popular audi- 
ence which is the essence of journalism 
gives newspaper content high validity as 
an index of social desires and responses. 
What a nation of newspaper readers 
wants to read and what it finds pleasure 
in reading are shown pretty definitely in 
a sympathetic journalism. 

But the student who begins to analyze 
and measure newspapers to discover 
trends in content—and thereby trends in 
popular tastes and desires—soon finds 
that his percentages change but little 
from year to year. Apparently there are 
two reasons for this comparatively static 
condition. In the first place, basic de- 
sires are essentially static; and in the 
second place, when circulation holds up, 
it seems like tempting fate to change the 
offering. But beyond these considera- 
tions, it is undeniable that newspapers 
in general are fairly conservative in 
policy. In studying the history of the 
evolution of any new technique—say the 
comic strip or the front-page banner— 
one is impressed by the caution and 
slowness with which it was adopted. 
There are always experimenters, but the 
great bulk of newspapers are slow to 





associates, “Measuring the Ethics of American 
Newspapers,” Journalism Quarterly, Vol. X 
(June 1933), pp. 93-108. 
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AVERAGE NUMBER OF COLUMNS GIVEN CERTAIN CATEGORIES OF CONTENT IN EACH ISSUE IN 
TEN LEADING METROPOLITAN NEWSPAPERS AT THE BEGINNINGS OF FOUR DECADE YEARS, 
WITH PROPORTIONS IN DECIMALS ON THE BASE OF TOTAL NONADVERTISING SPACE 





























1910 1920 1930 1940 

Cols. | Prop. | Cols. | Prop. | Cols. Prop. Cols. | Prop. 
Foreign News and Features......... 2.4 | 031 | 6.2 | .088 | 6.8 | .048 | 14.0 | .079 
Washington News...............--- 4.7 | 061 | 5.0 | 071 | 5.7 | .040 | 10.6 | .060 
Columns Dealing with Public Affairs. . A | .006 1.0 | 007 | 2.5 | .014 
Original Editorials................. 3.0 | 039} 2.8 | .040 | 3.0 | .021 | 3.1 | .018 
Business, Financial, Marine, etc....,..| 16.0 | .211 | 11.4 | .160 | 53.2 | .375 | 56.6 | .320 
Sports. ............. ere eee eee 7.1 | 094 | 10.4 | 146 | 18.2 | .128 | 20.9 | .118 
Society 55 d ekien Sew crete acess eE 1.4 | 019 | 1.8 | 026 | 4.5 | .032 | 6.4 | .036 
Women’s Interests... ..........0-5- 1.1 | 015 1.4 | .020 | 2.3 | .016 | 6.7 | .038 
Theater, Movies, Books, Art, etc.....| 2.2 | .029 2.2 | .031 4.4 | .033 74 | 042 
Radio Announcements and News..... 2.5 | .018 2.5 | .014 
Comic Strips and Singles............ .3 | .010 | 2.0 | .028 | 5.1 | .036 | 10.8 | .061 
Tilustration (excluding comics)....... 4.0 | .054 | 4.0 | .057 | 8.5 | .060 | 19.8 | .112 








change. The accompanying table indi- 
cates few striking changes.? 


War and foreign news 
During the past hundred years of 


2 The table is presented with the following 
warnings against improper reading. The cate- 
gories are not mutually exclusive; pictures, for 
example, are included under both Illustration 
and the category.of the story illustrated. The 
averages represent measurements of ten promi- 
nent newspapers (excluding tabloids) in New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, and Bal- 
timore for the first week of each year named. 
Measurement of additional weeks in other 
parts of the year, and of other papers would 
doubtless result in modifications of these fig- 
ures, Indeed, southern and western papers, 
and three other midwestern papers, as well as 
ten papers for the last week in August 1941, 
have been measured in order to furnish checks, 
and the results will be referred to in the en- 
suing discussion. It must be kept in mind that 
the figures tabulated have little value except as 
they indicate marked changes in the proportion 
of space given to different kinds of content, 
and even then the measurements have not been 
extensive enough to give exact statistics on the 
extent of the changes. It is doubtful if any 
set of measurements, however extensive, would 
be valuable for more than general indications, 
on account of the differences in newspapers 
and in newspaper fields as we get outside the 
full-sized metropolitan group, and the resulting 
difficulties in the correlation of heterogeneous 
data. 


American journalism, booms in foreign 
news have generally accompanied Euro- 
pean wars; and the same rule holds good 
today. But the interest in foreign af- 
fairs following .the Spanish-American 
War was not a wartime boom; the 
United States then for the first time 
found itself a recognized world power, 
and the enthusiasm called forth by the 
watchword “expansion,” as well as a 
new concern for our international rela- 
tions and responsibilities and for the 
commerce’ which “follows the flag,” all 
stimulated the gathering and publication 
of foreign news, Thus in the decade and 
a half before the World War the average 
metropolitan paper carried from one to 
six columns of foreign news daily. This 
tripled and quadrupled during the war, 
never again dropped to former levels, 
and went up again as the second world 
conflict developed. This is a normal 
and predictable trend, dependent largely 
on events and on the news itself. 


Washington news 


Washington news, always important 
in American papers, has been furnished 
to metropolitan dailies by their own spe- 
cial correspondents, in addition to other 
services, for more than a hundred years; 
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and for the past ten years, by certain 
syndicate columnists also. The figures 
representing the proportion that this 
category bears to the total nonadvertis- 
ing content are perhaps less significant 
than the record of the number of col- 
umns of Washington news.2 The num- 
ber of columns averaged about five in 
metropolitan papers until the beginning 
of the first F. D. Roosevelt administra- 
tion and the New Deal. Since then it 
has virtually doubled. True, the papers 
in the smaller cities of the South, Mid- 
west, and West carry much less; but 
even they commonly have from three to 
five columns under Washington date 
lines. 

And this does not include the public- 
affairs “columns” unless they actually 
bear the Washington date line. ‘This 
material, usually syndicated, became 
prominent at about the same time we 
note the increase of Washington corre- 
spondence—in 1932. In several papers 
measured, it now occupies more space 
than the paper’s own editorials. 


Editorials and economic news 


Original ‘editorial matter has kept to 
about'the same space in the years 1910- 
40. Meantime, the increase in the size 
of papers made its proportion to the 
whole in 1940 about half of what it was 
in 1910. 

Business and financial news measure- 
ments disclose some interesting facts. 
Individual papers vary greatly in the 
amount and in the proportion of their 
space given to this type of material. In 
1910 some New York and Chicago pa- 
pers were devoting about one-fourth of 
their space to the business and finance 
section, and the general average of met- 


8 The total number of nonadvertising col- 
umns for the 1910 and 1920 papers varied 
from 60 to 90, and for the 1930 and 1940 
papers from 90 to 225. Thus the proportion 
is lower in 1930 and 1940, though the number 
of columns is greater. 


ropolitan papers for the week measured 
was 21 per cent. This large allotment 
of space had been common for several 
years, reflecting the interests in the ex- 
pansive years preceding the panic of 
1907 and the ensuing hard times. But 
by 1920 this space was much reduced, . 
only to leap upward in the late twenties 
under the impulse of the universal in- ' 
terest in a far greater debacle than that 
of 1907, Some New York papers were 
giving 40 per cent of their nonadvertis- 
ing space to the business and finance 
section in 1930. The Times was still 
doing so in January 1940, though most 
big papers had cut the proportion to 
about 30 per cent, which commonly 
meant at least 50 columns. With sizes 
of newspapers shrinking in 1941, on ac- 
count of the advertising situation, and 
a general feeling that too much space 
was being assigned to this type of con- 
tent,* the proportion dropped from about 
one-third in January 1940 to about one- 
fourth in August 1941. Of course, out- 
side of the financial centers the finance 
space drops sharply, 10 per cent and 15 
per cent being common. 


Sports news 


The increase of sports news has been 
slow but steady over many years. From 
the first sports “departments” of the 
latter nineties, comprising three or four 
columns, there was a gradual growth to 
the point reached by 1910, when the 
average large paper had a full page of 
such matter. It was in the twenties that 
the most striking increase occurred; it 
continued in the thirties, and by 1940 
the big papers were printing, on the 
average, twice as many columns of sports 
as they had twenty years earlier °—not 


4 See Editor & Publisher, July 19, 1941, p. 5. 

5 Sports news has seasonal variations, and 
about one-fourth should be added to January 
totals in the accompanying table to get the 
proper figures for September. 
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twice as large a proportion: of the total 
content, however; it appears that when 
the papers doubled in number of pages, 
they doubled the size of the sports sec- 
tion. This was only reasonable, since 
reader-interest surveys rated certain fea- 
tures of the sports sections higher (for 
men, at least) than anything else except 
the most striking news story, the comics, 
cartoons, and picture pages. Gate fig- 
ures also show an increase in American 
interest in the more spectacular sports 
in these years—an increase caused 
largely by the newspapers themselves. 


Of interest to women 


Society news and women’s interests 
(household features, fashions, cookery, 
child training, gardens and the like) 
have been strong Sunday features since 
Pulitzer’s “new journalism” of the eight- 
ies; but not until the expansion in news- 
paper sizes in the 1930’s did the papers 
carry, on the average, more than a col- 
umn or two of society and a similar 
amount of women’s interests in their 
daily editions. By 1940 they were car- 
rying nearly a page of each, and a check 
in the summer of 1941 showed no falling 
off in these classes because of shrunken 
papers. 


The arts and radio news 


The “critical” departments of the pa- 
pers, comprising reviews and notes on 
books, music, art, drama, and the mov- 
ies, owe their increase largely to Holly- 
wood news and publicity releases on 
motion pictures. So far as criticism 
proper is concerned, it has kept to about 
the same proportions in the large metro- 
politan papers for the past fifty years. 

Papers began to publish the day’s 
radio program in the late twenties; they 
have given about the same average space 
to that category consistently. It varies 
from nothing to as much as five columns 
in various papers, but averages two and 


a half columns daily, including news and 
releases of the radio world. 


Comics and news pictures 


Since the first six-days-a-week comic 
strip in 1907, the vogue of this enter- 
tainment feature has increased by leaps 
and bounds. Nearly half the papers 
measured in 1910 carried no comic strips 
at all in their daily editions; others car- 
ried one on the sports page and perhaps 
another somewhere else. By 1920 the 
average amount of comics had more than 
doubled; and ten years later, when the 
reader-interest surveys were pointing out 
that more people read a favorite comic 
than any other definite thing in the 
newspaper, the average grew to five col- 
umns—which commonly meant five or 
six strips. In the next decade some eve- 
ning papers began giving two full pages 
of comics daily, and the space in the 
ten papers measured in 1940 was double 
that of ten years before. Thus it will 
be observed that the comics have dou- 
bled in each decade following 1910. 

News pictures occupied on an average 
of four columns each day for many years 
—from shortly after the turn of the cen- 
tury to the coming of the tabloids in the 
early twenties. The flood of pictures in 
the tabloids affected the full-sized pa- 
pers, and those measured for 1930 
showed more than double the amount 
of illustration of ten years before— 
though, to be sure, the papers had dou- 
bled in total number of columns. In the 
next decade came improvements in news 
photography, cheaper engraving meth- 
ods, wire-photo, and the picture maga- 
zines. Readers seemed to go picture- 
crazy. The proportion of picture space 
in the full-sized papers nearly doubled 
by 1940; including the tabloids, the 
average proportion of total space given 
to pictures by metropolitan papers 
reached about one-third.® 


8 Surveys by Jack M. Willem, of the Stack- 
Gable Advertising Agency, quoted in Editor & 
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THe Major TRENDS IN CONTENT 


It appears, then, that foreign news, 
Washington correspondence, and the 
financial section have shown in recent 
years increases which are significant 
chiefly as reflections of increased news 
interest; while the even more striking 
growth of comics and news illustration 
represents the development of new tech- 
niques in enlisting reader interest. 

In 1896 Edwin Lawrence Godkin de- 
clared that news pictures were “child- 
ish,” * and he would have none of them 
in his New York Evening Post. The 
Times stood out against them until 
1925; and it is still a standout against 
comics—a lonesome standout since the 
desertion of such papers as the Kansas 
City Star and Christian Science Monitor. 
Undeniably the news angle of a majority 
of newspaper pictures is subsidiary to 
the feature angle, while the comics are 
wholly feature material. The comics 
and the feature element in news pictures 
represent the entertainment function in 
modern newspapers. 

The chief recent change in the comics 
has now gone so far as to have passed 
beyond the stage of mere trend; at least, 
it is fully established on all the comic 
pages. This is the adventure strip with- 
out humorous angle. Earliest of this 
type of strip was “Tarzan,” which was 
also the forerunner of the immensely 
popular “Superman” and others detail- 
ing the exploits of heroes who overcame 
their enemies by the exercise of super- 
natural powers—a relatively crude but 
imaginative manipulation of a symbol 
of the basic desire for power.~ Prominent 
as.the Superman type has been in the 
adventure-strip field, it has not monopo- 
lized the new development. 





Publisher, Feb. 25, 1939, p. 16, and Feb. 24, 
1940, p. 20. 

7 Allan Nevins, The Evening Post: A Cen- 
tury of Journalism (New York, 1922), p. 549. 


Certain trends in the contemporary 
news story are easily discernible—no- 
tably the turn toward interpretive re- 
porting, and the tendency to use feature 
leads. 


Interpretive news 


Mark Ethridge, of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, one of the most 
thoughtful of American newspapermen, 
wrote in the midst of the economic de- 
pression of the thirties: 


There is a demand on the part of the in- 
telligent reader these days to know not only 
what is happening but why it is happening, 
and how what transpires fits into the gen- 
eral political and social pattern. The popu- 
lar acceptance of these [background] col- 
umns and of such weekly reviews as Time 
and Newsweek are, I think, an indictment 
of the adequacy of news reporting and 
handling [in newspapers }.® 


This attitude, which has grown 
steadily, was primarily the result of the 
American feeling of confusion in facing 
the economic disasters of the depression 
and, a little later, the upset of world poli- 
tics. In such a disordered world, the 
ordinary reader feels himself at a loss 
to understand the true meaning of the 
smallest objective fact. Newspapers, 
and their servants the news agencies, 
have therefore attempted during the past 
five or six years to interpolate more in- 
terpretive material in the objective news. ` 
For the most part this has been done 
very carefully, for it is easily apparent 
that biased interpretation would quickly 
impugn the reliability of news reports. 
Yet there are undeniably some strong 
and bigoted papers which have taken ad- 
vantage of this license to comment in 
the news to give their reports the shape 
and hue of their own opinions. This 
abuse may conceivably lead to a reaction 
against interpretive reporting. Many 
papers, with that feeling for the sanctity 

8 Quill, March 1936, p. 3. 
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of the direct news report which is char- 
acteristic of the honest journalist and of 
American newspapers in general, protect 
themselves by using such typographical 
devices as italics and brackets to indicate 
interpolated comment. 


Changing style and deparimentalization 


The old-fashioned lead of the five W’s 
and the H, crystallized largely by Pu- 
litzer’s “new journalism” and sanctified 
-by the schools, is widely giving way to 
the much more supple and interesting 
feature lead, even on straight news sto- 
ries. Radio newSscasting and Time jour- 
nalism have undoubtedly been effective 
in promoting this trend; but common 
sense alone was enough to reject in many 
cases a technique which made for repeti- 
tion in head, lead, and body, and which 


also resulted in awkward and unwieldy 
introductions to many stories. 

Stricter departmentalization is another 
trend noticeable in many papers and 
largely referable to the influence of the 
weekly news magazines. Frequently al- 
lied with this technique is that of the 
first-page news summary. These experi- 
ments have often been accompanied by 
so-called “streamlining”—a layout along 
modern typographical lines. 


So long as circulations remain fairly 
stable, we need not look for any violent 
changes-in the trends of American news- 
papers. It is only when newspapers are 
themselves about to be submerged in the 
flood that they grasp at the straws of 
radical experimentation. 


Frank Luther Mott, Ph.D., has been director of the 
School of Journalism at the State University of Towa, 
Iowa City, since 1927. Reared in newspaper environ- 
ment, he spent ten years in active journalism. He re- 
ceived a Pulitzer prize for the first three volumes of his 
History of American Magazines, and he is the author ‘ 
of American Journalism: A History of 250 Years, and 
editor of a series of collections of the best newspaper 


writing since 1933, 


The Press, Propaganda, and Pressure Groups 
By Rate D. Casey 


VERY intelligent person will recall 

the pother of the public over propa- 
ganda a year or two ago. While all 
must agree that propaganda is a highly 
significant social phenomenon worthy of 
serious investigation, study, and the set- 
ting up of safeguards against its misuse 
as a weapon of social control, we must 
also admit that the degree of confusion 
in the use of the term and the misunder- 
standing of the process itself, produced 
some fearful and wonderful results dur- 
ing those days when the interest in the 
subject was red hot. 


PROPAGANDA AGAINST PROPAGANDA 


One such result was the spread of a 
“propaganda against propaganda.” Mr. 
Lawrence Hunt, a reader of the New 
York Times, attributed the excitement 
over propaganda to the attitude of iso- 
lationism prevailing in this country prior 
to and during the early months of the 
present war.t Perhaps this was too 
single-minded an explanation, yet anxi- 
ety was no doubt the result of the fear 
that European propagandists would lure 
a helpless America into belligerency. 
Mr. Hunt was correct in saying that 
many a citizen, confused and excited, 
threw up his hands and exclaimed, 
“What can I believe?” 

Disillusionment and anxiety, on the 
part of the public were understandable 
when the present war broke out. A 
great tide of printed material dealing 
with the manipulations of the propa- 
gandists of belligerent nations had 
flowed from the publishing houses since 
World War I, and studies of propaganda 
in the domestic field had whetted in- 
terest in the phenomenon. Result: a 
preoccupation with the subject. 


1 His letter to the 
January 14, 1940. 


Times appeared on 
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Unhappily, propaganda has been cred- 
ited with too great results in many epi- 
sodes of our contemporary history, at 
the expense of more fundamental eco- 
nomic and political causes. Moreover, 
too little attention has been given to 
the broader study of public opinion. 
The earlier cogitations of Bryce, Lowell, 
Lippmann, and others were outmoded 
and dated in the minds of forum speak- 
ers, who preferred to whittle down the 
subject to the fascinating and explosive 
“new” mechanism of social influence— 
propaganda. Since politicians and pub- 
licists, who have the ear of the public, 
are either incapable of defining or de- 
limiting propaganda, or unwilling to go 
to the trouble of doing so, in many per- 
sons’ minds everything read in the press 
or heard over the air becomes propa- 
ganda.” Using the term “propaganda” 
in a moralistic sense has confused the 
issue still more. 


MISUNDERSTANDING OF PROPAGANDA 


Concern here, however, is with the 
effects on the press of this contemporary 
preoccupation with the phenomenon. 
Every journalist now recognizes that he 
is confronted with a problem of first 
magnitude in the unthinking failure of 
sections of the public to distinguish be- 
tween propaganda, which is the delib- 


2 An example of confused thinking is illus- 
trated in the motion picture inquiry conducted 
last fall by a Senate committee. None of the 
senators argued that pictures complained of 
distorted the behavior of Nazis. The fact that 
the pictures were manufactured, released, and 
shown must have been the reason for calling 
them “propaganda.” 

A good antidote to the overemphasis on the 
influence of propaganda on public opinion is 
Simeon Strunsky’s The Rediscovery of Jones, 
Chap. 3, “His Opinions and His Politics.” See 
also Pendleton Herring’s The Politics of De- 
mocracy, Chap. 19. 
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erate and conscious effort to fix an atti- 
tude or modify an opinion as it relates 
to a doctrine or program, and, on the 
other hand, the conscientious effort of 
the agencies of communication to dis- 
seminate facts in a spirit of objectivity 
and honesty. Citizens of a democracy 
must tie themselves to some mooring. 
Informational service in our society is 
fundamental to all social action. 

The assumption that we have not a 
sufficient body of honestly presented 
facts at our disposal as dispensed by 
the press ties in with the equally fal- 
lacious notion of the magical power of 
propaganda. It assumes that we have 
all become rabbits in a bag, awaiting the 
dreadful day when some enemy propa- 
gandist will pull us out by the ears. It 
is equally suicidal to assume that there 
are no great and genuine issues of na- 
tional policy at stake, which will require 
the most careful reading of authoritative 
news sources for the grounding of one’s 
opinion.® It is the practice for some 
politicians and publicists to besmirch the 
press, charging that news columns are 
full of distortions and untruths. Evi- 
dently they would prefer that the public 
should completely lose regard for infor- 
mation acquired by reading newspapers 
or listening to radio broadcasts. Then 
the public would be thrown back upon 
what? Upon rumor, upon innuendo, 
upon propaganda. And these same pub- 
lic figures are the most zealous denun- 
ciators of propaganda. 


DEALING WITH PROPAGANDA 


This is not to deny that propaganda 
gets into the press. Hitler’s speeches are 
propaganda. So are many Churchillian 
utterances. They are reported. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is a shrewd propagandist 


8 Some politicians, propaganda “experts,” 
and members of the lay public imply that 
there were no important issues for America 
in World War I and that our behavior was 
the result of bemusement with propaganda. 


as well as an informer on public policy. 
Could the press edit out those of his 
remarks that are obviously propaganda? 
Some propaganda is so newsworthy as to 
deserve first-page display. 

Criticism that the press carries propa- 
ganda will no doubt continue as long as 
readers have differing views and beliefs. 
What one group of intelligent citizens 
may believe is propaganda will be de- 
scribed by another as news. We are 
not concerned here over honest differ- 
ences of opinion. We express, rather, 
some anxiety over the lack of informa- 
tion possessed by the public in the tech- 
niques used by newspapers in subjecting 
information to scrutiny and analysis be- 
fore it appears in print, and the failure 
to discriminate between disinterested 
news reporting by trained journalists, 
on the one hand, and propaganda on the 
other. While the feverish interest in 
propaganda may have run its course, at 
least for the present, scars remain. Un- 
justified distrust of all information serv- 
ice remains in the minds of many lay 
persons. 

A year or two ago this writer sat as a 
visitor in a high school class to witness 
a demonstration in a course in propa- 
ganda detection. The students had been 
schooled in the then popular catechism 
of “name calling,” “glittering generality,” 
“card stacking,’ and so on. They 
showed unusual ability to use these sym- 
bols. But their poster display of news- 
paper clippings did not live up to their 
oral responses. Trained to fear the hob- 
goblin “propaganda,” they saw the spec- 
ter riding like a witch on an October 
night through every news story and 
every feature article that a trained news- 
paper staff had put into print.* 

#It is fair to say that well-trained teachers 
will recognize that emphasis on devices and 
methods of propaganda, such as “card stack- 
ing” and other promotional tricks, is not suf- 
ficient to arm the students to become citizens 


and voters. A knowledge of whether the cards 
are being stacked in a quarrel in the arena of 
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This illustration is not given to con- 
demn the training of American citizens 
in gaining awareness of propaganda but 
to drive home the point that present per- 
ceptions of the problem are incomplete 
and are often damaging, rather than 
helpful, to newspapers that strive to 
present disinterested information. 


Factors AFFECTING OPINION 


What are the factors that are impor- 
tant in the opinion-forming process? Is 
propaganda the only factor? Are the 
press, the radio, and the motion picture 
the only influences that prevail in form- 
ing attitudes, as the Wheelers, the Nyes, 
and the Clarks seem to think? Harwood 
L. Childs placed this problem in its 
framework in a recent volume, An Intro- 
duction to Public Opinion. Environ- 
ment factors, the attitudes and opinions 
of our immediate associates, the racial 
character of the people with whom we 
associate, all are important. Age may 
be a factor, since a person’s maturity or 
lack of it may determine what he reads 
and to what he listens. Childs points 
out that our views and opinions are af- 
fected by the character of the political, 
social, and religious institutions which 
surround us. Events will determine at- 
titudes. What we read and hear is of 
great importance, and in this sense the 





foreign affairs may not be apparent without 
some knowledge of world history. Training 
in logical thinking will be more fruitful than 
providing ‘youth with a packet of “propa- 
ganda” devices. This would involve approach- 
ing conflicting situations from a problem- 
solving point of view. Some knowledge of 
the workings of pressure groups is desirable. 
To rectify the balance in some of the current 
courses in propaganda detection, teachers 
should aid students in obtaining some knowl- 
edge of the machinery of newsgathering and 
the problems (and certainly the responsibili- 
ties) faced by the press in getting at the news. 
For guidance in this last phase of instruction, 
see Edgar Dale’s How To Read a Newspaper, 
Neil MacNeil’s Without Fear or Favor, and 
Curtis D. MacDougall’s Newsroom Problems 
and Policies. 


channels of communication and “what 
comes through them—the news, reports, 
ideas that constitute our world of verbal 
symbols”—-must be counted as of great 
significance. 

H. C. Peterson in his polemical work, 
Propaganda for War, stresses the thesis 
that the overpowering influence of propa- 
ganda brought us into the first World 
War. Since his volume is familiar to 
many, it is cited here as a typical ex- 
ample of commentary which overlooks 
other factors in the political, economic, 
and social areas. Peterson loses no op- 
portunity to berate the press, and is 
guilty not only of misunderstanding its 
relation to the forces of public opinion, 
but of making sweeping generalizations 
frequently unsupported even by quali- 
tative evidence.’ This bias need not de- 
tain us here. The point is that Professor 
Peterson attributes too much to propa- 
ganda and minimizes the individual acts 
of our governmental leaders (particu- 
larly in the field of diplomacy) and 


5 A single extract will serve as an example. 
“During the first twenty months of the war 
American newspapers displayed attributes 
which made them suspect among educated 
people,” writes Peterson, p. 168. Elsewhere, 
he declares the real native American propa- 
gandists were preachers, teachers, politicians, 
and journalists. Evidently three of these 
groups, aside from journalists, did not exercise 
the type of discrimination Professor Peterson 
attributes to “educated people.” Of President 
Wilson he says (p. 9): “He was thoroughly 
honest, he was governed by a strong sense of 
right and wrong, and he was not unintelligent.” 

Dr. Ralph O. Nafziger in “The American 
Press and Public Opinion During the World 
War, 1914 to April, 1917” (unpublished Ph.D. 
thesis, University of Wisconsin, 1936) con- 
cludes that “the press tended to trail behind 
the government in the development of Ameri- 
can policy regarding the issues that grew out 
of the war.” In its attempts to report the 
war, the press was circumvented by (1) the 
rigid censorship abroad, (2) the limited and 
controlled overseas communications, and (3) 
interest groups controlling news at the source. 
Dr. Nafziger puts propaganda in its proper 
setting. 


slights the dynamic influence of events, 
the response to the pressures of organ- 
ized groups, the effects of the censorship, 
and, lastly, the final determination by 
governmental leaders and the public of 
wherein our national interest appeared 
to lie. 

The sinking of the “Lusitania” in 
May 1915, almost two years before we 
declared war against Germany, occa- 
sioned our Government’s strong stand 
for the rights of nationals on the high 
seas. The doctrine that bankers, muni- 
tion makers, and British propagandists 
channelized our opinion on this issue at 
that time is hardly tenable. In May 
1915 our war trade with the Allies had 
not assumed a formidable volume. 
Moreover, the big loans to the Allies 
came later. Enthralled by his major 
thesis, Professor Peterson neglects the 
effect of a crisis event on the country’s 
attitudes, and laboriously stresses the 
mitigating factors in connection with 
the German attack on the ship.® 

While language, cultural, and similar 
factors predisposed us toward the Allied 


8 A careful and unemotional study of news- 
paper behavior in wartime, which should com- 
plement the reading of the numerous volumes 
on wartime propaganda, is Edwin Costrell’s 
“Newspaper Attitudes Toward War in Maine, 
1914-17,” Journalism Quarterly, Dec. 1939. 
Costrell reveals that after the murder of the 
Archduke there was mild sympathy for Em- 
peror Francis Joseph, but that a spontaneous 
anti-German reaction developed when Ger- 
many declared war, and this reaction came 
before the Allied and German propaganda ma- 
chines began to operate efficiently, and before 
the cutting of cables from Germany to the 
United States helped to isolate the German 
Empire. Costrell places great emphasis upon 
the effects on public opinion of the series of 
crises in the relations of America to the bel- 
ligerents. 

Dr. George H. Gallup has declared on occa- 
sion that the experience of the American In- 
stitute of Public Opinion reveals “the fact that 
events and actions are infinitely more potent 
factors in influencing the formation of opinion 
than mere desire to imitate one’s fellow citi- 
zens,” 
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cause in the last war, and while incessant 
British and French propaganda did have 
unquestioned influence, it is unfortunate 
that the diplomatic, military, and other 
overt acts of belligerent nations have not 
been given sufficient weight by either the 
experts on propaganda or the lay public. 
It is unfortunate, too, that a few spe- 
cialists in the field of public opinion 
prefer to make the press a scapegoat or 
a whipping boy, and to slight the difficult 
task of integrating public-opinion mani- 
festations with the whole social and his- 
torical fabric of the day. 


CASE EXAMPLE OF PUBLICITY 


The problem every newspaper faces in 
separating news from propaganda is try- 
ing and difficult. Nowadays almost 
every organized group has some knowl- 
edge of publicity techniques, and the 
issues these groups seek to promote gain 
for their cause an advantage usually in- 
volving much greater matters than the 
trivial events reported by the press 
agents of an older generation. 

Perhaps the problem can best be illus- 
trated by describing a minor event in 
which an effort was made to manipulate 
the news. The reader will perceive at 
once that questions of greater importance 
for an editor arise when major events are 
stage managed by propagandists, espe- 
cially when the latter are highly placed 
in government or industry. 

Last October a chap named Hopkins, 
hitherto an obscure parachute jumper, 
dropped from a plane to the top of 
Devil’s Tower, Wyoming, bailing out 
above the monolith and spilling his 
’chute as required until he reached the 
top of his lofty goal. The jump was 
clearly a promotional stunt. The re- 
sulting mild controversy between a 
Rapid City, South Dakota, managing 
editor and a Fairmont, Minnesota, edi- 
torial writer as to whether a photograph 
of the leap should have been sent to the 
press by a news association picture serv- 
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ice, illustrates the dilemma faced by 
newspapers even in such an inconse- 
quential item as this. 

The Fairmont editor referred to the 
affair as “the cheapest kind of a pur- 
poseless publicity stunt, something quite 
different from a legitimate news happen- 
ing.” And he inquired, “If this conclu- 
sion isn’t correct, how come the news 
writers and picture takers happened to 
be there just at the right moment?”? 
To which the Rapid City Journal replied 
a few days later: 


There was no deception involved in the 
Devil’s Tower affair. Hopkins did go aloft 
in a plane, did bail out, and did land on 
Devil’s Tower. That was newsworthy and, 
of course, local newspapermen and photog- 
raphers were on hand to record the event, 
just as the Fairmont Sentinel staff would 
have been on hand had Hopkins undertaken 
a similar stunt in that city. 

Had everything gone according to sched- 
ule, Hopkins’ leap would have been a story 
of local and minor interest, soon forgotten. 
But the unexpected happened. He couldn’t 
get down. That was news... and as such 
it was given wide play in newspapers 
throughout the country. 


INTEREST GOVERNS THE NEWS 


Every editor has to determine whether 
an event is sufficiently interesting to war- 
rant publication. This is the real test. 
The Fairmont Sentinel probably had no 
compunctions in publishing the exciting 
adventure of Leonard Coatsworth in es- 
caping from the toppling Narrows bridge 
near Tacoma a year or two ago, an epi- 


T Fairmont Sentinel, Oct. 15, 1941. 

8 See the essay by Dr.- John W. Cunliffe, 
“The Case for Publicity,” in F. L. Mott and 
R. D. Casey (Eds.), Interpretations of Jour- 
nalism. Dr. Cunliffe, former director of the 
Columbia University School of Journalism, 
wrote: “On all except the gravest matters, the 
public wants to be enlivened and amused 
rather than seriously informed; .. . This is a 
psychological principle to which the publicity 
agent, as well as the newspaperman, is bound 
to adapt- himself... .” 


sode not inspired by a publicity man; 
yet Hopkins’ rescue was no less inter- 
esting than Coatsworth’s mad scramble 
to safety. The benefit an individual or 
group receives as a result of publicity 
cannot, moreover, serve as a final test of 
its legitimacy. To reject all propaganda- 
inspired material at the threshold of the 
news room is hardly a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the problem. The fact that a 
news story benefits someone, whether 
written by a reporter or a publicity man, 
is hardly a test, since much of the news 
is likely to have values for some persons 
or groups.’ 

Furtive sponging on the press is easy 
to circumvent, but newspapers cannot 
disregard interesting and important 
events simply because the master hand 
of a propagandist is behind the scenes 
pulling strings. Neither can they post 
a warning sign over what appears to be 
propaganda, since sometimes the jour- 
nalist would run grave risks in judgment. 
Who is to determine, for example, the 
motive of President Roosevelt in describ- 
ing the South American map in his pos- 
session as a symbol of Nazi ambitions 
in our own hemisphere? 1° Certainly 
the President’s disclosure was news. 
Would any editor on the telegraph desk 
have the temerity to decide that the item 
should be slugged “propaganda”? 


CHECKS ON PROPAGANDA 


Decisions on‘ what to include in the 
day’s budget of news must be left to 
trained and experienced newspapermen. 
The public should recognize the different 


9 Herbert Bayard Swope, when editor of the 
New York World, remarked in an address to 
the American Society of Newspaper Editors: 
“We each of us have some standard of judg- 
ment whereby we can separate proper from 
improper-ganda. At least I have not been able 
to discover a certain method whereby we can 
resolve all our doubts. Every utterance that 
is devoted at all to special pleading is propa- 
ganda.” 

10 Navy Day Speech, Oct. 27, 1941. 
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functions of the journalist and the propa- 
gandist. Press agents, publicity men, 
and propagandists are interested inform- 
ers. Reporters and editors are disinter- 


ested informers. Someone has aptly said _ 


that a newspaper’s function is to seek 
news and serve its readers, while the 
propagandist serves the producers of 
news rather than the consumers of news. 

The best check on propaganda is the 
employment by the news organization 
of able men, equipped to match their 
wits against those of the cleverest spe- 
cial pleader, men with disciplined and 
informed minds, quick to reject super- 
ficial plausibility, and possessing ‘the 
moral courage and honesty to serve the 
public interest. The number of this 
type of newspaperman has steadily risen 
in American journalism in recent years. 

Careful editing and evaluation of news 
constitute another check on propaganda, 
and this type of service is corollary to 
the staff of well-trained men who can 
deal intelligently and objectively with 
the facts. A third check is the refusal 
to print material “except under the name 
of the client on whose behalf and in 
whose interest it is offered for publica- 
tion.” 7+ A fourth is stronger insistence 
on the part of the press that its own 
reporters uncover the news. Walter 
Lippmann has stressed the point that 
when a person has direct access to the 
news, he will at least have the oppor- 
tunity to see for himself? And it 
should be remembered that good report- 
ers are trained to avoid misconceptions. 


News BUREAUS 


Newspapers, however, often fall into 
the easy habit of permitting publicity 
men to cover news sources that should 
be within the scope of their own repor- 
torial activity. The growth of news bu- 
reaus is a modern phenomenon. A 
somewhat narrow view of what consti- 

11 Cunliffe, op. cit. 

12 Walter Lippmenn in Public Opinion, p. 43. 


tutes news forced many legitimate and 
worth-while enterprises to fight their way 
into the columns of the press by engag- 
ing publicity men to handle their in- 
terests. The limitation of newspaper 
staffs—no newspaper is financially able 
to report all human activity—was an- 
other cause, notably since society devel- 
oped a whole web of new specializations 
and activities. Other bureaus were cre- 
ated to interpose a functionary between 
the inquisitive newspaper reporter and 
the individual or group, with the inten- 
tion of presenting only the most favor- 
able case to the public. 

It is difficult to, generalize on the social 


‘usefulness of these independent news bu- 


reaus. Those associated with education, 
science, social work, government, and 
many forms of business generally play 
fair with the press and widen the scope 
of the news. Others are either parasitic 
growths or outright obstacles to complete 
coverage of the news. The highest type 
of information specialist thinks of him- 
self as an extension of the arm of the 
press, and the keen-witted news bureau 
man realizes that to co-operate with the 
press is to get the best results for his 
client. Others have a clear conception 
of the public service nature of their cli- 
ents’ work, even if the newspapers have 
failed to understand this at all times,** 
and some hold advanced concepts on the 
place of publicity in modern society. 

Nevertheless, while press bureaus can 


13 Ralph D. Casey, “The Press and Propa- 
ganda,” in Mott and Casey (Eds.), Interpreta- 
tions of Journalism, p. 407. 

14 In addressing the news bureau heads of 
Colleges of Agriculture, Russell Lord, editor of 
The Land, apotheosized the vocation of his 
listeners: “You are not publicity men, but 
teachers working through the press. But all 
good teachers are propagandists of -higher con- 
cepts as they see them. . . . College and farm 
bureau editors alike are variously opinionated, 
nonpartisan public service propagandists.” 

15 An illustration is the comment of J. R. 
Brown in “Publicity vs. Propaganda in Family 
Work,” in the Family for May 1926.- 
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usually be trusted to make routine news 
available, it goes without saying that 
such information services will not always 
divulge the whole truth of a client’s ac- 
tivities. It is not to be supposed, for 
example, that the publicity man for a 
metropolitan school system will rush to 
the telephone and broadcast the tip that 
a school director is secretly selling coal 
to the school purchasing department at 
a corrupt price. 

It is not to be assumed, moreover, that 
all press bureaus through familiarity 
with a client’s affairs will be in a better 
position to interpret them to the public 
than will the newspapers. This may 
have been true when the sole conception 
of news was to signalize an event. To- 
day, the larger and financially secure 
newspapers are able to engage specialists 
in the various fields of finance and busi- 
- ness, public affairs, science, labor, and 
other areas where a report of surface 
happenings cannot alone tell the whole 
story. Interpretation is included in 
many news stories involving specialized 
activities, and journalists have begun 
to realize that getting the facts accu- 
rately’ may be only the first step in gath- 
ering and writing the news, since getting 
below the event and interpreting its 
meaning are equally important. 


PRESSURE GROUPS 


The problem of dealing with the ordi- 
nary news bureau is never so vexing and 
difficult, however, as that of coping with 
militant pressure groups. These groups 
are usually engaged in a controversy or 
have a single-minded devotion to a pro- 
gram or doctrine which may not be so- 
cially acceptable generally. Each of 
these groups first creates an active cen- 
tral organization with a body of zealous 
followers, and next organizes its inevi- 


16 See Richard Wilson’s article on “Report- 
ing the Washington News” in this number of 
Tue Anwats, and also the discussion of labor 
news by Louis Stark. 


table press committee. The instability 
or insecurity of various social classes in 
our present changing social order pro- 
duces various ideologies to which groups 


_ of persons cling with religious-like devo- 


tion. They seek by every method of 
agitation and propaganda to accomplish 
their ends. They establish their own 
propaganda journals, both for their own 
membership and for such sections of 
the public as they are able to reach. 
One experienced editor of my acquaint- 
ance has described the tactics and 
strategy of these pressure-group organi- 
zations: 


The propaganda papers of these pressure 
groups are not sparing in their criticism of 
the newspapers. They tell their followers 
how to bring pressure to bear on the press 
and at the same time inform them that any 
lack of newspaper support is due to un- 
worthy motives. 

It is not hard to understand these tac- 
tics. The pressure group is organized on 
the basis of a common grievance, real or 
fancied, but in any event the technique is 
to keep the grievance alive and active. The 
basic grievance must have the agitating sup- 
port of minor grievances, and the news-’ 
paper is valuable to the agitator, either as 
an agency of propaganda, if possible, or 
failing in this, the sense of injustice on 
which these groups live. 

I am convinced that the multiplication of 
pressure groups demanding support is in 
part responsible for the present unthinking 
criticism of the press. The existence of 
these pressure groups and the existence of 
this antagonism toward the press may be 
coincidental in time and without any causa- 
tive relation to each other, but I suspect 
there is a relationship.t? 


TYPES OF PRESSURE 


The war in Spain, prior to the final 
Franco victory, was productive of much 
group pressure, and the press was bom- 
barded with appeals and complaints 


17 Thomas J. Dillon, editor of the Minne- 
apolis Morning Tribune since 1920. Mr. Dil- 
lon has edited newspapers since 1906. 
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from American sympathizers on both 
sides. For a time, the Townsendites and 
the Coughlinites were a thorn in edi- 
torial flesh. The boycott against Japan 
brought its coterie of zealous persons 
to editorial sanctums. Mild but in- 
sistent pressure comes when groups put 
on drives for money and support, and 
it is obviously impossible to fill news 
columns with publicity material from 
all headquarters of these minorities. 
Yet the press is faced as never before 
by the insistent demands of minority 
groups for space in the newspapers and 
also for editorial support. It is a rare 
body of pressure-group leaders that is 
content to let the editor judge news 
values and determine what it is in the 
public interest to publish, 

The nature of the press places upon 
it the responsibility of presenting both 
sides to a controversy. Sections of the 
public, however, will resent equal-handed 
writing and display of the news, and the 
publishing of the propaganda of one ac- 
tion group in a controversial situation 
will, of course, anger and outrage the 
antagonist. Even in the field of foreign 
affairs, where less controversy could be 
expected than in the domestic field, the 
editor has his difficulties. In a dispatch 
transmitted from Rome by an American 
news service last October, Virginio Gayda 
replied to President Roosevelt’s assertion 
that the Nazis had in mind a plan to 
suppress the world’s religions. Gayda 
was permitted to say: 


National Socialist Germany respects all 
faiths and recognizes and protects the nec- 
essary freedom for all. 

Catholic churches like the Protestant in 
German Territory are still open and carry 
out their functions undisturbed, 

The same cannot be said of the United 
States where Protestant propaganda has at- 
tempted to strike Catholicism and where 
Protestant agents and plots go forth for 
propaganda of conversion and corruption in 
~ various parts of the world. 


‘ 


‘Maryland."* 


This, of course, was a thinly veiled ef- 
fort to sow distrust in the minds of 
American Catholics over the wisdom of 
our Russian policy, and Gayda was not 
willing to permit the subtlety of his 
propaganda to speak for itself; he added 
that Russia, rather than Germany, was 
seeking to destroy religion. 


COPING WITH FOREIGN PROPAGANDA 


That propaganda of this sort has crept 
into cable dispatches from our own for- 
eign correspondents and into the direct 
short-wave appeals from Nazis and Fas- 
cists has greatly disturbed many sup- 
porters of the President’s foreign pro- 
gram. It has disturbed them to see 
extreme foreign propaganda statements 
from totalitarian countries go unchal- 
lenged. The dictators have repeatedly 
captured the headlines. Four or five 
days later, when and if Secretary Hull 
or some other official made an answer, 
the American view lacked timeliness and 
got inside position in the newspapers 
with a paragraph or two of type. 

Some will argue that it is the function 
of cable editors and telegraph desks to 
edit out the most obvious forms of for- 
eign propaganda. Others, with a critical 
turn of mind, assert that some editors 
fail to recognize “what is being done to 
them” by wily propagandists abroad, 
and require a special education in propa- 
ganda detection. 

One method of obviating the delay in 
replying to the propaganda of the dic- 
tators has recently been found. 

The Foreign Broadcast Monitoring 
Service, under the aegis of the Federal 
Communications Commission, already 
has listening posts in Portland, Puerto 
Rico, Kingsville, Texas, and Guildford, 
It promptly records and 


18 Late in November the director of the Moni- 
toring Service left for London to establish a 
branch office in England to listen in on German, 
Italian, and Russian domestic broadcasts. The 
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analyzes all foreign radio propaganda. 
Essentially a reporting function, the new 
monitoring service has nothing directly 
to do with propaganda or censoring in 
this country. But if it succeeds in keep- 
ing American officials informed of the 
types of appeals that are made from 
abroad, and keeps them up to date 
on the propaganda moves of foreign 
governments, it will justify the funds 
that have been appropriated. Only by 
this watchfulness can counterpropaganda 
hope to meet the positive foreign ap- 
peals with a promptness that enables it 
to catch the same edition of the news- 
papers. 


OFFICIAL PROPAGANDA 


The problem of official propaganda in 
the domestic field is not without signifi- 
cance to the general public as well as to 
the press, While most of the informa- 
tion personnel in the Federal Govern- 
ment have a healthy attitude toward the 
press and are willing to co-operate fully 
with Washington reporters, the great ex- 
pansion of the publicity services in the 
administrative arm of the Government 
raises problems. E. Pendleton Herring 
discussed these in Public Administration 
and the Public Interest. He warned that, 
before official publicity work was de- 
veloped much further, the other side of 
the picture should be presented to the 
public with something approximating the 
efficiency with which the administrative 
branch reported its accomplishments.*® 
His view, set forth five years ago, found 
support in the report of Brookings Insti- 
tution experts who surveyed the admin- 
istrative agencies of the Government. 


The furnishing of facts is undoubtedly a 
proper duty of a government agency, but 
the expenditure of over $500,000 a year for 
personal services for publicity work and 





office will report periodically to Washington 
on “the domestic line of propaganda.” 
18 P, 375. 


the issuance of 4,794 releases in 3 months 
seems to indicate that, if possible, some 
controlling mechanism should be set, up.?° 


GOVERNMENT BUREAUS EXPAND 


But no controlling mechanism has 
been set up; quite the contrary. A 
Washington staff man for the New York 
Times * reported that as compared with 
eight defense agencies which are spend- 
ing some $10,000,000 to describe the 
requirements, objectives, and progress 
of the defense program, twenty-six non- 
defense agencies are spending more than 
$20,000,000 a year on their own infor- 
mation services. Obviously, the New 
Deal Administration is piling Ossa on 
Pelion. As this is written, there is no 
record of an attempt to co-ordinate or 
centralize official publicity. There is 
the Office of Government Reports, the 
Office for Emergency Management, the 
LaGuardia Civilian Morale Committee, 
the office of the Coordinator of Informa- 
tion, the Nelson Rockefeller Committee, 
and latterly the Office of Facts and Fig- 
ures. Government publicity men swell 
the ranks of government employees. 

The Army and Navy have also greatly 
augmented their public relations staffs, 
both in Washington and in the various 
corps areas, and no indication has been 
given as to whether a civilian will head 
up all the propaganda services in the 
event of our official entrance into war. 
Certainly, if a proper understanding and 
appreciation of civilian morale are to 
be paramount in a time of belligerency, 
the Army and Navy public relations 
should be reduced to a secondary posi- 
tion in any wartime propaganda setup. 
It is to be expected that the defense 
services will readily assent to this, re- 

20 Investigation of Executive Agencies of the 
Government. Report to the Select Committee 
to Investigate the Executive Agencies of the 
Government, 75th Congress, 1st Session, No. 
13, p. 12. 

21 James B. Reston in the issue of Oct. 29, 
1941. 
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serving the privilege of making decisions 
only on the nature of the “combat in- 
telligence” to be made public. 


PRESS AND OFFICIAL PROPAGANDA 


The press has a vital interest in any 
plans that are made. The press will co- 
operate fully and wholeheartedly with 
the program of the Government to 
maintain the morale of the Nation in 
time of war. Newspapers will scrupu- 
lously shield military and naval infor- 
mation which might prove useful to the 
enemy. They will expect, however, not 


to be victimized by either government 
propaganda or censorship. In the first 
World War, Lord Northcliffe cabled the 
following from London to the New York 
World as late as October 1915: “The 
really serious aspect of the affairs here 
is that, owing to the censorship, this 
democracy knows nothing about the 
course of the war.” Sound morale is 
achieved when citizens of a democratic 
state are not cut off from the news. 
Citizens of a democratic nation can be 
trusted to accept the bad tidings as well 
as the good. 


Ralph D. Casey, Ph.D., is director of the School of 
Journalism, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
For the past six years he has edited the Journalism 
Quarterly. He is a former member of the committee 
on pressure groups and propaganda of the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council, and studied British political 
party propaganda in 1937-38 as the holder of a John 
Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation fellowship. 
He is a former president of the American Association 
of Schools and Departments of Journalism. 


Newspaper Syndication and Its Social Significance 


By Curtis D. 


HEN Carl Sandburg had some- 

thing to say about World War I, 
he accepted the long-standing offer of a 
newspaper syndicate to write a weekly 
article. Thus, one of America’s few lit- 
erary immortals obtained a potential 
readership of hundreds of thousands, 
perhaps millions, by contrast with the 
tens of thousands familiar with his 
books. 

Sandburg’s motive was not mercenary, 
or he would bave signed a contract with 
one of the larger independent syndicates 
able to offer him many times what he 
receives from the Chicago Times. Nev- 
ertheless, to pay him even a compara- 
tively modest sum, the Times was com- 
pelled to syndicate his writings. None 
of the smaller papers buying the service, 
of course, ever would have dreamed of 
employing Sandburg or anyone of com- 
parable importance as a staff writer. 

Suppose, however, that the opposite 
were true—that Sandburgs came so 
cheap that every country weekly could 
afford to have one. Whence would be 
derived the supply? Unfortunately for 
_ American letters, as well as for journal- 
ism, such talent is rare, and many of the 
approximately nineteen hundred dailies 
and twelve thousand weeklies would 
have only pretty sorry imitations of 
those who now have won their reputa- 
tions in the field of syndicate writing. 


GROWTH OF SYNDICATES 


Elmo Scott Watson’s A History of 
Newspaper Syndicates in the United 
States cites the earliest instance of syndi- 
cation. In December 1841 Moses Y. 
Beach, publisher of the New York Sun, 
defrayed the cost of a special messenger 
to bring a copy of President John Tyler’s 
annual message to New York from 
Washington, by selling extra copies of 


MacDovucatt 


a news sheet containing it to numerous 
other newspapers. For more than a 
quarter-century before Samuel S. Mc 
Clure established the first permanent 
syndicate in 1884, syndicates existed in 
fact if not in name, largely as by-prod- 
ucts of newspaper publishing. Earlier, 
independent operators had supplied 
weekly newspapers with “patent insides” 
and “boiler plate,’ and both types of 
material are still available to country 
weeklies and semiweeklies. The West- 
ern Newspaper Union, Chicago, today 
has a virtual monopoly of the business. 
The scope of W.N.U. releases has broad- 
ened many times, of course, and the indi- 
vidual editor selects those features he 
wishes from the total offering. It is rare 
coincidence when two papers have ex- 
actly the same material. 

In 1942 newspaper syndication is Big 
Business in the aggregate. Reliable fig- 
ures do not exist, but best guesses range 
from $15,000,000 to $40,000,000 as the 
total value of gross sales obtained an- 
nually by approximately two hundred 
and fifty companies. This does not in- 
clude the straight news services of press 
associations, such as Associated Press, 
United Press, and International News 
Service, or news picture services such 
as Acme, Underwood & Underwood, and 
Pacific & Atlantic. Although these as- 
sociations and services operate on the 
same principle of providing identical 
material to thousands of clients, the term 
“syndicate” is restricted to those agen- 
cies which specialize in other than “spot 
news” material. 

Comic strips, for instance, are still the 
backbone of the syndicate business, The 
average daily newspaper uses ten or fif- 
teen comic strips and has a choice of 
about three hundred on the market. It 
is all but impossible to find a strictly 
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local comic strip. Many begin with in- 
dividual newspapers, but as soon as they 
prove successful they are syndicated, and 
this is true of cartoons also; a strip not 
good enough to syndicate is rarely con- 
sidered good enough for use by a single 
‘paper. 

Health columns, gardening columns, 
advice to the lovelorn, fashion hints, 
food suggestions, Hollywood gossip, 
short stories; serialized novels, household 
hints, oddities, advice on child rearing, 
Washington and other political columns 
—everything, in fact, that a newspaper 
uses in addition to straight news—are 
obtained from syndicates, although there 
is more local talent engaged in producing 
features of the types indicated for indi- 
vidual newspapers than is true in th 
case of comic strips. f 


THE SYNDICATE BUSINESS 


A few of the largest and best syndi- 
cates are still owned or controlled by 
newspapers, notably Chicago Tribune 
and New York Daily News (jointly), 
Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger, 
Des Moines Register and Tribune, Chi- 
cago Times, and New York Herald Trib- 
une; but generally, newspaper syndica- 
tion today is an independent business. 
Most features, furthermore, are for sale 
individually, but some of the large com- 
panies—notably King’s, Bell, Newspa- 
per Enterprise Association, and United 
Features—offer, for a fixed weekly sum, 
budget or blanket services intended to 
supply all of a small newspaper’s needs. 


Despite the huge profits which enable’ 


syndicates to pay the: “big names” 
among columnists and cartoonists sala- 
ries which run into five and six figures, 
it is decidedly a buyer’s market. Theo- 
retically, size of circulation and exclu- 
sive territorial rights are the determining 
factors; yet local situations differ so 
much that rate cards generally are mean- 
ingless. With so many first-class al- 
ternative features on the market, the 


metropolitan daily without competition 
in a trading area with a hundred-mile 
radius is a very different prospect than 
another daily, with comparable circula- 
tion, in a densely populated section of 
the country where there are a dozen 
other papers in a territory of similar size. 

Furthermore, competing newspapers 
may have different demands for exclu- 
sive territory, ranging from an area 
smaller than a county to five states. 
Outside the metropolitan areas, the usual 
circulation area in which exclusive rights 
are granted is only fifty miles; but 
there are few cities under 100,000 popu- 
lation with more than one newspaper, 
and the trend toward consolidation is 
reaching even larger metropolitan areas. 

The net result of such factors is that 
a syndicate may receive $5.00 a week 
for a feature from one newspaper, $10 
a week for exactly the same feature 
from another newspaper of comparable 
size, and $15 from a third. For an iden- 
tical feature the range may be from 
$3.00 in a small city to $50 or more in 
a large city; and for a budget service, 
from $20 for small papers of about 5,000 
circulation to $350 for large papers of 
200,000 circulation. Syndicate manag- 
ers deplore the present cutthroat com- 
petitive system, but the few feeble at- 
tempts to bring order out of chaos have 
been unsuccessful. 

From the standpoint of the subscrib- 
ing newspaper, the financial value of 
syndicate material is equally difficult to 
measure. A small weekly newspaper can 
obtain all the feature material it is able 


.to use for $1.00 or $2.00 a week, and it 


is futile to estimate what it would cost 
a weekly newspaper to employ a staff 
able to produce copy of comparable 
quality. The difficulty of arriving at 
an estimate is equally true for metro- 
politan papers and for the small-city 
daily with a circulation of from 10,000 
to 15,000. Small-city dailies can obtain 
a blanket service from a syndicate for 
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about $35 a week. A newspaper-owned 
syndicate may pay its writers three times 
as much in the aggregate as the com- 
bined pay roll for a newspaper editorial 
staff with a much larger personnel. 


EVALUATION OF SYNDICATE MATERIAL 


With the exception of Watson’s short 
history, there are no published research 
findings of any consequence on the sub- 
ject of syndicates. In general, the 
evaluations of syndicated material found 
in periodicals of general circulation are 
highly critical. The indictment is two- 
fold: - 

1. The output of syndicates on the 
whole is of low quality, “mere drivel” 
as one writer puts it: sexy, cheap, unsci- 
entific, sensational. 

2. Extensive use of syndicate material 
standardizes the newspaper product so 
that papers from Maine to California 
lack originality and individuality. 

The first charge is tantamount to say- 
ing that instead of enabling small news- 
papers to share the good features of the 
metropolitan press, syndicates have also 
spread wide the bad. Critics may fly 
into a rage over the bad examples set for 
juvenile readers by ungrammatical, mis- 
behaving, comic strip kids, or over astro- 
logical or psychiatric advice columns, yet 
they should avoid making scapegoats of 
the syndicates. There is more to be 
said, for as Helen MacGill Hughes re- 
vealed in her News and the Human In- 
terest Story, neither syndicates nor news- 
papers originated the demand for or the 
supply of cheap escape literature. True, 
the syndicates are responsible for dis- 
seminating much tawdry stuff, but by 
comparison with the syndicate releases 
of twenty-five or even ten years ago, the 
quality, of comic strips at least, has im- 
proved vastly. Strips are more accu- 
rately drawn, and woe to the artist 
who makes a technical error in handling 
a mechanical subject! Furthermore, 


cheap syndicate featutes today are off- 
set by a quantity of first-rate material 
by first-rate authorities in all fields— 
health, home beautification, food, to 
mention a few—with resultant benefits 
to public education. 

It is doubtful that newspapers filled 
with syndicate material would show up 
unfavorably when compared with the 
magazines and books with which they 
compete for reader interest. Further- 
more, the fact of such competition can- 
not be overlooked. One syndicate man- 
ager comments: “Our editors beg us to 
produce more comic features. But, 
when we do, they buy another thriller 
comic. And if they, in turn, eliminate 
the thriller comics these thriller comic 
books flourish in their towns.” The 
same authority continues: “The trouble, 
methinks, lies not with the syndicates, 
or their newspaper clients, but with the 
public itself. When our schools produce 
a more educated public, then we can do 
a better job in supplying culture to 
newspapers.” 

Perhaps this may seem merely a re- 
statement of the familiar, “We give the 
public what it wants.” It is unwise, 
however, to disregard it just because it 
happens to be a threadbare explanation. 
Consider, rather, the examples of news- 
papers which have tried to stand off from 
the feature or human-interest appeal. 
The Boston Transcript gave in too late 
to save itself; the Philadelphia Bulletin, 
it appears, awoke in time, leaving the 
New York Times sedate, aloof, and 
alive, but even this great paper has made 
concessions to popular taste. Whatever 
the layman’s theory, a newspaper, to 
exist, must be much more than a mere 
conveyer of current information. The 
syndicate manager really is a broker, a 
speculator, who supplies, in the main, 
non-news matter which will interest the 
public, and he survives to the extent that 
he guesses right more often than he 
guesses wrong on public taste and desire. 
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CoMPETITIVE ASPECTS OF SYNDICATION 


Competition among different media of 
public entertainment is seen particularly 
in the extent to which radio, motion pic- 
tures, magazines, and newspapers imitate 
and borrow from one another. Radio 
has dramatized many comic strip char- 
acters, including Don Winslow, Super- 
man, Dick Tracy, Little Orphan Annie, 
and Little Abner; on the other hand, the 
Lone Ranger and Charlie McCarthy, 
originally radio characters, have been 
put into comic strips. Radio has been 
more successful in adapting newspaper 
ideas than vice versa, except-in the case 
of news commentators such as Boake 
Carter, who have written for newspapers 
and have been syndicated ‘successfully. 

The interchange between motion pic- 
tures and syndicates also is apparent. 
Mickey Mouse and Donald Duck have 
been made into fairly successful comic 
strips, and Blondie, originally a comic 
strip character, became a Hollywood hit. 
Readers of women’s magazines read and 
like serials, food columns, beauty hints, 
fashion advice, and suggestions on child 
rearing, probably in that order. The 
daily newspaper, thanks to the syndi- 
cates, can compete with magazines in 
all these categories. The comic books, 
which are as popular with modern 
youngsters as Horatio Alger was with 
their fathers, and dime novels with their 
grandfathers, constitute competition for 
both radio and newspapers. 

Syndicate managers are constantly on 
the alert for new ideas, no matter where 
they originate. Suggestions from pub- 
lishers are usually too localized in po- 
tential interest; syndicates must produce 
for a nationwide clientele. Syndicate 
managers frankly admit that they some- 
times appropriate good ideas from per- 
sons who submit features for possible 
syndication; if the idea is poorly exe- 
cuted, they seek someone more capable 
than its originator to develop it properly. 


Syndicates also imitate their competi- 
tors, although the urge to play the sedu- 
lous ape is not so strong today as for- 
merly when there were more cities with 
competing newspapers. Let one syndi- 
cate develop a new type of comic strip, 
however—say a hillbilly strip—and if it 
proves itself popular with the public, 
before long virtually every other syndi- 
cate has a similar strip. 

Newspapers like to have a well-bal- 
anced offering of comics, something for 
every member of the family, but they 
are not unwilling to upset this balance. 
Col. Joseph M. Patterson, publisher of 
the nation’s largest daily newspaper, the 
New York Daily News, is said to have 
visited vaudeville and burlesque shows 
and night clubs to study and analyze the 
jokes which drew the biggest laughs. As 
a result, the Chicago Tribune-New York 
News Syndicate, which sells only what 
appears first in those newspapers, ranks 
first in the comic strip field. It has 
small girl, teen-aged boy, working girl, 
henpecked husband, detective, slapstick, 
and sophisticated strips, and has had 
them for years. Its most successful strip 
of all, however, Terry and the Pirates, 
was an addition after the well-balanced 
budget was supposedly complete. 


THE TREND IN CONTENT 


In recent years the trend has been 
unmistakably toward adventure, crime, 
and melodrama in comic strips, and it 
is against these that much of the adverse 
criticism is directed. Buck Rogers, 
Brick Bradford, Flash Gordon, and the 
rest, it is charged, are bad for children, 
not only because they are unhampered 
by reality or scientific knowledge, but 
also because they depict inventors of 
the future as concerned only with weap- 
ons of destruction. The world of the 
future—rather the universe of the fu- 
ture, since these characters are denizens 
of space and defy gravity—is shown to 
be one of dungeons and tyrants, death 
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rays, rocket pistols, and poison gases. 
This is a severe indictment, but it is 
not alone the newspaper comic strip 
against which it should be made. In 
exactly the same vein and carrying more 
emotional “punch” are the radio thrill- 
ers, and the newsstands bulge with read- 
ing matter which makes “sissies” of the 
newspaper comic strip characters. 

Before the present war, King Features 
sold its comics in eighty-five foreign 
countries, with translations in at least 
twenty-seven languages. The New York 
office could discover no differences in 
taste among readers in those countries, 
which may prove something about the 
universality of some psychological ap- 
peals. It is interesting that King’s had 
no customers in Germany or Russia, to- 
talitarian nations with their own ideas of 
humor and the world of tomorrow. 

New syndicate features may seem to 
originate in hit-or-miss, trial-and-error 
fashion. They do, but today syndicates 
are making extensive use of reader- 
interest surveys to evaluate the success 
of their products. The “Continuing 
Study of Newspaper Reading” of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation is the most valuable, but the 
syndicate manager seeks information 
about any and all surveys. Frequently, 
when a client cancels a feature, a special 
reader-interest survey will be made to 
discover the comparative popularity of 
newspaper features in the area. At the 


same time, however, much stock is ° 


placed in the surveys by the syndicates 
themselves, although everyone is aware 
that they demonstrate extent rather than 
intensity of popularity.* 


1To illustrate what this means: crossword 
puzzles show a readership value which usually 
varies between 8 and 12 per cent, which is not 
high. Nevertheless, any experienced editor or 
syndicate manager knows that crossword puz- 
zle addicts are so devoted to that form of 
entertainment that most newspapers have 
given up attempts to drop this feature. In 
other words, the complaining letters from an 


STANDARDIZATION OF MATERIAL 


In another important respect, also 
—that suggested by the second broad 
criticism—syndicates resemble other 
businesses which depend upon mass 
distribution for success. They have 
standardized the product on a nation- 
wide scale. Although the practice of 
granting exclusive rights to an individual 
feature within a newspaper’s area makes 
for variety between newspapers in that 
area, a tourist can follow his favorite 
comic strip character or continue reading 
his newspaper serial story as he travels 
from coast to coast. In almost every 
metropolis he will find some newspaper 
carrying his favorite feature. Produc- 
tion is on the same large scale as with 
canned goods, automobiles, clothing, and 
almost every other popular manufac- 
tured article. Sectional differences in 
reading tastes are being eliminated. 

To charge that syndicates have de- 
stroyed originality and individuality in 
newspapers, however, is an exaggeration. 
Reader-interest surveys invariably show 
local features well up to or ahead of syn- 
dicate material. This, of course, is true 
only of first-class home talent when it 
competes with syndicate features for 
reader interest. If there is a local flavor 
to the output of a competent local col- 
umnist, he has no reason to fear that 
Eleanor Roosevelt, Raymond Clapper, 
Westbrook Pegler, or Paul Mallon will 
cost him his job. 

Syndicate features supplement and do 
not replace local features; each has to 
be good or it will not last. One shudders 
to think what the comic page of the 
average small-town paper would be like 
if it were drawn entirely by local car- 
toonists, just as he shudders at the 
thought of listening day after day to 
broadcasts from a local radio station 
without a network tie-up. The syndi- 





audible minority still carry greater weight than 
any reader survey. 
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cates boast that they have raised news- 
paper features from a low level of 
mediocrity, and, bad as some of these 
features are, there is truth in the boast. 

In another important respect, syndi- 
cates are a boon both to readers and to 
timid publishers: they enable the latter 
to publish a variety of viewpoints which 
they would not dare or would not want 
to express as their own. Even in the 
most conservative newspaper is fre- 
quently to be found the strongly pro- 
New Dealish “Washington Merry-go- 
Round” of Bob Allen and Drew Pearson, 
or the even stronger liberal column of 
Jay Franklin. More liberal newspapers, 
furthermore, frequently offer a balanced 
diet of Left and Right wingers whom 
they censor or omit only at rare inter- 
vals. On the whole, however, the ma- 
jority of successful columnists are con- 
servative, reflecting the sentiments of a 
majority of newspaper editors and pub- 
lishers. Coming into prominence at the 
height of an economic depression for 
which everyone wanted an explanation, 
these columnists have both satisfied and 
helped to create an interest in political 
affairs, 


SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS OF SYNDICATES 


The most important phase of the 
standardization question is the social 
effect of the. similarity of newspaper 
features throughout the country. Sup- 
pose the syndicates were to destroy origi- 
nality and individuality in the local press 
(which, to repeat, they have not done; 
not yet, at least), how serious would this 
be? Citizens of Oregon and Florida eat 
the same canned goods, drive the same 
make of automobiles, and see the same 
motion pictures. The problem of the 


value or danger of homogeneity goes 
much deeper than any discussion of 
newspaper syndicates. 

Likewise, most of the other problems 
connected with syndicate materials tran- 
scend them. Experts in sociology and 
psychology recognize the therapeutic 
importance of escape or thrill literature 
and cheap entertainment. If the syndi- 
cates limited themselves to material in 
those categories, they would still have 
values. But syndicates do not limit 
themselves to trivial offerings. There 
are the Carl Sandburgs and more than 
fifty political columnists, most of whom 
stand high in their knowledge of con- 
temporary affairs and their ability to 
interpret them. One of the best foreign 
news services, that of the Chicago Daily 
News, is made available to sixty other 
newspapers through the distribution fa- 
cilities of the Des Moines Register and 
Tribune Syndicate. The American In- 
stitute of Public Opinion could have 
offered the Gallup polls to a single peri- 
odical; instead, because of Dr. Gallup’s 
interest in the daily press, they became 
a newspaper feature. At the time of 
their origin they competed in popularity 
and interest with the Literary Digest 
public opinion polls. Today they rank 
with the Fortune polls. 

These features, and scores of others in 
many different fields, have contributed 
to an increase in popular education and 
to an improvement in public taste. Syn- 
dicates should not be judged by their 
comic strips alone. The modern news- 
paper could scarcely exist without syndi- 
cates. Syndicates are in tune with the 
times. They are part and parcel of our 
system of mass production and distribu- 
tion, and they cannot be considered as 
an isolated social phenomenon. 


Curtis D. MacDougall, Ph.D., is professorial lecturer 
in journalism at the Medill School of Journalism of 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, and state 
supervisor of Illinois Writers’ Project, W.P.A. 


The Economic Problems of the Press and the 
Changing Newspaper 


By Netson P. POYNTER 


EMOCRACY’S keystone is a free 

press—free, authentic, untainted 
information about democracy’s progress, 
its public servants, its government. 

To be free, the press must be self- 
supporting, yielding a good living or 
profit to those who are operating this 
quasi branch of government, this fourth 
check on the integrity, efficiency, and 
effectiveness of a self-governed people. 

The modern American newspaper 
economy is the result of our industrial 
system of mass production and mass 
distribution, but it is out of kelter with 
the very system of which it is a part 
and which it helps to support. A man 
from Mars would have trouble making 
sense out of the two. He would find that 
the newspaper manufacturer sells his 
product at a loss in most cases, and lies 
awake at night dreaming up new and 
spectacular schemes to sell more units 
of his product at a loss. He then turns 
around with a Robin Hood type of eco- 
nomic justice, and through advertising 
seeks to recoup these losses. 

Likewise, the American press has been 
timid about finding new and cheaper 
ways of editing and publishing its prod- 
ucts. Radio has relieved the press of 
much of the urgency of multiple editions, 
large, wasteful headlines, duplication of 
text. Apply your pencil to almost any 
newspaper that comes to hand, and you 
will find that the same amount of infor- 
mation and fact can be conveyed to you 
in a fraction of the space presently taken. 

The American press is undergoing a 
change. It must adapt itself or die. 
This frightens many publishers and em- 
ployees of the press. They cannot see 
that our changing economy offers real 
freedom to the press. Actually it can 
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be better, more free and profitable. It 
is up to editors, owners, and business 
managers to determine whether they are 
engaged in a dwindling industry. 

A seeming dilemma exists in the 
American free press. To be free, it must 
be independent and profitable. To be 
profitable, the present press must have 
a big volume of advertising. Advertis- 
ing is diminishing while “fixed charges” 
of the American press are increasing. 
Many argue that this will undermine 
profits, independence, and freedom. We 
think this may be an opportunity in- 
stead of a disaster, an opportunity to 
get down to the fundamentals and reali- 
ties regarding the relationship of the 
press to its people. 


PROFIT BREEDS RESPONSIBILITY 


To serve the people best, the press 
must have a sense of responsibility. 
Profit breeds this sense, and therefore 
it is desirable from the standpoint of 
the people that the press be profitable. 
Certain economic trends, certain indus- 
trial and social changes, jeopardize the 
profits of the American press. Some of 
these changes are due to the inflexibility, 
shortsightedness, and stupidity of the 
American publisher. Other inexorable 
trends, over which he has no control, 
will force changes or kill profits, force 
further consolidations of newspapers. 
Thus we shall have fewer newspapers 
covering wider areas. Only by imagina- 
tive operation of the press that survives 
this drift, an operation freed from con- 
ventional practices, can publishers get 
back on the comfortable profit basis 
that will breed a proper sense of re- 
sponsibility to the public. 
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While the press can be more adaptable 
than most commercial enterprises, the 
brutal fact remains that profit has dimin- 
ished. Radio and other publications 
have forged ahead and decreased the 
relative importance of the press. 


Ture New COMPETITION 


The press has not taken advantage of 
its potential adaptability. It has not 
adequately met the challenge of new and 
aggressive competition. 

E. W. Scripps founded the penny 
press more than sixty years ago with 
the revolutionary idea in publishing that 
a workman getting a dollar a day could 
pay 1 per cent of his income for a news- 
paper. He touched a new consumer 
market. Publishers had been snobbish 
in their ideas of markets. There is no 
law to guarantee it, but during the ups 
and downs of the business cycle the 
American press has taken approximately 
1 per cent of the national income. 

The ratio of advertising and circula- 
tion revenues has changed with an ex- 
panding economy, but the percentage of 
the total “take” of the press from the 
national income is dwindling. 

If the press is vital enough to the lives 
of its readers, if it is valuable enough as 
a check and balance—a super-auditor of 
our self-government—it is certainly 
worth 1 per cent of our income. 

We are looking forward to a hundred- 
billion-dollar economy. If the American 
press can merit 1 per cent of this, or 
one billion dollars of total income, it 
can do a magnijicent job for its readers 
and still leave plenty of profit for those 
owners who merit it. 

It takes an unbelievable amount of 
capital to start a standard, omnibus 
newspaper in an area where present pub- 
lishers are doing even a moderately good 
job. The writer knows of a small field 


1 Newsprint Association of Canada, Survey 
No. 7 (July 1941), Further Trends of U. S. 
Newspapers, p. 10, Table 1. 


in a southern state where a wealthy 
family through pique started a new pa- 
per. It cost $250,000 to find out they 
could not lick even an ordinary news- 
paper. Aside from the spectacular suc- 
cess of the New York Daily News, there 
have been virtually no newspapers start- 
ing from scratch in the last twenty years 
that have achieved profits without merg- 
ers or other extenuating circumstances. 

The cost of capital equipment is not 
too important a factor in this, but it is 
enough to discourage casual experiment. 
This has helped to breed complacency in 
the press. It has been content to mer- 
chandise a Model T in an aerodynamic 
age. The press has not showed mechani- 
cal improvement comparable to most 
other industries during the past twenty 
years. It has shied away from color, 
from new printing processes, new en- 
graving techniques. Newsprint, its basic 
raw material, has not showed marked 
improvement. Bold technical imagina- 
tion does not flourish in a dwindling in- 
dustry. 

A few publishers have toyed with the 
idea of offset printing as a possible an- 
swer to a better product and better pic- 
tures with declining revenues, but aside 
from this experimental venture—which 
has not yet proved itself—little has 
been done to keep up with the times. 
There are exceptions. There are, to be 
sure, some farsighted and imaginative 
editors who are willing to strike out in 
behalf of a more up-to-date press. Here 
and there are enterprising publishers, 
business managers, and mechanical su- 
perintendents, but no significant portion 
of the newspaper press has marched for- 
ward with vision and determination to 
test every possible means of improving 
itself. 


Economic CONCEPTS 


Today’s press is a composite, omnibus 
vehicle carrying a variety of loads. Its 
primary function is to serve the wants 
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of the people for the latest news. It has 
a merchandising function in our indus- 
trial society—advertising. Many of the 
early publishers resisted advertising and 
placed all kinds of restrictions around 
the size of the advertising they would 
carry. Thus the original concept of 
advertising was that it should be high 
in cost. This concept is sound if the 
publisher resolves to depend on reader 
revenue. It is unsound if he is going to 
let advertising carry most of the load. 
The press became the foremost mer- 
chandising vehicle for distribution under 
the “high rate” concept. Circulation 
was ata premium. This led to the addi- 
tion of a third function—numerous en- 
tertainment features to attract circula- 
tion. Then ensued wasteful circulation 
methods to stimulate circulation. World 
War I taught manufacturers mass sell- 
ing. Advertising boomed and became 
the dominant factor in the economy of 
the press. 
sented elsewhere in this symposium. 
The depression of the thirties forced 
newspapers to reduce circulation expense 
_and increase circulation revenues, but 
advertising revenue is still more than 
twice as great as circulation revenue in 
most of the press. The writer recently 
examined more than a hundred operating 
statements of American daily newspa- 
pers functioning in areas ranging from 
small cities to metropolitan centers. 
Only one of them took 40 per cent of 
its revenue from the reader. Most of 
them averaged less than 30 per cent; 
many were near 20 per cent. It is evi- 
dent that readers should and must con- 
tribute a greater share than they now do 


to meeting newspaper costs of production. 


and revenue. 

The depression leveled a devastating 
blow at newspaper advertising. The 
press awoke to find new and lusty com- 
. petitors, children of the bleak days when 
advertisers sought new and/or more eco- 
nomical means of carrying their mer- 


The actual figures are pre-, 


chandising story to the public. Radio, 
picture publications, shopping news, and 
throw-aways flowered during the lean 
years. 

While advertising revenue diminished 
or stood still, expenses rose in the news- 
paper business, The readers demanded 
better papers. The movies and radio 
created new interests and curiosities that 
the press was obliged to recognize and 
exploit. Public affairs necessitated and 
forced better coverage and reporting. 
Picture techniques demanded new skills 
and expense. Long hours had been a 
custom in a business where forty hours 
a week is now standard. As in other 
business, taxes increased. 


REAPPRAISAL OF TECHNIQUES 


Less visible forces also operated to 
make the business of newspaper pub- ` 
lishing more difficult. Its influence was 
diminishing because its readers had more 
time to read other publications, listen 
to the radio, and enlarge their social con- 
tacts. Newspaper circulation was not 
affected, but the relative importance of 
newspapers was affected. Gradually 
some newspapers attempted to meet this 
challenge. Publishers went through an 
era of “streamlining” which consisted in 
most shops of buying some new type 
and dumping the same old stuff into the 
paper. The bolder spirits recognized 
that editorial techniques and values had 
to be reappraised, and undertook experi- 
ments to recapture the interest and the 
confidence of the reader. Enterprising 
business managers undertook to reap- 
praise their efforts and meet diminishing 
advertising revenues and rising costs by 
heroic elimination of wasteful methods 
of distribution. 

This process in the business office has 
only begun. One of the outstanding 
moves which has passed the experimental 
stage is the organization of a single 
printing establishment to publish two or 
more newspapers and yet leave owner- 
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ship and editorial autonomy to separate 
publishers. The formula varies, but in 
cases like Albuquerque, El Paso, Evans- 
ville, and Nashville, all circulation and 
advertising revenues go into a common 
pool, All expenses except editorial ex- 
penses are paid from this pool, and the 
surplus is distributed between the pub- 
lishers of the rival newspapers according 
to a previously negotiated ratio. This 
formula has made profits for the owners, 
but has not resulted in marked improve- 
ment of the editorial products. 

In larger cities the newspaper trend 
' has been death or consolidation. Pub- 
lisher agreements have eliminated some 
waste in distribution and increased prices 
to the reader, but no bold, original plans 
have come forward to improve the basic 
editorial products. Some waste has been 
reduced by publishing fewer editions, 
but no great effort has been made to 
re-evaluate the news and features and 
supplements. Circulation rates in met- 
ropolitan centers remain low as a whole, 
while the papers remain bulky with 
little-read features. 

It took a war and an acute shortage 
of newsprint to bring heroic changes in 
the British press. Profits except for 
taxes stood up surprisingly well as cir- 
culation rates went up, reading matter 
went down, and editing became tighter 
and better. To be sure, wartime has 
affected the British press adversely as 
a vehicle of information, but in other 
respects the newspapers have been put 
on a more wholesome basis than they 


were before the war. The spectacular 
premiums and contests for readers have 
been eliminated, but by the force of war- 
time economy rather than by rational 
publishing. 


THE EFFECTS OF THE WAR 


War is bound to affect our newspapers. 
It has postponed technical mechanical 
improvements that might have been in 
the offing. 

It is conceivable that higher newsprint 
prices may force the American press to 
improve its editing and sharpen reader 
interest and thus save its place in the 
sun and its place in the lives of its 
readers. But through war it faces an- 
other great editorial challenge. War 
news eclipses the interest in local news 
and local affairs which have remained 
almost the exclusive asset of the Ameri- 
can press compared with its radio and 
magazine competitors. This may bring 
forth new crusades and breed new edi- 
torial techniques. We may witness the 
phenomenal urge of the business office 
calling the editorial department to be- 
come militant advocates of the readers— 
the same business office that in the past 
has cautioned against all crusades that 
rock the local boat. 

War will leave its mark on the Ameri- 
can press. It may even be a good mark, 
a better mark than that left during the 
depression, when the fight was for sur- 
vival. It will leave many newspaper 
gravestones, but also a few editorial 
croix de guerre. 


Nelson P. Poynter, editor of the St. Petersburg (Fic.) 
Times, is now an executive in the Office of the Coordi- 
nator of Information, Washington, D.C. He was edi- 
tor of the Daily Student at Indiana University while 


aitending there. 
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Clearwater, Florida; did editorial work in Japan; and 
has been publisher and editor of the Kokomo (Ind.) 
Dispatch; business manager of the Washington (D.C.) 
Daily News; and editor of the Columbus (Okio) 


Citizen. 


The Press and Advertising 


By CHARLES L. ALLEN 


N THE beginning, advertising was 
not the child of the printing press. 
It originated hundreds of years before 
printing was invented, and its manifesta- 
tions were as various as the peoples 
whom it served." Nor is advertising in 
printed media the product of modern 
daily journalism, as some laymen sup- 
pose, Indeed, one historian of the press 
discovered an advertisement in an Eng- 
lish newsbook published in 1626,? and 
advertising in newsbooks became general 
in the middle of the seventeenth century. 
Colonial newspapers carried adver- 
tisements. The party newspapers of the 
post-Revolutionary period in this coun- 
try lived on the support of political or- 
ganizations, and when their party was in 
power they obtained the advertising and 
the printing of the government of the 
day. The turning point in the history of 
advertising, however, in its more recent 
historical effects on the press, followed 
the Civil War. 


ADVERTISING AND BUSINESS EXPANSION 


This period of reconstruction and 
financial growth is now credited with the 
expansion of both mercantile exchange 
and advertising. Then the groundwork 
was laid for the great manufacturing es- 
tablishments that later were to create our 
national markets. The last quarter of 
the nineteenth century saw the develop- 
ment of a department store in every 
great metropolis and the accompanying 
increase in local advertising linage. 

The manufacturing era, the develop- 
ment of national markets through sales 

1 Agercies of advertising that flourished be- 
tore the printed press included town criers, 
bell-ringers,, sign-carriers, shop trademarks, 
posted notices, and other forms. 

2See Willard G. Bleyer, Main Currents in 
the History of American Journdlism, 1927 edi- 
tion, p. 38. 
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agencies spanning the continent, and the 
modern department store merchandising 
plan of selling articles a little above cost 
to a great number of customers to obtain 
profits through large volume of sales— 
all of these trends affected the press. 

A. T. Stewart’s pioneer New York de- 
partment store and the early Wanamaker 
establishment in Philadelphia made use 
of newspaper advertising. Thus the in- 
creased volume of department store and 
other retail advertising generated news- 
papers of increased size in the late eight- 
ies and the nineties. It made possible 
the big Sunday newspapers of the early 
Hearst and Pulitzer days in New York, 
and it accounts for today’s Sunday news- 
paper. This local advertising linage was 
supplemented by new national accounts. 
When mass production became a fact of 
national significance, mass distribution 
found that it must lean upon an active 
field sales force or a program of adver- 
tising widely distributed among the 
newspapers of the country, or both. In- 
crease in volume of advertising in turn 
called for more reading matter, and new 
kinds of material came into the reading 
columns. 

Mass production and mass distribu- 
tion—these twin activities made possible 
the equipping of newspapers with new 
and fast printing presses and other 
equipment. They made possible also 
payments for wire services, better cover- 
age of undeveloped areas of the news, a 
somewhat increased foreign news budget, 
the use of more expensive illustrative 
processes, and other innovations in news 
handling. Moreover, advertisers in the 
nineties discovered that every new reader 
of a daily or weekly journal was a poten- 
tial customer, and publishers sought suc- 
cessfully to stimulate circulation to meet 
their demand. 
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These trends altered the pattern of 
the press. Popular education, shifts in 
population from farm to city, changes in 
political methods which led eventually to 
a greater degree of political democracy, 
all these played their part in widening 
the circulation area of the average daily 
newspaper, but it must not be forgotten 
that advertising played a significant role. 
As long as the major part of the cost 
of producing a newspaper is defrayed 
through advertising, the contraction or 
expansion of advertising linage will have 
significant effects on the press. This 
should be recognized by every member 
of the lay public. 


NEWSPAPER REVENUES 


The growth of the industrial machine 
and the development of modern sales 
technique obviously influenced publish- 
ing policy, especially after 1900. Ad- 
vertising revenue increased so rapidly 
from 1900 to 1929 that publishers came 
to ignore the relatively small part of 
their income which readers paid, and to 
depend too largely on advertising re- 
ceipts. Not until the depression loss of 
advertising revenue did they realize that 
a substantial part of newspaper costs 
should be borne by those for whom the 
paper is made. 

Today the reader is required to pay a 
larger proportion of the operating costs 
of his newspaper. This comes in part 
from the larger gross volume of circula- 
tion receipts, and in part from higher 
prices per copy. Receipts of newspapers 
from subscriptions and single copy sales 
in 1939 reached an all-time high with a 
total of $306,192,294* for 7,310 news- 
papers that reported to the Government 
an increase of $18,685,000 over receipts 
from the same sources in 1937. Re- 
ceipts from subscriptions and sales in 
both these years exceeded 1929 (con- 
sidered by most authorities as the best 


3 United States Census Bureau, Census of 
Manufactures for 1939. 


business year in newspaper history), 
when income from this source was re- 
ported as $275,781,131. 

Increased prices to the reader have 
been necessitated by the decrease in ad- 
vertising revenue since 1929. Total ad- 
vertising receipts of newspapers report- 
ing to the Government in that year were 
$797 ,338,231,* the peak figure for adver- 
tising volume in the newspaper industry. 
Advertising receipts declined constantly 
from 1930 to 1935 and showed no sub- 
stantial increase until 1937. In that 
year, which was considered a very good 
year in the newspaper business, adver- 
tising revenue totaled $574,180,206. It 
declined again in 1938, and in 1939 was 
$35,315,000 less, or $538,494,841. 


Circulation income 


The proportion of circulation income 
to total income has changed remarkably 
in recent years. In 1925 total income 
from subscriptions and sales of single 
copies was less than 25 per cent of total 
newspaper revenue. It had risen to 
more than 3314 per cent in 1940 and 
was apparently in a well-defined trend 
upward. While prices per copy ap- 
peared to be stabilized for the moment, 
annual mail subscription rates were be- 
ing revised upward in many areas, and 
newspapers in all parts of the country 
were considering increases in the weekly 
home-delivered price. Average mail sub- 
scription price in 1930 was less than 
$5.00. In 1939 it had become $6.00, 
with some as high as $10. The most 
common single copy price for news- 
papers in 1941 was 3 cents, with 5 cents 
as the next most popular price. In 1930 
there was not a newspaper depending on 
the general public that charged as much 
as 5 cents per copy; yet in 1941 about 
30 per cent:were charging’5 cents, and 
about 2 per cent were as high as 7 cents. 

Average. weekly home-delivered price 
in 1939 was 16.7 cents, with 15 cents 

4 Ibid. l 
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and 18 cents a week as the most common 
prices. Nevertheless, many papers had 
gone to 20 cents a week, and a sprinkling 
throughout the country had taken the 
bold step of raising home-delivered prices 
to 25 cents a week. In most cases the 
25-cent price included a Sunday news- 
paper as well as five or six editions of 
the daily. 

Rising production costs from 1935 to 
1941 forced more than 250 newspapers 
to suspend Saturday afternoon editions. 
The Saturday paper for many years had 
failed to pay its cost and had been con- 
tinued simply as a service to readers. 
When radio newscasts became as fre- 
quent as one an hour, or more, those 
newspapers which operated a radio sta- 
tion decided that the Saturday paper was 
no longer needed as a service to readers. 
Others, without radio stations, elimi- 
nated the Saturday paper for sheer 
economy. The greatest single factor in 
forcing the abandonment of the Satur- 
day edition was the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938, which provided that 
employees could not be worked, nor suf- 
fered to work, longer than forty hours 
per week without payment at the rate 
of time and one-half. The forty-hour 
limit permitted five days at eight hours 
and left no regular time for Saturday. 

Yet, with all these handicaps to eco- 
nomical production, and with all the 
competition from radio, magazines, bill- 
boards, car cards, and even most recently 
from facsimile and television, newspaper 
circulations continue to grow. The total 
circulation of daily newspapers in the 
United States and Canada® as of Sep- 
tember 30, 1940 was 43,347,593 copies, 
an increase over the preceding twelve 
months of more than 1,400,000. It also 
was an increase of 1,739,035 copies per 
diem over the peak year 1929, and al- 
most 14,000,000 copies more per diem 
than in 1920. While the populations of 

5 Editor & Publisher International Year 
Book. 


the United States and-Canada combined 
increased by only 26 per cent in the past 
twenty years, the circulations of week- 
day newspapers increased more than 47 
per cent. Obviously we are becoming 
more and more a nation of newspaper 
readers, a fact that has important impli- 
cations relating to public opinion. 


Advertising income 


Total advertising linage in the “boom 
year” 1929 was almost 1,900,000,000 
agate lines. In 1930 it fell to 1,650,- 
000,000 lines, in 1931 to 1,460,000,000 
lines, and in 1933 it slumped to a low 
of about 1,050,000,000 lines. In the 
succeeding years linage gradually rose: 
1,175,000,000 lines in 1934; 1,250,000,- 
000 lines in 1935; 1,375,000,000 lines in 
1936; and 1,400,000,000 lines in 1937. 
The next year a recession set in which 
lopped off almost 200,000,000 lines, and 
there has been only a slight increase each 
year since until 1941. Total advertising 
receipts in 1940 were about 2 per cent 
more than in 1939, but still almost 3314 
per cent less than in 1929. 

The greatest decrease in advertising 
revenue from 1929 to 1940 was in “gen- 
eral” or “national” linage. This kind of 
advertising—scheduled through an ad- 
vertising agency on behalf of a manu- 
facturer with national distribution—de- 
clined quite steadily year by year. In 
1940 it was still on the down grade, and 
more than 44 per cent below the total 
for 1929. Financial advertising, a lucra- 
tive classification in 1929, had dropped 
almost 75 per cent by 1940, and auto- ` 
motive was down almost 60 per cent 
from 1929, although it had been rising 
rapidly in recent years. 

As the revenue from general adver- 
tising became less, newspapers returned 
to more intensive cultivation of their 
local fields, and the effort has borne . 
fruit. Department store advertising in- 
creased about 2 per cent in 1940 over 
1939 and was within 8 per cent of the 
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highest peak in 1929. Classified also 
increased about 5 per cent over 1939, 
and all retail classifications were up 
about 114 per cent. The year 1941 was 
expected to approach 1937, when all 
newspaper advertising was up 10 per 
cent, to within about 20 per cent of the 
1929 figures. In 1937 general adver- 
tising was more than 24 per cent better 
than in 1939, and less than 20 per cent 
below the peak in 1929.° 

Early in 1941, however, it became ap- 
parent that the effect of World War II 
on newspaper advertising was certain to 
be detrimental. Automobile manufac- 
turers, compelled to devote a large part 
of their plants to the production of de- 
fense materials, were three months be- 
hind on car deliveries by September 1. 
They saw little need for advertising to 
increase the demand for products they 
could not supply. Aluminum, so essen- 
tial to defense industries, could adver- 
tise only that consumer demand should 
be turned to other materials. Similarly, 
other nationally distributed products 
could not be supplied in quantities suffi- 
cient for the existing demand, and there- 
fore did not need more advertising. 
Only the food products and cigarettes 
required their usual advertising assist- 
ance in national merchandising. 

No one can predict the outcome of 
this trend. It is clear, however, that 
the ultimate stability of the newspaper 
as an agency of fact and opinion is inti- 
mately related to these revenue figures, 
and that the balance between income 
from advertising and income from sales 
is a matter of social significance. As the 
proportion of income from readers in- 
creases, there may be new influences set 
in motion that will affect the content of 
the papers themselves. 


THE RADIO AND NEWSPAPERS 


Until 1925, newspapers and magazines 


6 All advertising statistics in the foregoing 
paragraphs, from Media Records. 


virtually divided the national advertis- 
er’s dollar, with newspapers regularly 
taking about two-thirds of the total. In 
the short space of fifteen years, however, 
a formidable competitor has developed— 
chain radio. Only a few thousand dol- 
lars went into radio advertising of all 
kinds in 1925; by 1940 this infant me- 
dium had become a lusty youngster that 
received 23 per cent of the total na- 
tional advertising expenditures in news- 
papers, magazines, chain radio, and farm 
journals.” Newspapers took only 38 per 
cent of the advertisers’ appropriation in 
1940, with magazines holding fairly 
steady at 36 per cent. In actual money, 
the three media shared like this: news- 
papers, $160,838,784; magazines, $150,- 
712,332; and chain radio, $95,768,864. 
National advertising does not repre- 
sent the total income of chain radio, and 
more than a million dollars could be 
added to the above figures for adver- 
tising classified as local, but for nation- 
ally distributed products. Total sales of 
radio time in 1939, as reported by Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, Columbia 
Broadcasting System, and Mutual Broad- 
casting System,® were $129,468,022, an 
increase of 10.3 per cent over 1938. Ra- 
dio is, in fact, the only advertising me- 
dium that showed a consistent increase 
in advertising sales from 1925 to 1940, 
These figures obviously do not include 
any sales of radio time for purely local 
advertising, receipts for which may be 
several times as much as for national. 
The keenness of radio competition, 
and its effect on advertising in the Ameri- 
can press, may be judged by some simple 
statistics. According to the Federal 
Communications Commission, the ap- 
proximate cost of constructing a 100- 


7 From figures compiled by Media Records 
Inc. and Publishers’ Information Bureau espe- 
cially for the Bureau of Advertising of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Association. 

8 Report of the Federal Communications 
Commission. 
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watt broadcasting station in 1939 was 
between $5,000 and $8,500. Any per- 
son legally qualified may apply to the 
F.C.C. for permission to construct such 
a station, which will satisfactorily reach 
listeners in a radius of 25 to 50 miles. 
By comparison, the cost of mechanical 
equipment alone for a daily newspaper 
to serve an equal area would be not less 
than $50,000 and might be as much as 
$200,000. It is apparent, therefore, that 
it requires less capital to set up and 
operate a radio station than a newspaper 
in a given territory. Advertising rates 
or advertising volume or both must en- 
able these costs of operation to be dis- 
charged. 

In the last analysis, the most effective 
advertising medium will get the most 
business; but actually there is not as vet 
any “last analysis” of the relative effi- 
ciency of the press and the radio as ad- 
vertising media. Radio will continue to 
grow until the news and advertising serv- 
ices of the press make further expansion 
unprofitable. Perhaps by that time tele- 
vision will supersede radio and become 
the chief competitor of the press for the 
advertiser’s dollar. 


ADVERTISING INFLUENCE 


“T have been the editor of this news- 
paper for the past fifteen years, and not 
once during that time has the publisher, 
or any advertiser, attempted to tell me 
what to print.” This comment by the 
managing editor of a southern daily 
newspaper, and many others that could 
be quoted, do not prove that advertisers 
never influence the editorial content of 
newspapers, but they do suggest that 
newspaper policy is seldom affected by 
fear of losing a dollar. In long expe- 
rience in newspaper and magazine work, 
the writer of this article has never been 
told what to print or what to suppress. 
Yet every journalist knows that the edi- 
torial and news policy of the paper is 
indirectly and unobtrusively formulated 


by what its officers think is in the best 
interest of the community. This cer- 
tainly includes the fostering of retail 
trade, the building of confidence in local 
stores and local businessmen. In the 
largest sense, the welfare of society is a 
good newspaperman’s only guide; but as 
a human being he can scarcely ignore his 
own welfare as an important part of that 
society. It is necessary, therefore, to 
effect a compromise between selfish and 
unselfish interests—between business 
and ethical principles. And for this 
reason it is necessary to print the truth 
with due regard for its effect, not upon 
society as a whole, but upon the Smiths 
and the Browns who make up the society 
of the average American community. It 
is incidental, not primary, that one of 
the Browns may be an advertiser. 

In an average community of a thou- 
sand persons there will be fifty business 
places, more or less. Every one of these 
is a potential advertiser, and each is 
equally important, because an enemy’s 
power to destroy is not measured by his 
retail sales. How utterly impossible, 
therefore, it would be for the editor of 
a small newspaper serving only a thou- 
sand people to listen to the dictates of 
fifty men who might damage his busi- 
ness if they were offended! Apply this 
analogy to a city of forty thousand. In 
this area there may be a thousand re- 
tail outlets, big and little. How increas- 
ingly impossible it becomes for the news- 
paper editor to modify his editorial 
policy according to the wishes of a thou- 
sand merchants! In the larger cities the 
proposition becomes ridiculous. No ad- 
vertiser, no matter how big he thinks he 
is, can hope to control the newspaper, for 
his business is a small percentage of the 
newspaper’s total revenue. It is entirely 
possible that a group of large advertisers 
might successfully force a newspaper to 
change its policy. The fact is that it 
very rarely happens. 

The interest of the advertiser is to get 
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value returned for his investment in 
space. There are now more than 125 
well-established “shopping newspapers” 
published in the larger cities by groups 


of retail merchants who wish to supple- 


ment, or supplant, the advertising col- 
umns of the regular press. Furthermore, 
in 1938 there were more than 700 smaller 
shopping newspapers published by in- 
dividuals, all of which were in direct 
competition with the old-established, 
paid-circulation newspapers. These are 
indications that the services of American 
newspapers must constantly deliver full 
value to the merchants if they are to 
merit full patronage. They are also in- 
dications that advertisers are not totally 
dependent upon newspapers, even in us- 
ing printed media—a fact that is some- 
times overlooked. 


CONSUMERS AND ADVERTISING 


The flagrant misuse of advertising 
during the boom period of the Coolidge 
era by some unprincipled businessmen 
and other producers who received bad 
counsel from some of the national ad- 
vertising agencies, was responsible for 
publication of the first of the anti-adver- 
tising books by Stuart Chase and Fred- 
erick J. Schlink, Your Money’s Worth. 
Malpractice in advertising described in 
this volume stimulated cynicism and an- 
tagonism toward advertising among sec- 
tions of the public. There are other 
fundamental problems in advertising 
that have not received wide discussion 
on the part of the public. 

The economic effects of advertising, 
for example, rarely trouble the public. 
Indeed, it is a debatable question 
whether advertising can be examined in- 
telligently when divorced from other 
methods of selling and other processes 
of publicity. Some of the past and 
present criticisms of advertising should 
be directed against our modern methods 
of production and distribution if they are 


to be rationally examined. What are 
the effects of advertising in competitive 
markets? Does advertising really make 
buying easier for the consumer? Does 
advertising standardize products, and, if 
so, is this socially desirable? Does ad- 
vertising help to decrease production 
costs? These and other important ques- 
tions fall in the economist’s field as well 
as in the business and publishing areas, 
and perhaps should not detain us here.® 
But the public should have some com- 
prehension of them to make just ap- 
praisals of the problem of advertising as 
it relates to printed media. 

It is fair to say that advertisers them- 
selves decried the shameful tactics of the 
relatively few unscrupulous companies 
and individuals whose misuse of adver- 
tising provoked the Chase and Schlink 
volumes. They also deplored the whole- 
sale condemnation of advertising and 
business because of the sins of a few. 
It is a sign of the times that today’s 
consumer movement no longer spends 
the whole of its time condemning ad- 
vertising, and it is a sign of change that 
there is much less reason for complaint 
against advertising in printed media than 
formerly. Advertising has “policed it- 
self” from within since the outcry was 
raised by the Chase-Schlink books. Un- 
der the impetus of the consumer move- 
ment, the educational activities of state 
and national press associations, and the 
keen watch of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, it is likely that this wholesome 
trend will continue. 

Aldous Huxley has implied that there 
is more pother over advertising than is 
necessary.*° Advertising, he says, is 
generally concerned with secondary and 
marginal values, and much advertising 
is concerned with matters of no impor- 


® For an incisive discussion of these problems 
see Chapter I of Roland S. Vaile’s Economics 
of Advertising, published in 1927. 

10“Notes on Propaganda,” Harpers, Dec. 
1936. 
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tance whatsoever. What does it matter 
whether we buy X or Y tooth paste? 


ADVERTISING AND TASTE 


Experienced advertising men do not 
agree with this sweeping generalization, 
and students of social behavior would 
no doubt quarrel with Huxley. Cer- 
tainly it appears that advertising is a 
force that helps to shape habits and 
standards of taste. Earnest Elmo Cal- 
kins has drawn upon a long experience 
as an advertising man to remark: 


Advertising has made and is making new 
habits all the time. One of the great public 
services rendered by advertising has been 
the increase in comforts and conveniences 
introduced. In a comparatively short time 
a whole country has changed from old- 
fashioned razors and barber shops to safety 
razors, from shaving soaps to sticks and 
cream, from hog fat to vegetable short- 
enings, from the plain oatmeal to a number 
of corn and wheat breakfast foods, and so 
on through a long list of products and hab- 
its that would amaze the generation just 
passed. And many of these run counter to 
custom, were violently revolutionary, and 
required education that put them over.** 


If living habits can be changed, then 
advertising is not concerned with mar- 
ginal values. Indeed, standards of taste 


11 Business the Civilizer, p. 220. 


can be raised through the advertising 
art. Whether the average man can 
cultivate his taste without some outside ' 
influence, such as recourse to the best 
of popular newspapers and magazines, 
which, of course, carry advertising, is 
open to question. The schools have be- 
gun to encourage discrimination, but 
they have not succeeded alone in raising 
standards of taste. 


Perhaps this general discussion of a 
phase of advertising is somewhat wide 
of the mark in surveying a subject con- 
fined to the press. But it is clear that 
advertising and the press in contempo- 
rary American society are interrelated, 
and that advertising itself is a part of 
our present-day economic system. Ad- 
vertising was the principal influence in 
freeing newspapers from the narrow con- 
trol of political parties and in making 
possible the far-flung and thorough cov- 
erage of the news, which is a costly op- 
eration even in the small city. Discus- 
sions of either the press or advertising 
can be profitable only when the layman 
keeps the social milieu to the forefront 
of his mind. The social consequences of 
individual institutions are the result of 
social configurations and social changes 
viewed broadly and deeply. 
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Legal Developments Affecting the Press 


By FREDRICK S. SIEBERT 


WO distinct trends in recent legal 

developments affecting the press as 
a social institution are clearly discern- 
ible. One is a tendency on the part of 
both legislatures and courts to grant to 
the press an ever increasing freedom to 
print and publish. This extension of 
freedom has taken place not in one iso- 
lated feld, but in areas involving the 
privacy of individuals, of social institu- 
tions, and of governmental bodies. The 
press today has more freedom than ever 
before to present to the public the life 
(including pictures) of private persons, 
to explore the workings of social insti- 
tutions, and to report and criticize gov- 
ernmental units. 

The second discernible development 
is a continuing expansion of control 
through governmental agencies over the 
economic aspects of the publishing: busi- 
ness. Not that the publishing business 
has been singled out for special atten- 
tion, but the effect of such regulations in 
this field can possibly tend to curtail the 
exercise of those freedoms which are 
popularly described as “liberty of the 
press.” 

In the first place, there is little doubt 
that the recent recognition of extensions 
of freedom of the press has resulted in 
a wider coverage of news and a more 
fearless comment on private and govern- 
mental affairs. On the other hand, the 
second tendency, by increasing the eco- 
nomic hazards of the publisher, not only 
has reduced the number of competing 
units or publishing outlets, but at the 
same time has made the individual pub- 
lisher more wary, more interested in the 
financial welfare of his business, and 
consequently less aggressive in attacking, 
exposing, or alienating any considerable 
body of readers. The result has been 
more freedom to publish, with fewer 
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units available to take advantage of this 
freedom, and these survivors more cir- 
cumspect as their economic stability is 
threatened. 

These trends should not be construed 
to mean that the great contemporary 
metropolitan newspapers are groveling 
economic units afraid to speak their 
minds. On the contrary, these stable 
financial institutions are able today to 
exercise a freedom unknown to the eight- 
eenth- and nineteenth-century publisher. 
Financial independence which followed 
the development of advertising made the 
press of America free. But the fact still 
remains that as economic regulations in- 
stituted for social improvement upset or 
render shaky the financial basis of the 
American newspaper, the ability to take 
advantage of the constitutional freedom 
of the press declines. 


Wirt Economic REGULATIONS CURTAIL 
FREE Press? 


A financially independent press, then, 
is necessary for the exercise of the legal 
freedom to publish. A financially weak 
press is at a decided disadvantage in the 
exercise of its responsibility to the pub- 
lic. It is open to all sorts of inhibitions 
and pressures. The important question 
today is whether these social-welfare and 
financial restrictions which have been 
placed on publishing as a business have 
so affected the economic stability of the 
press as to render it less able to assert 
the freedoms guaranteed to it by our 
constitutions. 

How much economic regulation can 
the press stand before it becomes more 
interested in its own financial continu- 
ance than in exercising the freedoms 
which courts and legislatures have 
granted to it? President Roosevelt de- 
cries the fact that many newspapers are 
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“edited from the counting room.” + Mr. 
Ickes objects to the violent opposition of 
a considerable part of the press to the 
President and his economic program— 
an opposition, he asserts, which is en- 
gendered not by an interest in the gen- 
eral welfare but by an attempt to pro- 
tect an economic class of which it is a 
member.? These exhortations do little 
to remedy a situation in which interest 
in the public welfare is possible only if 
interest in individual welfare is pro- 
tected. 

More social and economic than legal 
in its inception, the problem finds its ex- 
pression in the enactments and admin- 
istrative machinery of the state, and it 
becomes, therefore, in the particular in- 
stance a political and legal question. 


EXTENSIONS OF Press FREEDOM 


The American press today has fewer 
restrictions on its right to publish than 
any other press in the history of the 
world. This freedom has been con- 
stantly growing during the past twenty 
years, especially in the field of a broad- 
ened. concept of the constitutional guar- 
antees of freedom of the press, in the 
rules of contempt of court, in the law 
of libel as applied to both public and 
private individuals, and in the right of 
access to information for publication. 

The Supreme Court has heard more 
cases involving freedom of the press in 
the last twenty years than in all its 
previous history. On three recent occa- 
sions the Court has had an opportunity 
to expand the original and rather narrow 
judicial construction of the constitu- 
tional provisions. In 1931 the Court 
by a five-to-four vote accepted the con- 
tention that the Fourteenth Amendment 
covered liberty of the press. The First 
Amendment to the Constitution prohib- 


1“Symposium on Freedom of the Press,” 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Dec. 13-25, 1938. 

2 Harold Ickes, Freedom of the Press Today 
(1941), pp. 3-19. 


ited Congress from abridging the free- 
dom of the press; by including freedom 
of the press under the word “liberty” in 
the Fourteenth Amendment the court 
has ruled that restrictions imposed by 
bodies other than Congress are infringe- 
ments of the Federal Constitution. To- 
day,-state, municipal, and administrative 
regulations can all be contested before 
the Supreme Court as interfering with a 
freedom guaranteed by the Federal Con- 
stitution. ` 

The second notable interpretation of 
the freedom-of-the-press clause by the 
Supreme Court was the Louisiana tax 
case, in which it was decided that a dis- 
criminatory tax directed at a class of 
newspapers was an infringement of the 
Fourteenth Amendment.* The rule in 
this case makes a broad extension to the 
ancient legal interpretation of the free- 
dom-of-the-press clauses as derived from 
Blackstone, who contended that freedom 
from licensing was the only meaning of 
the phrase “freedom of the press.” 

The third extension by the courts of 
the freedom-of-the-press clause was the 
decision that municipal ordinances de- 
claring the distribution of literature 
within the municipality and without a 
permit to be a public nuisance were 
unconstitutional. In the field of politi- 
cal discussion, the courts have upheld 
legislation restricting publication of mat- 
ter designed to overthrow the govern- 
ment by force and violence, but beyond 
this they have refused to go.® 

On all these occasions the courts have 
held steadfastly to the doctrine that any 
attempt directly to curtail the distribu- 
tion of printed matter is unconsitutional. 


3 Near v. Minnesota, ex rel Olson, 283 U. S. 
695 (1931). 

4 Grosjean v. American Press Co., 297 U. S. 
233 (1936). 

5 Schneider v. State of New Jersey, Young 
v. People of the State of California, Snyder v. 
City of Milwaukee, Nichols v. Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, 308 U. S. 147 (1939). 

8 State v. Gibson, 189 Iowa 1212 (1919). 
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The temper of the courts today is to 
condemn all statutes, ordinances, and 
regulations which directly interfere with 
the publication of information or with 
comment on the government or on public 
affairs. 


CONTEMPT OF COURT 


A similar leniency toward the press 
is apparent in the recent decisions in- 
volving problems in contempt of court. 
The American courts have never been 
particularly zealous in guarding litigants 
from unfavorable publicity or from pub- 
lished matter which might tend to preju- 
dice a subsequent trial. On the other 
hand, the courts have too frequently 
þeen overactive in using their contempt 
powers to punish unfavorable references 
to members of the judiciary or to the 
judicial process. The failure of the 
courts to enforce the first type of con- 
tempt has resulted in the American prac- 
tice commonly called “trial by news- 
paper.” Especially in criminal trials, 
the public is treated to all the evidence 
long before it is presented to the jury. 

The practice received national atten- 
tion in the Hauptmann trial in 1935. 
A thorough investigation of the problem 
was made at that time by a subcommit- 
tee of the American Bar Association and 
later by a joint Bar-Press Committee, 
but no satisfactory conclusion was 
reached. The bar admitted that the 
courts had power to suppress such spec- 
tacles, but it was a power which was 
seldom used. The press exculpated it- 
self on the ground that the remedy lay 
with the judiciary, and that until such 
- powers were uniformly enforced, the 
exigencies of competition were forcing 
newspapers to take part in a generally 
admitted evil.” 


7 See Report of Special Committee on Pub- 
licity on Criminal Trials, American Bar Asso- 
ciation, 1936. See also Editor & Publisher, 
Sept. 18, 1937, p. 5. 


The result has been that, aside from a 
few fearless members, the judiciary con- 
tinues to fail to protect litigants through 
the power of contempt of court. The 
most reputable newspapers continue to 
publish the same sort of material as is 
found in the most sensational sheets. In 
fact, in many cases the reputable news- 
papers show less fear in prejudging a 
criminal trial than the so-called yellow 
press.® 

The second use of the powers of con- 
tempt (to protect the judges and the 
judicial process from unfavorable criti- 
cism) has been much more common in 
the American courts. Almost all the 
recent legal disputes over the use of the 
contempt powers have arisen in this 
branch of the law. The traditional law 
on this subject is that courts have the 
power to punish the press for inter- 
ference with the judicial process before 
trial, but newspapers have complete free- 
dom to discuss the issues and criticize 
the judge after the case is over. In their 
zeal to protect themselves from unfavor- 
able publicity, however, the courts have 
gone to extreme lengths to make tech- 
nical distinctions between cases pending 
and cases not pending. It should be 
noticed that in almost all the recent 
cases the offending publication was di- 
rected at the judge, while the rights of 
the litigants to an unprejudiced trial 
were merely incidental. For instance, in 
the recent St. Louis Post-Dispatch case, 
the editorial comment was directed at a 
judge who had dismissed a criminal 
prosecution against a man who at the 
same time was being found guilty in a 
civil suit involving the same set of facts, 
and whose accomplice was still to stand 
trial. Obviously, the citation for con- 
tempt in this case was due to the attack 
on the judge rather than to any infringe- 
ment of the rights of the accomplice who 

8 Cf. stories in New York newspapers on 


murder of Norman Redwood, Feb. 20-Mar. 
30, 1937. 
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was still to stand trial. Fortunately the 
Supreme Court of Missouri refused to 
accept the technical distinction between 
a case pending and not pending, and va- 
cated the citation against the Post-Dis- 
patch for contempt.® 

There is now pending before the 

United States Supreme Court an appeal 
` from California, where the bar associa- 
tion has taken an active part in attempt- 
ing to restrain the Los Angeles Times 
from continuing to editorialize on judi- 
cial cases. The Supreme Court of the 
United States will in this case have an 
opportunity to pass on the present prac- 


tice of distinguishing between pending . 
- ain. It is becoming increasingly difficult 


and nonpending cases.?° 

A further use of the contempt powers 
of the courts has created a problem in 
which the press today is intensely in- 
terested. Every person is required under 
the law to appear before, and to answer 
questions put by, a legally constituted 


judicial body, or suffer a citation for” 


contempt of court. Exceptions’ are law- 
yers, the rights of whose clients must be 
respected, and doctors, whose personal 
relationship with patients entitles them 
to exemption. For some time, news- 


papermen have claimed the right to re- - 


fuse to reveal to courts or grand juries 
the sources of information which they 
have gathered. The courts have in- 
sisted that the relation between a re- 
porter and his news sources is not analo- 
gous to lawyer-client and doctor-patient 
relationships, and have refused to give 
judicial recognition to such an exemp- 
tion. Many bills have been introduced 
in the legislatures of the country to 
remedy this situation. Maryland was 
. the first state to adopt a law permitting 
newspapermen to refuse to reveal the 
source of information, and in recent 
years New Jersey, Alabama, Arkansas, 


9 State of Missouri ex rel Pulitzer Pub. Co. 
v. Coleman, 152 S. W. 2nd 640 (1941). 

10 See Editor & Publisher, Aug. 27, 1938, 
p. 6; Oct. 26, 1940, p. 49. 
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California, Indiana, Kentucky, and 
Pennsylvania have followed suit.” 


INTERPRETATIONS OF LIBEL LAW 


The law of libel as applied to news- 
papers is an excellent example of Pro- 
fessor Karl N. Llewellyn’s theory that 
the law is not what the words of the rule 
of law say, but what is the social be- 
havior under the administration and ap- 
plication of those rules. The law of 
libel in the United States is not dis- 
similar to the British law of libel, but 
there is a wide dissimilarity in the way 
in which the rules are actually applied 
in the United States and in Great Brit- 


to win a libel suit against a newspaper, 
especially against a large metropolitan 
daily. Theoretically the American peo- 
ple approve of privacy and of the pro- 
tection of a reputation, but in practice 
they resent all the fuss involved in a 
lawsuit to protect that, rather nebulous 
asset, y 

Louis Brandeis and Charles Warren 
made a valiant attempt to introduce a 
legal theory for the protection of privacy 
outside the, rules of libel, but except in a 
few Southern states where a certain 
spirit of chivalry survives, the offer to 
devise a new protection for individual 
reputations is not recognized by the 
courts.*? 

The only development in the field of 
libel in recent years has been in the di- 
rection of allowing more freedom to the 
press. Not long ago the state courts 
which held libelous the publication of 
false statements of fact about a public 
officer or candidate for public office were 
in the majority. Today, the rule first 
announced by the Supreme Court of 

11 See Report of American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association committee on Federal laws, 
Editor & Publisher, April 26, 1941, p. 94. 

124 Harvard Law Review 193 (1890). Also 
Lee White, “Right of Privacy Undetermined,” 


American Society of Newspaper Editors re- 
port, 1936. 
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Kansas in Coleman v, MacLennon 
seems to be favored, and in fact has 
found its way into the restatement of 
the law as prepared by university law 
professors under the auspices of the 
American Law Institute.* In most 
states a politician or an officeholder, 
whether appointive or elective, will be 
unable to recover for a libel consisting 
of false statements of fact concerning 
either his public or his private life. The 
courts and the law professors have ar- 
rived at this conclusion principally be- 
cause they realize the instability in- 
volved in trying to distinguish between 
private and public life, and between 
facts and comments. 

Another recent development in the law 
of libel is the attempt to absolve the 
newspaper from liability where the defa- 
mation was an honest mistake on the 
part of the publisher. The Florida court 
in 1933 declared that a newspaper was 
not liable for a libel appearing in an 
Associated Press dispatch, because the 
publisher, relying onan otherwise re- 
liable source, had no way to check the 
item This theory was immediately 
rejected by a Georgia court.!® In recent 
years a number of statutes designed to 
relieve the publisher of liability in such 
cases have been introduced in various 
state legislatures, but the courts have not 
yet passed on their constitutionality. 


Press AND GOVERNMENTAL NEWS 


Another recent trend in the law af- 
fecting the press has been the recognition 
of the right of newspapers to access to 
information, particularly in the field of 
government. The United States Senate 
recently abandoned all pretext of holding 
closed meetings on the ground that it 


13 78 Kan. 711 (1908). 

14 “Restatement of Torts,” American Law 
Institute Draft No. 13, p. 150 (1936). 

15 Layne v. Tribune, 146 So. 234 (1933). 

16 Wood v. Constitution Pub. Co. 194 S. E. 
760 (1937). 
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was impossible to control ninety-six gar- 
rulous gentlemen. Even in committee 
meetings the practice today is to permit 
attendance of the press at all hearings. 
Beginning with the case of Nowack v. 
Fuller ** in 1928, there is a constantly 
growing body of law establishing the 
right of newspapers to inspect all sorts 
of government documents and records. 
In a recent case in Alabama, it was ruled 
that the press has a right to inspect the 
records in a police department.*® 
A hasty survey of the field of judicial 
decision and legislative action leads to 
the conclusion that an increasing free- 
dom iš being granted to newspapers to 
. gather, publish, and comment on infor- 
mation in the public interest. Both pri- 
vacy and secrecy have given way to the 
desire of the reading public for facts and 
entertainment. 


Economic LIMITATIONS 


& The principal limitations on the press 
in recent years have been the social and 
economic legislation of the Roosevelt 
Administration. The first protest by the 
organized press arose in the early years 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s first administration 


. over the National Industrial Recovery 


Act. The publishers objected to the pro- 
vision in the act which gave the Govern- 
ment power to deny a license to do busi- 
ness to those organizations which refused 
to conform to code regulations. The 
newspaper proprietors claimed that this 
was a revival of the licensing system and 
therefore unconstitutional. President 
Roosevelt and his advisers held that the 
express exemption for the press de- 
manded by publishers was unnecessary 
as the constitutional guarantees of free- . 
dom of the press would supersede any 
act of Congress. . 

The principal objection of publishers 
to the National Labor Relations Act was 
that it would tend to unionize the edi- 


17 243 Mich. 200 (1928). 
18 Editor & Publisher, March 8, 1941, p. 8. 
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torial employees, which in itself, pub- 
lishers claimed, would destroy editorial 
freedom and would result in biased writ- 
ing on the part of organized editorial em- 
ployees. The law as applied to the press 
was contested before the Supreme Court 
by the Associated Press. The court 
ruled that the AP was engaged in inter- 
state commerce and also that the free- 
dom-of-the-press clause did not exempt 
the news-gathering and publishing busi- 
ness from social and labor legislation. 

As a result of the National Labor Re- 
lations Act, at least three organizations 
of editorial employees have arisen: the 
American Newspaper Guild (C.I.0.), 
the Editorial Associates (A.F.L.), and 
the American Press Society, a profes- 
sional organization opposed to unioniza- 
tion. The principal argument of the 
publishers against the act is not the 
increased expenditures resulting from 
higher wages, but the managerial free- 
dom to hire and fire, which is somewhat 
curtailed under the act.?? 

The effect of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act on the publishing business is similar 
to that of the National Labor Relations 
Act. This act as passed by Congress 
exempted weekly newspapers of under 
3,000 circulation. This exemption 
seemed to be a clear indication that 
Congress expected to include all other 
newspapers under the law. The effect 
of this legislation has undoubtedly been 
to raise the costs of publishing, particu- 
larly in small communities where the 
wage scale has been low. 

One of the conflicts which has grown 
out of the wage-and-hour legislation is 
the question of the right to inspect rec- 
ords. A significant number of news- 
papers have refused to allow the rep- 

19 Associated Press v. National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, 301 U. S. 103 (1937). 

20 For a tabulation of cases involving news- 
papers under the N.L.R.A., see W. F. Swin- 
diler, “The Press and Its Relation to Admin- 
istrative Law,” Journalism Quarterly, Sept. 
1941, p. 259, 


resentatives of the Wage and Hours 
Division to inspect their books in search 
of violations. Another problem has been 
created by carriers and newsboys. Pub- 
lishers have sought to exempt these 
workers from the act by establishing the 
so-called “little merchant” plans, under 
which ‘the carrier is not an employee of 
the publisher, but an independent con- 
tractor who buys the newspapers from 
the publisher and sells them to his client. 

The effects of this piece of legislation 
on the publishing business are not clear. 
Publishers in various sections of the 
country have complained that the in- 
creased costs due to the act have neces- 
sitated a curtailment in service. How 
many newspapers have been forced out 
of business by increased costs is not 
known. 

It is inevitable that certain legal prob- 
lems should arise in connection with the 
powers of the Federal Communications 
Commission to assign radio wave lengths 
to newspapers. In the early days of 
radio, newspaper publishers were alarmed 
over the possibilities of this new medium 
of communication. It was gradually 
demonstrated to the publishers that the 
radio, instead of cutting down newspaper 
circulations, was actually in many in- 
stances stimulating sales. Newspaper 
proprietors flooded the Federal Com- 
munications Commission with applica- 
tions for local wave lengths; a general 
denial of these requests might lead to 
serious economic disturbances. 

Today the problem before the Com- 
mission is whether the joint ownership 
of newspaper and radio tends to create 
a monopoly in the field of distribution 
of news. Hearings on this point were 
opened, but prominent publishers re- 
fused to appear on the ground that the 
Commission had no legal right to refuse 
to grant a wave length to an applicant 
solely because he was already a pro- 
prietor of a newspaper. The power of 
the Commission to compel the attend- 
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ance of these witnesses is being tested 
in the courts. . 

Another Federal agency which has 
come into intimate contact with the 
press of the United States in the last 
decade is the Federal Trade Commission. 
Although the Commission has no direct 
authority over newspapers, it neverthe- 
less has power indirectly to affect the 
economic structure of newspapers and 
periodicals. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission is authorized to regulate all 
forms of “unfair competition,” including 
advertising. In many cases this regula- 
tion has been in the interest of the press 
by eliminating certain undesirable forms 
of advertising, and in all cases the regu- 
lation itself has been directed against the 
advertiser and not against the adver- 
tising medium, 

The solution of these legal problems 
growing out of the application of social 
and regulatory legislation to the press is 
now before the courts. The tendency 
seems to be, as in the Associated Press 
case, to grant no special privileges or 
immunities to the publishing business on 
the plea that freedom of the press is be- 
ing violated. 


PRESS AND NATIONAL EMERGENCY 


One further legal problem is receiving 
the attention of publishers today. This 
problem is the legal status of the press 
under the national emergency as de- 
clared by the President. There is little 
legal precedent for determining with ex- 
actitude the duties of publishers during 


a national emergency. Title XII of the 
Espionage Act of June 15, 1917 applies 
in peacetime and makes it illegal to mail 
any publication “containing any matter 
advocating or urging treason, insurrec- 
tion, or forcible resistance to any law of 
the United States.” Additional penalties 
for violation of this section were adopted 
by Congress in March 1940, and in No- 
vember 1940 a bill was signed fixing 
penalties for acts of sabotage directed 
against national defense preparations 
during a state of emergency.?! 

Tucked in the Alien Registration Act 
of 1940 is a provision that makes it a 
criminal offense to promote insubordina- 
tion, disloyalty, or mutiny in the mili- 
tary or naval forces of the United States 
or to advocate destruction of any gov- 
ernment in the United States by force 
or violence. 

No prosecutions of newspapers have 
as yet been undertaken under these acts. 


SUMMARY 


Today the press of the United States 
finds itself in possession of greater free- 
dom to gather, publish, and comment on 
the news than ever before in its history. 
It has also found that the courts are 
reluctant to extend the meaning of the 
constitutional guarantees of freedom of 
the press to cover social and economic 
regulations, or to grant any special im- 
munities to publishers because of the 
nature of their service to the public. 


21 Elmer Lewis, Laws Relating to Espionage, 
U. S. Printing Office, 1940. 
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Science and the Press 


By Watson Davis 


HANKS to the press, the public is 

beginning to realize the power and 
possibility of science applied to everyday 
living. This is a relatively new phe- 
nomenon, It is largely a growth of the 
years since the first World War. It is 
an important phase of the factual and 
realistic approach to things as they are, 
that is to say, the scientific view of life. 
The reason we take science to the people, 
as I see it, is because we are convinced 
that it is the successful method of doing 
and thinking. Much of our battle up- 
ward is a conflict between science and 
superstition. It is astronomy versus 
astrology, fact versus hearsay, experi- 
ment versus dogma, planning versus 
trusting to luck. 


SCIENCE AND DEMOCRACY 


In these perilous times for so many 
areas of the world, we cannot reaffirm 
too often that the scientific way is the 
democratic way. The methods of sci- 
ence will make democracy work if they 
find their way to the public. Freedom 
to practice the scientific method in the 
everyday world as well as in the labora- 
tory is of importance equal to freedom 
of the press and of assembly. 

It is through the medium of the press 
that the people have been given the 
information that has enabled them to 
change their ways of life for the better. 
If health can be improved by more ade- 
quate diet, the newspapers give the facts, 
and people change their habits to their 
own benefit. If illnesses can be pre- 
vented by seeing the doctor when one is 
well, this fact made public knowledge 
by the newspapers will save weeks of 
sickness and add years to life. Almost 
every great advance in recent years 
has been aided by accurate and impar- 


tial newspaper reporting. Even social 
changes to which newspapers as busi- 
nesses were opposed, or at best were 
unresponsive, have come about because 
of the great American tradition that both 
sides must have a hearing upon our daily 
miles of inky newsprint. 

An astonishingly large amount of news 
and feature space in the American daily 
press is devoted to science, directly or 
indirectly. An unpublished survey, of 
science in the press made in the sup- 
posedly more normal days before the 
outbreak of the present war, just after 
Munich, analyzed twenty-nine daily 
newspapers, believed to be typical, for 
one typical week. 

One out of each twenty columns (5.7 
per cent) of the reading-matter space of 
newspapers was devoted to science, di- 
rectly or indirectly, and about a fifth 
of this (1.2 per cent of reading space of 
newspapers) was occupied by news sto- 
ries that were primarily science. ‘This 
does not include the scientific informa- 
tion or misinformation that is contained 
in the advertising columns of news- 
papers. 

In newspapers, as in other media, 
much science is contained in material 
that would not be considered directly 
and primarily science in content. Sci- 
ence is presented incidentally in edi- 
torials, by columnists, in cartoons, in 
fiction serial installments, in reviews of 
movies, books, and radio programs, and 
so forth, 

Nevertheles:, the major method of 
getting science into newspapers, from the 
standpoint of its effectiveness, is prob- 
ably the news story on some new dis- 
covery, invention, meeting, or experi- 
ment. This is true despite the fact that 
such stories, primarily science, comprise 
about a fifth of the items in the news- 
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papers that can be labeled science, di- 
rectly ‘and indirectly. 


IMPROVEMENT IN SCIENCE NEWS 


The years since the World War have 
seen vast improvement in the quantity 
and the quality of science that gets into 
the newspapers; a functioning mecha- 
nism has evolved that injects science into 
the daily press with great regularity and 
with fair accuracy of fact and implica- 
tion. 

Starting with the sources of science, 
there are the scientists themselves, who 
report the results of their inquiries in 
journals or at meetings. With or with- 
out the aid of publicity efforts on the 
part of the institutions, industrial labora- 
tories, or societies to which they belong, 
their material comes to the middlemen 
of science interpretation, the writers, the 
reporters, or the science “editors.” 

These science writers, comprising a 
relatively small group of specialists, aug- 
mented frequently by reporters tempo- 
rarily assigned to science meetings, proc- 
ess the science material through reading 
papers and interviewing scientists. The 
resulting news stories are sent to many 
newspapers in the cases of press asso- 
ciations, or printed in a single news- 
paper if the writer is serving only that 
newspaper. Fewer than a score of spe- 
cialized science writers perform this task 
regularly. 

Not all the science news comes from 
meetings or journals. Not all science 
stories have their origin in laboratories 
or new investigations. A major news 
event—such as an earthquake, a war, 
a lost airplane, an insect plague, an epi- 
demic—or a lesser news event often has 
vital science angles that the science writ- 
ers recognize and develop. News “pegs” 
of this sort make it possible to display 
to advantage many old but good facts 
that the public would not otherwise have 
the interest to absorb. 
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THE CAREER OF A SCIENCE STORY 


Passing through the mind and the 
typewriter of the science writer is but 
the first hurdle for the science story, for 
every press association and syndicate 
floods the newspapers with much more 
copy than they can use. The news, 
telegraph, city, and other editors, and 
the copyreaders of a newspaper have 
a gigantic, exacting task of selection. 
Every news event is in competition with 
every other for space. All are aimed at 
page one, which is unexpansible. Often 
several versions of a story, each credit- 
ably done, arrive from as many news 
services. 

In this strenuous filtering process, sci- 
ence often slips through into the waste- 
basket. The perhapses and maybes of 
scientific caution, the important step to- 
ward an important goal, have difficulty 
in competing with the latest battle or 
the auto crash that happened a few hours 
ago. Nevertheless, more and more edi- 
tors are realizing the need of balance in 
their newspapers. More are consciously 
using a science story a day, with de- 
liberation, with confidence that it is 
good, important, and circulation-holding 
material. 

The career of a good science story 
does not end after it appears under an 
attractive head to be read by millions. 
An editorial writer may use it to point 
a moral or lighten up an editorial page 
overloaded with political or international 
strife. A feature writer, perhaps what 
was once long ago called a “sob sister,” 
may see an angle for a localized com- 
ment story. A cartoonist may draw 
upon its idea. A columnist may com- 
ment or condone. A photographer may 
have been flashing pictures even before 
the story was written. And a second 
photographic attack is imminent when 
the Sunday magazine editor discovers 
the story and assigns it to one of his 
writers for a full page with illustrations, 
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From the newspaper the story ‘creeps 
into newsreels, magazines, radio com- 
ment, advertising copy, novels, and even 
eventually into schoolbooks and the mo- 
tion picture features. Every good story 
can have a second childhood when it is 
rediscovered and blossoms forth a few 
months later as a new story. Human 
memory, even among editors and re- 
porters, is short. 

Many cartoons and comics contain 
science angles. They comprise more 
than an eighth of the science items in 
the newspapers, and are only slightly 
fewer numerically than the regular fea- 
ture items. Science in the regular fea- 
ture columns or departments is numeri- 
cally, by items, about half as important 
as the press association stories. 

Pictures—or “art” in the newspaper 
terminology—are of increasing impor- 
tance. Many of the longer and major 
stories are illustrated, while some photo- 
graphs are used without a lengthy story 
but merely with a caption. 


SCIENCE IN THE NEWs 


Although science enters into daily 
newspapers in a variety of ways, the 
major direct entry is through the news 
columns, Material reaches the copy 
desk through these major channels: 
(1) special reporting by press associa- 
tions and individual newspapers of sci- 
entific news events, meetings, and so 
forth; (2) stories with science angles 
reported by press associations and indi- 
vidual newspapers incidental to their 
general coverage of news; (3) syndi- 
cated features of major or incidental 
science content. 

There are 98 features with scientific 
or pseudo-scientific content offered to 
newspapers by 43 syndicates. These 
consist of columns, cartoons, articles, 
and so forth, for publication daily, one 
or more times a week, or monthly. For 
comparison, there are approximately 
1,500 to 2,000 features of all sorts (not 
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quite so many syndicate features as there 
are newspapers) offered by about 280 
syndicates. 

Health and child care bulk large in 
the syndicate features with science con- 
tent, while curiosity is an important mo- 
tive. 

Commendably, astrology and pseudo- 
scientific character-reading features are 
not among those of largest usage. Nev- 
ertheless, a considerable number of news- 
papers do use one of the astrological 
features, which is a matter of some 
concern, Astronomy is sometimes con- 
fused with astrology, even in editorial 
minds. 

One of the greatest difficulties in sci- 
ence interpretation in the press is not 
only to avoid the direct restrictions and 
the pressure to present science in in- 
accurate or exaggerated form for com- 
mercial reasons, as exemplified in some 
advertisements, but also to avoid the 
interferences of prejudices, preconcep- 
tions, and pseudo-science which arise 
from within the interpreter, the medium, 
and the ultimate consumer. Seldom are 
these overt. Many rise only infre- 
quently above the subconscious, but 
others are easily recognizable. For suc- 
cessful science interpretation there must 
be emotional content presented with 
showmanship; yet the closer science 
comes to human experience and emo- 
tions, the more difficult and controversial 
science interpretation and popularization 
become. When psychologists and psy- 
chiatrists study and report upon current 
social, political, and religious movements 
and personalities, for example, they may 
be indicted as unscientific by scientists 
in other fields. Nevertheless, the appli- 
cation of science to everyday affairs is. 
imperative, to a larger extent now than 
ever before. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF SCIENCE SERVICE 


In order to serve its most effective 
purpose, science interpretation must add, 
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So what? to the proverbial questions 
answered by a newspaper story: What? 
When? Where? Who? Why? How? 

It was in the scientific-sociological 
spirit of “So what?” that Science Serv- 
ice was instituted two decades ago, dedi- 
cated to putting science into the press. 
Through its own efforts and—to an even 
greater extent quantitatively—through 
the effect that it has had upon the re- 
porting of scierice by other agencies, 
notably the major press associations and 
large dailies, Science Service has made 
considerable progress on that mission. 

_ The two partners in the organization 
of Science Service were E. W. Scripps, 
the founder of the Scripps-Howard news- 
papers, and Dr. William E. Ritter, the 
California biologist. Scripps was the 
founder and the newspaperman who saw 
the vital need of science in press and 
daily life. Ritter furnished the scientific 
inspiration and secured the essential co- 
operation of the scientific bodies repre- 
senting organized science—the National 
Academy of Sciences, the National Re- 
search Council and the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science 
—in nominating trustees of this institu- 
tion for the popularization of science. 

Scripps and Ritter enlisted the in- 
terest and co-operation of many other 
scientists and editors. They led the 
pioneering that was Science Service’s 
first task. Others played essential roles, 
notably the late Dr. Edwin E. Slosson, 
first director of the institution. 

The spirit surrounding the founding 
of Science Service in 1921 is expressed 
by an evaluation of E. W. Scripps in re- 
lation to Science Service written by Dr. 
Ritter shortly after the death of Scripps.* 
One paragraph of this reads: 


Looked at in a little more detail, his dis- 


covery was that journalism might have in 
its foundation much of the attitude and 


1 William E. Ritter, Science Service as One 
Expression of E. W. Scripps’s Philosophy of 
Life (pamphlet), Science Service, 1926. 
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method of science and might utilize to its 
own advantage much of the results of scien- 
tific research. One thing that had a strong 
place in the back of his mind when he 
founded Science Service was, I am quite 
sure, the mobilization of science in the in- 
terests quite as well of the journalistic pro- 
fession as in that of the general public. 
He wanted to create an agency which, be- 
cause of its complete organic independence 
of his own and all other newspapers, would 
make it possible for scientific men the more 
effectually to utilize the newspapers for 
making actual their great latent powers of 
good for the public at large. In the earliest 
statement of his ideas we have, written ap- 
parently before he had consulted any sci- 
entist, he said: “The object of this institu- 
tion . . . should be to make the greatest 
use possible of the press in the way of dis- 
seminating that knowledge which is the re- 
sult of painstaking research carried on by a 
few hundred, or at most a few thousand, 
well-trained men equipped with great men- 
tal capacity.” 


Nurtured by such ideals and ideas, 
Science Service began its practical task 
of popularization by providing a news 
and feature service that newspapers 
could print. This is now used by news- 
papers that serve some five million read- 
ers. Other specialized services have 
been developed to meet various demands 
by newspapers, until Science Service 
covers almost every part of the complex 
spectrum of the newspaper field. Co- 
incidently, Science Service has devel- 
oped other media of popularization of 
science, such as magazines, books, radio, 
and science clubs. 


THE EMERGENCE OF SCIENCE AS NEWS 


Important as is this direct effort, pos- 
sibly the most important effect of Science 
Service upon the relation of science and 
the newspapers has been indirect. When 
Science Service began its operation in 
1921, there was no special attention 
given to science by the newspapers. A 
major scientific meeting did not bring 
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out a gallery of science writers. Instead, 
the city desks of the local newspapers 
gave the assignment to reporters of ordi- 
nary abilities and no special interest and 
knowledge. Far too often there resulted 
stories that the reporters thought were 
humorous, stories that listed long names 
and technical titles that the reporter did 
not try to understand, stories that at- 
tempted to laugh at ignorance, not of 
the scientists, but of the reporters. The 
result was a slamming of the doors of 
laboratories in the face of newspaper 
representatives. “Newspaper science” 
was synonymous with inaccuracy and 
distortion, and scientists were justified 
in their antagonism toward the news- 
papermen of that day. (They are justi- 
fied even today in the relatively rare 
cases of bad reporting and lack of ap- 
preciation of the significance of scientific 
results which make the scientists appear 
ridiculous in the eyes of their colleagues 
and the informed public.) 

It required considerable time for that 
unhappy situation to change. Science 
Service did its pioneering. It had to sell 
an idea as well as a product to news- 
papers, and to convince editors that sci- 
ence is often the best and most important 
news that they can print. Likewise, it 
had to convince scientists that accurate 
scientific news could be written, accept- 
able to them as well as to the news- 
papers. 

The pioneering brought results, and 
more and more Science Service stories 
appeared in newspapers—newspapers 
that were regular clients. That was im- 
portant and still is important. The 
effect upon other news gathering and 
distributing agencies was also impor- 
tant. Newspaper editors began to look 
upon science as worthy of serious atten- 
tion. , In the early days of Science Serv- 
ice, radio was in the boom era of crystal 
sets and “make it yourself” contraptions. 
As that phase of radio died in news in- 
terest, some radio editors became science 
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editors, Other newspapers gave report- 
ers spheres of influence that included 
science. Science became a regular as- 
signment for a certain staff member, who 
would receive the science meetings as- 
signments with considerable regularity. 
Not that he was exclusively a science 
writer; science was just one of his 
“runs.” 

Finally, after nearly a decade of Sci- 
ence Service, the press associations “rec- 
ognized” what had truly been the foreign 
and hostile land of science, and “science 
editors” came into existence. In prac- 
tically all cases they were newspapermen 
who came into the alien land of science 
and attempted to become acclimated. 
Happily, many of them made good ad- 
justments. Not always understanding 
the methods and customs of the strange 
land of science, they were nevertheless 
facile in learning the language. The 


scientific inhabitants gradually became 


more co-operative. Many scientists 
were appreciative of the benefits in glory 
and power that these journalistic emis- 
saries, with typewriters and telegraph 
circuits, could confer upon them through 
the medium of “good publicity.” Thus 
the present peaceful and profitable rela- 
tionship between the two worlds of sci- 
ence and journalism came into being, 
and there is no indication that the rela- 
tions will decrease in effectiveness. 


THE DANGERS IN SCIENCE News 


In science news there are dangers as 
well as advantages. A good press is 
often narcotizing to a scientist. The 
magic of one’s name in print often ex- 
cuses much license. And strangely, the 
less qualified science writer (from the 
standpoint of science) can often write a 
skillfully distorted story which the sci- 
entist will excuse on the ground that the 
writer after all was a newspaper re- 
porter, not a scientist. 

This lowering of scientific standards 
is one disturbing factor in the present 
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bonanza age. of science news. In the 
old days, science was made ridiculous 
through ignorance. ‘Today, science is 
sometimes distorted by those who know 
better, in order to crash front pages (a 
story can often be given more appeal 
by straying from the truth). Which is 
the worse? The fact remains that the 
truth is sufficiently thrilling, exciting, 
and important without ornamentation. 
Inaccuracy must not be the price of 
greater distribution of science to the 
public. 


Scrence Pusticity VERSUS 
Scrence News 


Co-operating with scientists and sci- 
ence writers in transmitting science 
through the press are those who handle 
publicity for research laboratories, sci- 
entific institutions and societies, founda- 
tions, government bureaus, experiment 
stations, and colleges and universities. 
To an increasing extent these middlemen 
play an important role and, unlike some 
public relations counselors in the politi- 
cal and commercial fields, their propa- 
ganda is usually good and in the public 
interest. 

To be sure, publicity in the name of 
science is undertaken by or on behalf 
of all kinds of organizations, good and 
bad, and the flow of “handouts” runs 
into the editorial offices of America, into 
their columns or their wastebaskets. 
Most highly organized is the science 
publicity of commercial concerns which 
often have their own publicity or press 
information departments, headed by ex- 
perts as well paid as the scientists being 
publicized. Or they may utilize the 
public relations department of their ad- 
vertising agency, often co-ordinating the 
paid and the free advertising. Uni- 
versities with ample funds have often 
utilized the same publicity mechanisms. 
Government bureaus likewise have pub- 
licity arrangements for releasing science 
information. 
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Most of the scientific institutions, so- 
cieties, and universities have relatively 
rudimentary publicity organizations. 
Sometimes in universities the science 
publicity is a mere excrescence on a 
publicity setup to enhance athletic repu- 
tation and obtain financial support from 
alumni. 

Publicity effort is looked upon with 
suspicion by newspapers, although they 
use a large amount of the information 
in the more legitimate “handouts.” 

The distinction between publicity (is- 
suing information on behalf of some 
agency) and reporting (writing informa- 
tion on behalf of a newspaper or other 
publication) should be kept in mind. 
Too often scientists do not recognize the 
difference, although they are often the 
first to deplore the taint of sordid com- 
mercialism in research. The publicity 
agent must do what his employer wants 
him to do. The science writer does not 
take orders from the source of the news: 
he is answerable to the press association 
or newspaper which is the medium of 
interpretation. This freedom of action 
on the part of the newspapers is just 
as important in science as it is in any 
other field. 


THE APPEAL oF SCIENCE News Topay 


In a world at war there is great in- 
terest in science applied to defense. Sci- 
ence must be defense-angled to attract 
the attention of news and telegraph 
editors and readers alike. Psychology 
and medicine also have continuing pow- 
erful appeals. Almost any story that 
has emotional pull, symbolized by such 
words as “gold,” “blood,” or “cancer,” 
is good journalistic coin. Chemistry was 
ascendant after World War I; physics, 
because of the airplane spotting device, 
magnetic mines, and so on, promises to 
have a major wave of interest during 
this one. 

Because of the distribution of science 
news and feature material through the 
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syndicates and press services, no news- 
paper need lack national and interna- 
tional science news with which to capi- 
talize upon the rising science tide. 
There is, moreover, a science field in 
the newspaper’s own front yard that is 
uncultivated in most localities. In every 
city and town there are scientific insti- 
tutions and clubs that are usually neg- 
lected in the local newspapers. 
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Setting the world to rights when the 
shooting stops is one of the major human 
tasks that face us. In this, science must 
lead. The whys and hows of science 
told in the press will help to spread 
among the people the. scientific attitude. 
That is our hope for the future; for if 
we as a people think clearly and scien- 
tifically, there is a chance that we can 
rescue this muddled world after all. 
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The Press and Labor News 


By Lovis STARK 


INCE the earliest days of American 
trade unions, labor has been an- 
tagonistic to the way in which its ac- 
tivities have been chronicled in the news- 
papers. The animadversions of Terence 
V. Powderly, Grand Master Workman 
of the Knights of Labor, against the 
press during the violent strikes of the 
seventies and eighties do not differ much 
from the acidulous comments of his suc- 
cessors in the modern labor movement. 
Until a hundred years ago combina- 
tions of labor were illegal, and the taint 
of illegality hung over labor organiza- 
tions for many years after they were 
given legal sanction. 

The pioneers of American industry 
who built the railroads, cut down the 
virgin forests, and created the meat 
packing industry were extreme indi- 
vidualists, both on the employer and 
on the employee side. Wages were what 
they were according to “the law of sup- 
piy and demand.” When living costs 
pressed too closely on wage rates, labor 
unrest developed. Sometimes adjust- 
ments were made, and discontent died 
down. At other times employers re- 
fused to make concessions, and discon- 
tent grew. When the safety valve blew 
off there were strikes, some violent and 
bitter. 


EARLY ATTITUDES TOWARD LABOR 


In the seventies and again in the nine- 
ties Federal troops were used to quell 
these “rebellions.” Newspapers, judges, 
and public officials denounced the strik- 
ers. 

Personal journalism such as that ex- 
emplified by Horace Greeley flourished. 
In those days what an editor wrote was 
more important than how the news was 
handled. This meant that when labor- 
ing men went on strike they had two 


counts against them from the start. The 
editor swung the weight of his powerful 
pen against them, and the newspapers 
as a rule made little or no effort to get 
the side of the union before the public. 

In the early eighties the movement for 
the eight-hour day was ridiculed by the 
press, and even though some states 
passed laws limiting working hours to 
eight, these were nullified by contracts 
permitting longer hours. The Illinois 
State Register in 1880 commented as 
follows on the idea of limiting the work- 
ing day to eight hours: 


. one most consummate piece of hum- 
buggery ever suggested in connection with 
the “labor question” is the so-called “eight- 
hour movement.” The thing is really too 
silly to merit the attention of a body of 
lunatics . . . and the idea of “striking” for 
eight hours is about as sensible as “strik- 
ing” for pay without the hours. 


On May 3, 1886, the Indianapolis 
Journal, commenting on strikes for the 
eight-hour day, said: 


“The labor element” has been bitten by a 
kind of universal tarantula—it has gone 
“dancing mad.” To think of inaugurating 
a great strike at this juncture for the eight- 
hour system! 


In a letter to an associate in 1890 
Mr. Powderly summed up labor’s griev- 
ances against the press: 


So long as labor patiently plods along, ac- 
cepting reduction in wages, restrictions of 
rights and tyrannical impositions, just so 
long will the great papers of this land now 
on the side of monopoly ignore the labor 
question. A combination of capitalists may 
organize to steal millions and the greater 
part of the press of America is either blind 
to the facts or else attempts to show that 
it will be a great gain to the nation....A 
combination of starving workingmen, with 
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no advantages of education, society, expe- 
rience, or dealings with men of business, 
attempts to secure a few cents more per 
day in order to maintain their families and 
contribute to the wealth of the nation (in- 
stead of spending it in Europe) and no 
word of kindly encouragement is written in 
these great papers. Let that combination 
of workingmen strike, whether foolishly or 
wisely, to gain as many cents as their em- 
ployers have stolen millions and that same 
venal press will bristle all over with warn- 
ings of direful results if they do not at once 
submit and go back to work. 


THE BREAKDOWN OF EARLIER 
ATTITUDES 


Views like the foregoing were gradu- 
ally broken down in subsequent decades 
because of the rise of a group of writers, 
editors, and publishers who inaugurated 
the muckraking period. Writers like 
Lincoln Steffens, Ida M. Tarbell, and 
Charles Edward Russell looked around 
and saw evidences of all sorts of cor- 
ruption, municipal, financial, and po- 
litical. They wrote of what they saw. 
Investigations followed. Some led to 
municipal reform, others to political 
changes. Insurance scandals were aired 
by Charles Evans Hughes. 

Magazines such as the American, 
Harper’s, Everybody’s, and McClure’s, 
published the reports of the muckrakers. 
The newspapers were compelled to take 
notice of them. All these revelations 
stirred up the public interest in labor, 
social, civic, and community matters. 
Interest was aroused in the underdog, 
whether he was a policyholder, a tax- 
payer, or just an ordinary workingman 
interested in unadulterated food and in 
the right to organize. 

Books like Bellamy’s Looking Back- 
ward and Henry George’s Progress and 
Poverty stimulated interest in social 
problems. A host of municipal reform- 
-ers like Tom L. Johnson and Frederic 
C. Howe arose to give form to the vague 
aspirations of the average citizen, work- 
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man, and taxpayer. These reformers 
fought for lower taxes, limitation of 
utility franchises, moderate streetcar 
fares, municipal transit systems, pub- 
licly owned utilities, ballot reform, and 
the right of labor to organize. 

Since people were interested in these 
struggles, newspapers gradually opened 
their columns to the controversies. More 
often than not they damned the popular 
side editorially and lined up with the 
utilities, the traction interests, and the 
employers. 

Gradually the news columns were 
opened more and more to the story of 
the underdog. Unions were growing re- 
spectable. Editors felt that the com- ` 
munity had a right to know more about 
the conditions under which men labored. 


CONTRIBUTION oF E. W., SCRIPPS 


One of those who made a major con- 
tribution to the fairer reporting of labor 
news was E. W. Scripps, the vital figure 
who was outstanding in the establish- 
ment of the Scripps-McRae League of 
newspapers in the early nineties, fore- 
runner of the Scripps-Howard papers. 
Scripps championed the cause of labor 
unreservedly. Other papers, he held, 
served the classes, and his publications 
would serve the masses. He called labor 
“the 95 per cent.” Fighting militantly 
in his papers for the right of labor to 
organize, Scripps advocated higher 
wages, better working conditions, the 
eight-hour day, legislative reform to help 
the laborer and his family, restriction 
of child labor, and workmen’s compensa- 
tion for accidents. 

Scripps opposed the movement to es- 
tablish the open shop and the “American 
Plan” which were then advocated by 
some employers to combat the growth of 
trade unions. The “American Plan,” in 
effect, meant that the individual work- 
man gave up the right to join a union. 
In advocating the closed shop Scripps 
based his argument on man’s instinct for 
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herding, and the natural inclination of 
merchants, farmers, doctors, and lawyers 
to get together in their own associations. 
He saw no reason why workmen should 
not do the same thing. 

In 1911, long before PM was born, 
Scripps established a tabloid newspaper 
in Chicago without any advertising. He 
called it the Day Book, and in it he 
published news that the other papers 
did not print. The paper was a suc- 
cess, but was discontinued when this 
country entered the World War in 1917. 


OTHER CHAMPIONS OF LABOR 


Joseph Pulitzer in the New York 
World and the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
championed causes in which the ordi- 
nary man was interested. Labor dis- 
putes were prominently displayed in the 
Pulitzer papers, which were among the 
first to use writers with specialized 
knowledge to write on the story of union 
activity. 

Men like Fremont Older of the San 
Francisco Bulletin were trying to explain 
the story of labor and what lay behind 
such violent deeds as the Los Angeles 
Times’ dynamiting cases. In this con- 
nection Older says in My Own Story 
that he tried to show that the desperate 
crime of the McNamaras 


was the culmination of many years of bitter 
fighting between labor and the steel trust, 
in which the International Structural Iron 
Workers Union had been forced to the wall, 
their unions defeated by employers time 
and again, wages forced down and their 
cause defeated to the point that not even 
shops handling the by-products of steel 
were allowed to employ union labor. .. . 

It was only when labor had been defeated 
in every legitimate attempt and crushed to 
hopelessness that these particular men be- 
gan in despair to use dynamite against the 
property of their enemies. .. . 

Oppression beyond a certain point will 
always result in violence and however great 
our abhorrence of violence we do not stop 
it by increasing the oppression. 
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Tue Era oF “WELFARE CAPITALISM” 


The first three decades of the twen- 
tieth century witnessed a concentration 
of ownership in many industries, includ- 
ing newspaper publishing. No longer 
was it possible for a man with a few 
thousand dollars and an idea to start a 
newspaper. Weak papers went to the 
wall or were merged with and absorbed 
by stronger rivals. The Hearst and 
Scripps-Howard chain papers grew to 
unprecedented circulations. At the same 
time cities which had had several morn- 
ing papers found themselves limited to a 
single paper. . 

The same economic forces that led 
to mergers of manufacturing companies 
compelled the owners to consider the at- 
titude of the employees towards the 
management in the newly merged plants. 
A period of “welfare capitalism,” with 
its employee representation plans, group 
insurance, and other employer-initiated 
innovations, was brought into being. 

Gradually the newspapers began to 
report these innovations. However, in 
the main, the editors still considered 
labor news in terms of strikes and the 
more violent phases of industrial prob- 
lems. Since strikes were dramatic they 
tended to be played up, while the more 
constructive aspects of labor-industry 
relations, undoubtedly more pedestrian, 
were either played down or ignored. 

Labor itself did little to present its 
views except through its own inadequate 
organs. It was not until after the World 
War that labor organizations made any 
real attempt to have their message laid 
before the secular press. In general, the 
attitude of unionists toward the press 
was a “public be damned” view. One 
can readily understand this in view of 
the manifest antilabor bias of so many 
newspapers of that period. 


ACCEPTANCE OF LABOR As NEWS 
Labor as news deserving of extended 
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treatment may be said to have begun to 
make a dent on editors about 1917, when 
President Wilson ‘addressed the conven- 
tion of the American Federation of La- 
bor. lLabor’s co-operation in the war 
effort had been received with satisfaction 
by the President, who emphasized his 
feeling of gratitude by a speech to the 
delegates, the first time that a Chief 
Executive of the Nation had addressed 
this annual gathering. 

During the war, labor was big news, 
for the activity of the War Labor Board 
in dealing with strikes and labor dis- 
putes made good copy. Labor unions 
grew rapidly for a time, and news of 
their activities and aspirations found 
their way into the daily press. 

The training or hiring of labor spe- 
cialists on the daily newspapers dates 
from those World War days. The post- 
war decade saw writers with special la- 
bor and economic training on a score 
of newspapers, including the New York 
Times, the New York World, the New 
York Herald Tribune, the Chicago Daily 
News, the Chicago Tribune, and dailies 
in Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis, San 
Francisco, and Seattle. 

Despite the growing interest of a 
handful of newspapers in labor coverage, 
most newspapers in the early twenties 
relied upon their general work staff to 
handle the news of the labor unions. 

News-gathering agencies depended in 
considerable measure on local “string” 
correspondents in smaller cities for re- 
ports on strikes and labor news. Some- 
times these part-time men, holding full- 
time jobs on local newspapers owned or 
dominated by local business interests, 
permitted the employer point of view to 
color their dispatches. Thus, the first 
impression that the world might get of 
an important strike, for example, would 
be the version retransmitted by the press 
association from the initial report sent 
out by its part-time man in the locality 
where the event occurred. 
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In recent years, however, press asso- 
ciations are careful to send their own 
staff men to out-of-the-way localities for 
labor news, just as they do for any 
other kind of news. 

The year 1922 was an important one 
in the postwar deflationary period. Be- 
side a national coal strike, there was a 
nationwide shopmen’s strike on the rail- 
roads. Labor everywhere was stirring 
and opposing wage reductions and open- 
shop drives. ‘There was an enormous 
amount of labor news available, and the 
newspapers gave more attention to this 
phase of the American scene. 

Gradually specialists were hired or 
trained to handle the labor coverage. 
The Associated Press took on a young 
man whose father had been an officer of 
the carpenters’ union in Michigan, and 
who had some labor background. Other 
newspapers followed suit, and in a few 
years the field of labor news was culti- 
vated more assiduously than it had ever 
been. However, it was not until the 
passage of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act that newspapers began to 
go behind the surface events and strike 
situations for more serious interpreta- 
tions of the aims of labor and its views 
and policies. 


N.LR.A. AND Lasor News 


The N.I.R.A. contained a section, 7-a, 
which guaranteed employees the right of 
collective bargaining without the co- 
ercion of employers, through their own 
freely chosen representatives. Depres- 
sion-bound unions took advantage of 
this guarantee and began to revive. 
Employees in hitherto unorganized in- 
dustries, particularly in steel, automo- 
biles, rubber, glass, and aluminum, also 
showed interest in Section 7-a, and they 
too began to form unions. Simultane- 
ously many employers who had success- 
fully warded off organizational attempts 
by their employees began counteroffen- 
sives to discourage independent union- 
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ism. They subsidized the formation of 
employee representation groups, osten- 
sibly independent plant associations but 
in reality controlled by management. 

Conflict is news, and the story of the 
unionization attempts of the N.R.A. 
days was chronicled at length and served 
to stimulate increasing public interest 
in problems of labor and labor organiza- 
tion. 

Under the N.I.R.A., codes of fair com- 
petition were formulated for approval of 
the Administration of the act. One of 
the requirements for any code was that 
it should contain the language of Section 
7-a. Some employing groups sought to 
modify or weaken this provision, others 
tried to insert other provisions in the 
codes to nullify the labor provision. 
Naturally, the unions fought all such 
attempts. There were open hearings at 
which these dissenting views were ex- 
pressed, and these too served to educate 
the public to problems of unionism and 
labor organization. 

Invalidation of the N.I.R.A. by the 
Supreme Court in 1934 was the focal 
point for agitation by unions for a new 
law to insure more adequate protection 
of labor in its right of self-organization. 
Under the Recovery Act the maximum 
punishment that might be meted out to 
those employers who violated the labor 
provision was deprivation of the Blue 
Eagle, symbol of compliance. The law 
gave no real enforcement power to the 
Administrator, and reference of a labor 
violation case to the slow and tortuous 
processes of the Department of Justice 
was of little avail. 

As a result of labor pressure and with 
the assistance of the Roosevelt Admin- 
istration, Congress in 1935 passed the 
Wagner Act, or National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, which not only embodied Sec- 
tion 7-a of the N.LR.A. but also noted 
specific unfair practices which were for- 
bidden. For an employer to engage in 
such practices—coercion of employees or 
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‘discrimination against union members— 


would mean that he would be summoned 
before the National Labor Relations 
Board, and if found guilty he would be 
called upon to restore jobs to those who 
had been victimized. 

Thus, for the first time in American 
juridical history, the right of employees 
to organize was implemented in a statute 
which provided penalties for interference 
with this right. 


Lasor Becomes Pace-ONE News 


Over night the developments in con- 
nection with the Wagner Act and the 
National Labor Relations Board became 
front-page news. The act was attacked 
in the courts as unconstitutional. Scores 
of injunctions were issued against the 
National Labor Relations Board, some 
even preventing the board from holding 
hearings on complaints. Employees, en- 
couraged by what they felt to be a new 
Magna Charta, made unprecedented at- 
tempts to organize into unions. There 
were strikes and threats of strikes. 

Through the city rooms of the news- 
papers these events flowed in a steady 
stream. It was like a Niagara of news, 
for the Wagner Act had released energies 
that had long been repressed. However, 
it was soon apparent that something had 
to be done about the new source of news. 
The labor act, with its technical provi- 
sions, and the legal arguments raging 
about collective bargaining, called for a 
more adequate handling than the news- 
papers had previously accorded labor 
news. As a result, many newspapers 
trained men to do this work, and labor 
reporting took a big step forward. La- 
bor specialists were developed by the 
press associations, and the quality of 
labor news gathering improved tremen- 
dously. In cities with a one-industry 
aspect, such as Akron in rubber and 
Detroit in automobiles, the labor news 
writers even tended to specialize in labor 
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news of a single industry. This was a 
natural development. 

One step led to another. Labor crises 
developed to the point of industrial war- 
fare, and newspapers felt that in the 
public interest they would have to play 
a more prominent part in labor-manage- 
ment controversies. In 1936 labor rela- 
tions in the Akron rubber industry 
reached a climax, and one of the com- 
panies endorsed a move initiated by a 
former mayor to drive union leaders 
from town by force. The Akron Beacon 
Journal published an editorial called 
“No Room for Vigilantes,” which ef- 
fectively quashed the move by some to 
take the law into their own hands. Such 
an editorial could only have been in- 
spired by a more tolerant view of the 
rights of employees to organize and the 
duty of the employer to permit organiza- 
tion within legal bounds, as well as the 
need for the community itself to function 
as a moderator to restrain force by either 
side. 


UNDERSTANDING FORGED THROUGH 
STRUGGLE 


It is too much to expect that the 
hundred-year right of an employer to 
discriminate against unions would give 
way as soon as the Wagner Act curtailed 
that right. Some employers obeyed the 
new statute at once, others were belated 
in this obedience, and some bitter strike 
struggles eventuated. 

Out of these struggles was forged a 
better understanding of the role of labor 
in national life, and the newspapers, as 
agencies of public information, reflected 
the new viewpoints. 

By the time the Committee for Indus- 
trial Organization was formed by John 
L. Lewis and his associates in 1935 there 
was a large public ready to devour all 
the news that the papers could supply 
on labor’s aims. 

To the craft-versus-industrial-union 
struggle between the Committee for In- 
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dustrial Organization and the American 
Federation of Labor may be attributed 
an important part in the breakdown of 
the remaining apathy of some newspa- 
pers against publishing news of labor. 
I am not discussing the fair or unfair 
attitudes of some newspapers toward the 
Lewis-led movement, but I wish to make 
the point that they found that this con- 
troversy was news and had to be pub- 
lished. Imperfect as the handling of 
labor news may still be in some cases, 
nevertheless the quantity of such news 
which is published has vastly increased. 
On the whole, one may say that the 
quality also has enormously improved. 

Today, many metropolitan papers dis- 
patch their labor reporters to all parts 
of the country to cover labor conven- 
tions, strikes, and other events of labor- 
management significance. Labor news 
has come into its own as a feature of 
American newspaper coverage, and it 
promises to remain so just as long as 
the Wagner Act is on the statute books. 
Attempts to amend the act or to repeal 
it would heighten the public interest in 
labor as news. 

Interest in labor news was heightened 
by the policy adopted at the outset by 
PM, the new tabloid daily. Frankly in 
labor’s corner, PM, through special fea- 
tures and interpretive and sympathetic 
handling of labor activities, has come to 
be known as a champion of labor, “right 
or wrong.” PM’s bias at the beginning 
in favor of left-wing unions in which 
Communists played an important role 
was explained by the political leanings 
of its first labor editor, no longer asso- 
ciated with the publication. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE AND LABOR NEWS 


The national defense program opened 
a new chapter in the handling of labor 
news, because of the public impatience 
with strikes in the defense industries. 
Creation of the National Defense Media- 
tion Board to short-circuit such contro- 
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versies has focused attention on the new 
agency, which partakes of a hybrid func- 
tion—the mediation and adjustment of 
disputes, and the formulation of recom- 
mendations which the disputants are 
expected to follow. By its recommenda- 
tions the defense board is venturing into 
new tetritory that would seem to border 
on compulsion, for a shipbuilding com- 
pany was taken over by the Government 
when it refused to carry out a recom- 
mendation made by the board. 


LABOR Press AND THE UNIONS 


The labor press might have helped to 
pave the way for a more sympathetic 
consideration of the news of labor in 
the secular press had it not been for the 
scanty consideration it received at the 
hands of union leaders. To them, a 
union publication has usually been more 
of a house organ than an educational 
enterprise. However, there are numer- 
ous exceptions to this generalization. 
Publications like Labor, organ of the 
standard railway unions; Advance, pub- 
lication of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America; Justice, the weekly 
issued by the International Garment 
Workers Union; and some of the month- 
lies sponsored by the individual railroad 
unions, are extremely informative. They 
not only deal with the usual technical 
matters of the trade, but also discuss 
national and world affairs in terms com- 
prehensible to their readers. 

Unfortunately, unions as a rule hesi- 
tate to engage in generous outlays for 
these publications, and as a result the 
editorial handling tends to be unpro- 
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fessional and mediocre. It would be 
unfair to leave the impression that the 
labor press has not improved in recent 
years. The tendency has been for the 
newer and younger labor leaders to ap- 
preciate the need for publishing labor’s 
message in simple, crisp language, and 
they seem to be aware that editorial 
work is professional and should not be 
given over to union hacks or lame ducks 
in need of a job. 

Both the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations have weekly clip-sheet 
services which summarize developments 
during the week of interest to their re- 
spective members. ‘These publications 
are in the hands of trained ex-newspaper- 
men. In addition, the C.I.O. has a na- 
tional organ, the CIO News, which is 
distributed to unions subscribing for this 
service. Special sections with news of 
interest to the national union or state 
C.I.O. affiliates are printed as part of 
the CIO News, which serves some unions 
in place of their own publications. 


THE FUTURE or LABOR NEWS 


The future is unlikely to see any 
diminution in the news value of labor. 
So long as freedom of the press in the 
United States remains one of the Four 
Freedoms, and democratic institutions 
prevail, the men and women who work 
in the Nation’s mines, mills, and fac- 
tories and join unions of their own 
choosing will make front-page news, be- 
cause their organizations are participat- 
ing more and more in vital decisions of 
national policy. 


Louis Stark has specialized on news of labor for the 
New York Times since 1923, kaving previously covered 
general assignments for that paper for several years. 
He was on the staf of the New York Sun for a few 
months in 1917. Prior to his newspaper experience he 
taught in the public schools of New York City. 


The Press and Agricultural News 


By WILLIAM A. SUMNER 


GRICULTURAL news is back in 
the headlines. 

It was put back by a world crisis, a 
depression, and a national emergency 
which awakened the public to the farm 
problem. There has been a change in 
emphasis in farm news and a correspond- 
ing change in interest. Swept along by 
a stream of events that were unusual, 
sometimes even sensaticnal, agriculture 
has furnished its share of drama in re- 
cent years. 

The sharecropper, the dust bowl, the 
migratory worker, the shelter belt, and 
resettlement projects have been featured 
in the news. Less spectacular but no 
less interesting are the alphabetical agen- 
cies setting up new programs for agri- 
culture. 

When agricultural prices dropped to 
low levels, farm mortgages were fore- 
closed and farmers’ credit almost dis- 
appeared, the situation became one of 
nationwide concern, and news from the 
farm front in Washington was put on 
the press association wires. But while 
these unusual happenings added con- 
siderably to the farm news, they were 
not the only reasons for the widespread 
interest in farming. That had been de- 
veloping over a long period. 


EARLY AGRICULTURAL NEWS 


When the population of the country 
was predominantly rural, it was not sur- 
prising to find leading citizens writing 
on agriculture for the press. Statesmen 
of the time were also farmers. Editors 
were close to the soil. They preached 
better farming as an adjunct to better 
living. The almanac was a planting 
guide as well as a weather forecaster, 
and the newssheets were filled with in- 
formation on farm practices as well as 
politics. Horace Greeley, founder and 


editor of the New York Tribune, and 
Solon Robinson, the first agricultural 
editor of that newspaper, typify the 
farm-minded editor of the pre-Civil War 
era. It is interesting to notice that spe- 
cial agricultural editors were employed 
by newspapers long before specialists in 
other fields, such as labor, had emerged. 

With the end'of the Civil War the 
period of invention was at hand, and 
commerce and manufacture were on the 
upswing. They took positions of pre- 
eminence in the newspaper, and the farm 
was relegated to a secondary position. 
It remained secondary in the news for 
almost sixty years. 

Speaking of the urban press of this 
period, W. W. Waymack of the Des 
Moines Register and Tribune told the 
Nieman Fellows at Harvard in 1939 
that, prior to the Federal Farm Board 
era, there was no agricultural news in 
the sense that such information con- 
cerned everybody and constituted a 
problem for the general press.t There 
is no question that news of agriculture 
does now concern everybody. Agricul- 
ture is a basic industry. The 1940 cen- 
sus places the farm population at 30,- 
079,000. These millions have an annual 
income of more than $6,500,000,000. 
Shipping, processing, marketing, and 
other methods of handling farm produce 
give employment to many city people. 
Clearly, whatever affects the farmer is 
news. Even the most casual survey of 
newspapers, periodicals, or radio pro- 
grams reveals a surprising volume of 
farm news. And the volume of such 
news that is sent out from Washington 
is increasing rapidly. 


11W. W. Waymack, “Handling Agricultural 
News in the Daily Press,” talk before Nieman 
Fellows, Harvard University, March 23, 1939, 
mimeographed by author, p. 2. j 
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THE Press AND AGRICULTURAL NEWS 


GOVERNMENT INTEREST IN 
AGRICULTURAL NEWS 


Government interest in agricultural 
news is, of course, no new thing. When 
Abraham Lincoln signed the Morrill Act 
establishing the land-grant colleges, he 
set in motion forces that have played 
an important part in the development 
of farm news. 

The Hatch Act,? passed by Congress 
in 1887, providing financial aid to the 
land-grant colleges for the purpose of 
agricultural research, set aside funds for 
promotional and educational purposes. 
It authorized the appropriation of $15,- 
000 a year to each state for the “purpose 
of paying the necessary expenses of con- 
ducting investigations and experiments 
and printing and distributing the re- 
sults.” In 1914 Congress passed the 
Smith-Lever Act? appropriating funds 
for extension work in agriculture and in 
home economics, and stipulating that the 
work was to be carried out through “field 
demonstrations, publications, lectures, 
and otherwise.” It is clear, then, that 
when Congress established agencies for 
agricultural research, teaching, and ex- 
tension, it intended that the results 
should be made available to the public. 
The seed for a general interest in agri- 
cultural matters was thus planted. 

For many years bulletins were the 
accepted medium for diffusing agricul- 
tural information. Later they were sup- 
plemented by press releases, radio broad- 
casts, motion picture films, and other 
publicity media. 

The extent to which these government 
services were used is shown by the de- 


2 United States Department of Agriculture, 
States Relation Service, Federal Legislation, 
Regulations, and Rulings Affecting Agricultural 
Colleges and Experiment Stations, 1917. 

3 Federal Legislation, Regulations, and Rul- 
ings Affecting Co-operative Extension Work 
in Agriculture and Home Economics (reprinted 
with amendments from U. S. Department of 
Agriculture Circular 251), 1933. 
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partmental Yearbook and by the reports 
of the Information Service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The 
Yearbook for 1894 records that 205 dif- 
ferent publications were issued in edi- 
tions totaling 3,169,310 copies. The 
1918 Yearbook reports the printing of 
2,546 publications totaling 97,259,399 
copies; ë while the 1940 Report of the 
Director of Information lists 24 farmers’ 
bulletins, 15 leaflets, 27 miscellaneous 
publications, and 42 technical bulletins, 
totaling 10,512,753 copies. In addition, 
reprints totaling 23,748,845 copies were 
issued in 1940.° 


The first news releases 


News releases were not mentioned in 
the 1894 report; but in 1918 the Office 
of Information said in its report that 


to meet the increasing needs of the Depart- 
ment for publicity in its campaigns to 
stimulate food production and conservation, 
the services to the press of the country 
were largely included. In addition to fur- 
nishing information to farmers through the 
agricultural and rural press, the Depart- 
ment has found it wise to present to the 
people of the cities accurate statements of 
its recommendations and advice on the 
distribution and saving of food materials. 
An illustrated weekly news service was fur- 
nished on request to 3,200 dailies and 
weeklies, which set type in their own of- 
fices; through plate-making concerns to 250 
papers, and to 4,000 smaller weeklies in 
ready-print, a total of 7,450 publications. 
[The report concluded with the statement] 
This service reaches 15,000,000 to 20,000,- 
000 readers weekly. 


While the 1940 Information Service 
report does not give figures on the num- 
ber of newspapers on the departmental 
mailing list, it does give the number of 
publicity press releases. The press serv- 


4 Yearbook of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, 1894, pp. 50-53. 

5 Ibid., 1918, pp. 50-53. 

8 Report of the Director of Information, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 1940. 
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ice of the Department -issued 1,531 
- mimeographed news releases, 523 re- 
ports, and 280 stories to state extension 
editors for the use of newspapers in their 
respective states. In addition, 605 radio 
stations were recorded as broadcasting 
regularly agricultural information from 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and the co-operating land-grant 
agricultural colleges and universities. 
Exactly 90 stations used the Depart- 
ment’s National Farm and Home Hour 
programs. A mimeographed Farm Flash 
program was used by 461 stations. 


Tue TREND TOWARD A Press SERVICE 


It is evident that during the last 
twenty years emphasis has shifted from 
bulletins to a press service designed to 
place agricultural news and information 
before the public as quickly as possible. 
In 1940 the Director of Information de- 
fined the need for speed in these words: 


When the war began early in September, 
farm and city people immediately wanted 
information about the supplies of food 
products, probable changes in the world 
demand for farm products, and the effect 
of the current world situation on the action 
programs for agriculture and a host of other 
possible consequences of war in Europe as 
affecting American farming. 


While the Federal Government in 
Washington was making the transition 
from an information service based upon 
bulletins to one using press releases as 
well as bulletins, the agricultural col- 
leges in the states were also developing 
as news centers. In 1904 trained editors 
were first added to their staffs. These 
specialists edited the state agricultural 
bulletins issued from the agricultural 
campuses and soon assumed the re- 
sponsibility for the preparation of news 
releases, chiefly to state papers. 

Since many of these editors were 
former newspapermen or farm paper edi- 
tors, they broadened the college infor- 
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mation service to include news releases, 
feature services, and syndicated material 
in the form of ready-print or boiler plate. 
They were also responsible for radical 
changes in the language and format of 
the agricultural college bulletins and 
circulars. 

These agricultural editors at the land- 
grant institutions came into personal 
contact with the newspapermen of their 
states and soon found an opportunity to 
promote the use of more agricultural 
news in their papers. As one of these 
pioneer college editors phrased it: 


We all have to deal with the country news- 
papers. As we study them we become more 
and more impressed with the fact that they 
are not country newspapers. We discover 
tat the country newspaper gives more than 
80 per cent of space to the life of the town 
and 20 per cent to the life of the country 
about the town. Fifty per cent of the sub- 
scribers are town people and 50 per cent 
country people. Agriculture is the thing of 
importance, but the paper does not print 
the important thing.” 


Similar statements might have been 
made regarding many daily newspapers, 
both large and small. The farm papers, 
however, with a total circulation of be- 
tween eighteen and twenty million copies 
to the issue, continued to print farm 
news as well as feature articles, edi- 
torials, and illustrations. 

The agricultural college editors gen- 
erally found a few sympathetic news- 
papermen who sensed the value of ag- 
ricultural news and who gave it an 
increasing amount of space. They sup- 
ported the campaigns to improve agri- 
cultural practices in their communities 
by stressing agricultural news. 


INFLUENCE OF EXTENSION WORKERS 
When the passage of the Smith-Lever 


TF, W. Beckman, President’s Address, Pro- 
ceedings of the Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Annual 
Conferences of the American Association of 
Agricultural College Editors, 1919, pp. 9-10. 
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Act in 1914 supplied additional funds to 
the land-grant colleges for agricultural 
extension work, county agents were ap- 
pointed in many counties. They co- 
operated well with the local press and 
were a productive source of farm news 
in the county. Farm papers, sponsored 
by the local farm organizations, were 
started in many counties to promote the 
work of the county agents and to ad- 
vance the cause of farm organization. 
The county agent was frequently the 
editor of this new paper or house organ. 
The impact of this journalistic effort of 
the farmers was felt by the local news- 
paper and sometimes resented, but it was 
a positive influence that left its mark. 

Some local newspapers fought the new 
publication. Others skillfully improved 
their coverage of local farm news. In 
most cases county agents found that they 
were ill equipped to become editors. 
For one thing, they were busy doing 
other work. One by one these local farm 
publications ceased, and an increasing 
number of county-agent news columns 
began to appear instead in local news- 
papers. 

Frequently county-seat dailies added 
a farm page or department, and the 
news from the office of the county agent 
and the news releases from the state 
agricultural college and the United 
States Department of Agriculture ap- 
peared on the page. A few dailies added 
‘part- or full-time farm reporters and 
developed local farm news coverage. 

In the nineteen-twenties, possibly as 
a result of better coverage of news 
by weekly and daily newspapers, the 
amount of agricultural news appearing 
in the farm journals began to decline. 
Farm papers shifted from news to news 
features and fiction. Thus, while some 
of the dailies were increasing their vol- 
ume of farm news, some of the farm 
papers were reducing the number of col- 
umns devoted to farm news. In many 
cases farm journals changed frequency 
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of publication from weekly to semi- 
monthly or monthly, and in a sense be- 
came magazines. 


THE VOLUME oF AGRICULTURAL NEWS 


Approximately three hundred daily 
newspapers, small city and metropolitan, 
have farm reporters, according to a sur- 
vey conducted by the Department of 
Agricultural Journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin in 1940. Analysis of 


`63 of these dailies throws light on the 


type of farm news printed and the 
sources of farm news in the daily press. 

Of the sixteen thousand column inches 
of farm news, farm visits and interviews 
by the farm reporter accounted for 10.5 
per cent of the agricultural news. An 
additional 5.1 per cent of the news had 
its source in farm meetings, fairs, and 
exhibits. Approximately 15.5 per cent 
of the space was devoted to editorial, 
opinion, or comment columns written by 
the reporter. News which had been lo- 
calized or rewritten by the reporter ac- 
counted for only 1.6 per cent. 

The farm reporter was given credit for 
the gathering and preparation of roughly 
one-third, 32.7 per cent, of the agricul- 
tural news. Of the remaining 67.3 per 
cent, it was found that 16.4 per cent 
came from agricultural colleges or state 
agricultural extension sources; 4.3 per 
cent from the United States Department 
of Agriculture; 19.9 per cent from the 
county agricultural agent’s office; 3.6 per 
cent from state departments or commis- 
sioners of agriculture or markets; less 
than 1 per cent from letters or contribu- 
tions from readers; publicity from farm 
organizations and associations contrib- 
uted 7.4 per cent; press association wire 
or copy services 4.8 per cent; news syn- 
dicates .2 of 1 per cent; commercial con- 
cerns 1.2 per cent; and market reports 
9 per cent. 

This classification shows that the Fed- 
eral and state governmental agencies fur- 
nish 44.3 per cent, or nearly one-half of 
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the agricultural news appearing in daily 
newspapers. 


CHANGE IN SUBJECT MATTER 


There was a noticeable change in the 
subject material. In aarlier periods, 

agricultural news consisted largely of 
` farm hints and the news of agricultural 
production; but this study shows that 
farm economics news now filled 57.9 per 
cent of the space. News of farm pro- 
duction was down to 31.3 per cent, while 
personal write-ups classified as rural life 
news reached 10.7 per cent. 

It is this shift from the news >f pro- 
duction to the news of farm ecanomics 
that has kept agricultural news in the 
daily press more or less constantly. 
Since 1920, when the attention of the 
American public was focused 3n the 
plight of the farmer, agricultural news 
has had economic and political implica- 
tions that have made it front-pag> news. 

The introduction of measures in Con- 
gress to improve the farm situation 
started nationwide discussion which was 
reported by newspapers everywhere. 
The McNary-Haugen bill, the various 
co-operative marketing measures, farm 
credit proposals, tariff revision, and the 
Federal Farm Board Act followed one 
another in quick succession, ani, each 
in turn, raised economic questions in 
the press. 


A.A.A. AND THE NEWS 


When the depression of the early nine- 
teen-thirties resulted in the passage of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act, an- 
other series of events which made agri- 
cultural news was set in motion. Crop 
reduction, processing taxes, parity pay- 
ments, purchases of surplus commodities, 
and other daring policies created news 
which had wide circulation. The stories 
were significant enough to receive a big 
play on both news and feature pages. 
They caused widespread editorial com- 
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ment,:and hundreds of letters from read- 
ers appeared in the contributors’ col- 
umns, 

The last ten years have given the press 
a flood of human-interest stories that 
could not be ignored. The severe 
drought of 1934 was faithfully reported 
day after day. Stories of dust storms, 
buried buildings, ruined farms, and mi- 
grating families were succeeded by the 
stories of shelter belts, contour and strip 
farming, and reseeding grasslands. Boys 
in the Civilian Conservation Corps made 
news when they replanted trees on hill- 
sides and built dams to check soil 
erosion. 

The acreage reduction program that 
took away the already meager living of 
some sharecroppers was responsible for 
many highly dramatic news stories. 
Similarly, the Rural Resettlement Ad- 
ministration made news when it moved 
farmers from submarginal land to new 
homes. 

In fact, all the alphabetical agencies 
dealing with the farm problem were sub- 
jects for news treatment. In addition to 
the news with a Washington D. C. date 
line, there was news from the regional 
and state offices. Even county and dis- 
trict offices became important centers of 
local news. 


Tomorrow’s AGRICULTURAL NEWS 


Although the National Government 
programs have dominated the agricul~ 
tural news in the last ten years, other 
farm news has still been printed and 
will continue to be important when the 
emergencies of depression and war are 
over. Further mechanization of farms, 
new types of farm buildings, farm 
finance, the co-operative movement, 
farm research, recreation, soil rebuilding, 
and improved production practices are 
typical of the items which will make 
agricultural news. 

Letters from newspapermen indicate 
that such news is a well-established and 
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growing feature of the daily and weekly 
press. They indicate, too, that the most 
successful farm news coverage depends 


upon a competent reporter who under- . 


stands farm people and what they are 
doing. A knowledge of photography 
makes a reporter doubly valuable, for 
there is an increasing demand for pic- 
tures, graphs, charts, and pictograms to 
illustrate agricultural news. Even rural 
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rotogravure sections are frequently used 
as supplements. 

Agricultural news is likely to hold a 
prominent place in the daily and weekly 
newspaper. The impact of the New 
Deal action agencies—A.A.A., R.E.A., 
F.C.A., and F.S.A.—will be felt for a 
long time and will be reflected in the 
news in the metropolitan as well as the 
local press. 


William A. Sumner is professor of agricultural jour- 
nalism at the University of Wisconsin, Madison, and 
associate editor of the Wisconsin college of agriculture. 
He is a past president of the American Association of 


Agricultural College Editors. 


The Reporting of Public Affairs 
By FREDERIC E. MERWIN 


HE future of democracy may well 

turn on the relationship between the 
citizens and the public officials who man- 
age the units of state and local govern- 
ment. The participation, understanding, 
and co-operation of the citizen achieve 
greatest significance on the lower levels 
of government. The old doctrine of “the 
limit of attention” works in democracy 
as in everything else. 

Involved in this problem of modern 
citizenship are many questions, of which 
we shall discuss but two: (1) What is 
the ‘informational task of administrators 
in state and local government in report- 
ing the meaning and the importance of 
their activities to the public? (2) What 
is the function and responsibility of the 
newspapers in reporting the same activi- 
ties to their readers? 


RISE OF THE “Service STATE” 


Increasingly, the citizen feels the im- 
pact of actions of government. He does 
so because the classical conception of 
the state as a police instrument, em- 
powered to act only when something 
went wrong in the affairs of men, has 
given way during the last century to 
the so-called “service state.” The trans- 
formation was not foisted on the public. 
Rather it developed out of demands 
made by the public for help in meeting 
the bewildering problems of a vastly 
complex, extremely interdependent civi- 
lization. The Colonial settler built his 
cabin and dug a well at the rear to assure 
a water supply. He alone worried about 
the cleanliness of the well. The modern 
home builder, however, taps in on the 
same city water line used by everyone 
else on his street. The city board of 
health rather than the individual is re- 
sponsible for the flow of clean water 
into the new house. This illustration 


can be multiplied over and over in ex- 
plaining the many public services that 
have developed out of urbanization, 
population growth, faster communica- 
tions, better transportation, passing of 
the western frontier, and the drain on 
natural resources. 

Three results that fall within the 
scope of this article have followed the 
rise of the service state: (1) A wonder- 
land of administrative departments, bu- 
reaus, and agencies has evolved, particu- 
larly since 1900 and 1932, designed to 
deal with twentieth-century issues. (2) 
Despite intentions to have these new 
agencies ease the citizen’s lot, their rise 
has, in fact, increased the problem of 
the relation of the citizen to government. 
Popular demand for services and regu- 
lations has not destroyed distrust and 
suspicion of government, attacks on bu- 
reaucracy, apathy toward public activi- 
ties, protests against “footing the tax 
bill,” and lack of interest evidenced by 
the remarkable increase in sports, the 
movies, and newspaper comic sections. 
Citizenship, in effect, tends to become 
negative in direct ratio to the increasing 
positiveness of government. (3) The 
press has been forced to cope with a 
situation resulting from a decline in 
the old type political news (personalities, 
election clashes, stump speeches, and the 
like) and the obvious growth of a new 
type of public administration reporting. 
Finance, relief, pensions, conservation, 
recreation, security, labor, and so forth 
are examples of current public issues 
which must be reported. 

The basic problem is the gap which 
stands between the action of the ad- 
ministrator and the understanding of the 
citizen, a gulf which creates a major 
crisis in contemporary democracy. Bridg- 
ing this chasm calls for the best efforts 
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of all those (including the press) vho 
would erect and maintain an efficient, 
modern democratic state in the face of 
the pressures which beset us. 


Pusric RELATIONS IN GOVERNMENT 


Those able to see the task ahead place 
their faith in public relations—a term 
covering all activities designed to make 
the service state more intelligible to the 
citizens. Public relations, in the broad- 
est sense, is a program of education 
carried out through public reporting, 
publicity releases, formal education, con- 
sultation, speeches, and other media and 
programs. Since these activities must 
be effectuated through standard media 
of communication, it follows that the 
press, the radio, and the motion picture 
are integral elements in the picture. 

Two aspects of government public re- 
lations on state and local levels weigh 
heavily on the position of the press. 
The first involves the so-called formal- 
ized public report; the second, press re- 
leases. Both are fundamental in efforts 
of the administration to make its dis- 
cretionary activities clear to those who 
bear the impact, and who must under- 
stand. Both comprise a part of the 
resources available to the press in ob- 
serving and describing the work of state 
and local offices. 


The public report 


The public report has been defined as 
any published document 


by which the activities and problems of 
government may be brought to the atten- 
tion of the members of the community 
whom they vitally affect and who must, if 
they are to arrive at intelligent decisions 


1 Visual education is becoming an increas- 
ingly popular public relations device. The 
United States Department of Agriculture has 
had marked success with several films. The 
expense of films, however, prevents wide adop- 
tion on the lower levels. 
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regarding matters of policy and perform- 
ance of officials, be intelligently informed.? 


Such reports range from yearly sum- 
maries, issued by department heads, 
down to minor tracts describing some 
lesser activity important only to a small 
group of citizens. 

Most administrative agencies on lower 
levels of government “miss the boat” 
with their public reports. They evi- 
dently feel that their problem is pri- 
marily one of satisfying statutory re- 
quirements concerning issuance of 
designated documents. Consequently, 
the reports are dreary, dull, and waste- 
ful. Aside from a few notable excep- 
tions, usually in the fields of recreation, 
conservation, and agriculture, printed 
reports of government in action repel 
rather than attract the attention of the 
citizens expected to digest them. There 
is an appalling lack of interest on the 
part of commission editors in modern 
typography—clearer, stronger type faces, 
use of illustrations and white space, and 
improved format. Likewise, a plain 
lack of imagination (although restricted 
budgets undoubtedly play hob) exists 
with respect to what people will and 
will not read. Finally, there is a marked 
lack of aggressiveness in getting reports 
to the public. Spirits soar if the gov- 
ernor’s secretary admits receiving the 
report. There is only a haphazard ef- 
fort made to place the documents in the 
hands of the thousands of citizens af- 
fected by the department’s work. 


The press release 


Virtually all government agencies is- 
sue press releases, which constitute a 
day-by-day record, in mimeographed 
form. The veteran city hall, county 
building, or state house reporter gives 
most releases short shrift. He glances 
at them, then goes on to the department 

2J. F. Wilmott, “Public Reports and Public 


Opinion,” National Municipal Review, 13: 8 
(Aug. 1924), p. 425. 
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officials for the information or extra de- 
tails that he feels his paper wants. A 
similar attitude is exhibited by news 
and state editors who handle press re- 
leases mailed from city and state depart- 
ments. The majority of the stories 
reach the wastebasket. If the story has 
merit, editors reason, it will be picked 
up either by the wire service or by the 
newspaper’s correspondent. 

The general reaction, thus, is one of 
disdain. Great batches of releases often 
are displayed at meetings of state press 
groups under signs marked “government 
propaganda,” “Trenton space grabbers,” 
and “why don’t they pay for itp” ® 
However, some public  officials—the 
county farm agent is an excellent ex- 
ample—find their handouts printed regu- 
larly because of obvious circulation pull. 


ASPECTS OF GOVERNMENT RELEASES 


There are three aspects of government 
releases which need attention: 


Weaknesses of department releases 

First, major responsibility lies with 
the departments which turn out the ma- 
terial, for they are most directly in need 
of public understanding, sympathy, and 
respect. Despite this, releases, particu- 
larly on the lower levels, remain prosy, 
routine stuff, prepared by ex-newspaper- 
men who have been attracted by the re- 
wards of public service. The handouts 
are dull because they deal with subjects 
either complex or prosaic, depending, 
among other factors, on the seasons of 
the year. Every public health reporter 
knows that each May he can expect a 
handout headed: “Precautions against 
drowning.” Imagination gives way be- 
fore the onslaught of bureaucratic me- 
chanics, and the stories reflect nothing 


3 Several state press associations have insti- 
tuted publicity control plans whereby state 
departments can have their releases mailed 
from a central agency by paying one or two 
cents a mimeographed page. 
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more than routine functions. Concrete, 
exciting achievements are treated on the 
same plane, or overlooked as too promo- 
tional. 

Likewise, department releases are 
weakened by the evils inherent in epi- 
sodic news treatment. Some press 
chiefs, indeed, deliberately feature a dif- 
ferent division each day regardless of 
what that division may be doing, or 
the effect this may have on some con- 
tinuing program being waged by another 
division, or on the over-all program. 
The practice promotes an astounding 
lack of continuity in the system of rec- 
ord. The news searchlight plays here, 
there, and everywhere, and the reporters 
and the ultimate readers soon find them- 
selves lost in the fog which seems to 
hang permanently over governmental 
activities which do not possess obvious 
“spot news” value.* The curse of epi- 
sodic news treatment springs from the 
efforts of the public relations function- 
aries to supply news of immediate inter- 
est to meet the traditional requirements 
of newspaper offices. The practice, how- 
ever, fails to give a continuing emphasis 
to the broad picture of government at 
work. It often dims the fundamental 
services of the department by high-light- 
ing some relatively unimportant, albeit 
dramatic, event. 

Finally, there is the tendency of de- 
partment heads to reduce appropriations 
for publicity when forced to cut budgets. 
These officials think press releases con- 
stitute an increasingly unworkable as- 
pect of the public relations effort. 
Smarting sometimes under the sting of 


*The reader should bear in mind that the 
question of reporting major news breaks in 
government is not at issue here. One can 
expect complete and dramatic coverage if a 
department head is arrested in a gambling 
raid in a notorious night spot. If one of his 
secretaries is with him, the story is even bet- 
ter. All such incidents, obviously, are negative 
aspects of the problem of public reporting and 
an intelligent citizenry. 
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unfriendly newspaper editorials, they re- 
sent the charge of propaganda, the con- 
stant probing, and they much prefer to 
seek concrete results through consulta- 
tion, rather than rely on the whims and 
caprices of the state editors.’ 


No testing of resutis 


The second aspect is that the lower 
levels of government, and to a large ex- 
tent the Federal branch, have barely 
scratched the broad surface of public re- 
porting. Almost nothing has been done 
in either research or public opinion test- 
ing. Public reporting, after all, travels 
a two-way street: the material flows out 
to the citizen, and the reaction of the 
citizen should flow back. A report may 
be excellent, yet its true value cannot 
be determined without some investiga- 
tion into reader reaction and interest. 


Fear of “propaganda” 

Third, there seems to be fear on 
the part of government officials and 
assurance on the part of newspaper- 
men that government reporting is propa- 
ganda traveling incognito. Administra- 
tors move circumspectly to avoid being 
accused of disseminating propaganda, 
while news editors weed out everything 
from government releases that appears 
to them as unduly promotional and lack- 
ing in real news. 

The situation, of course, breeds both 
danger and contempt. Public officials 
need not fear propaganda if they avoid 
dull routine material, play fair with re- 
porters on controversial items, and order 
members of their department to co- 
operate with the press. Newspapermen, 
on the other hand, cannot in fairness 
label every government handout “propa- 


ë Many of these weaknesses might be elimi- 
nated through the establishment of a cen- 
tralized state information bureau. For an 
excellent discussion of this point see Curtis 
Fuller’s “A State-wide Information Bureau,” 
State Government, 14: 4 (April 1941), p. 77. 
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ganda.” Honest state capitol and city 
hall reporters admit that it would be im- 
possible to cover their beats without the 
aid of the departmental press chiefs. 


NEWSPAPER REPORTING OF PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS 


Turning now to the question of news- 
paper reporting of public affairs, one 
quickly notices that traditional concepts 
govern the handling of news from 
legislative, judicial, and administrative 
branches. Bolstered by the legal doc- 
trine of qualified privilege, newspapers, 
large and small, assign reporters to the 
various government runs in their areas. 
Major dailies maintain correspondents at 
the state capital, while the smaller ones 
rely on wire services. The weeklies ac- 
cept department handouts, clip state 
news from dailies, and often print the 
weekly column of a state legislator from 
their respective districts. 

The full-time reporters study their 
beats, develop contacts, attend formal 
meetings, try to crash “star chamber 
sessions,” and dig up feature stories. 
The men on the public beats are vet- 
erans: alert, somewhat cynical, eager for 
an exciting yarn. They know, perhaps 
too well, that some of the most dramatic 
stories in history have come out of the 
offices they cover. Fear of missing a 
good story makes them suspicious of 
closed doors, whispered conversations, 
absent officials. No rumor is too silly; 
all possible leads are developed. ‘The 
hound and hare analogy is striking. 

The activity of the beat men is suffi- 
cient to assure that the news columns 
will record major happenings in public 
agencies. An exciting trial, a school 
board fight, a budget crisis, a new traffic 
ordinance, receive prominent, dramatic 
treatment because such news is easy to 
report and exciting to read. The local 
source adds to the flavor because of the 
element of proximity so cherished by 
news editors. 
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News turned up by the beat reporters 
is not necessarily the important and sig- 
nificant activity of local government; 
and, far more important, a sharp varia- 
tion often exists between the news 
printed about some obtruding fact and 
the underlying truth, as Walter Lipp- 
mann has so clearly pointed out. What 
gets printed enables the newspaper to 
claim that it is keeping its readers up 
to date on the happenings which are 
considered newsworthy by the reporters 
and editors. It does not, however, en- 
title the average paper to add that it is 
intelligently presenting the broad per- 
spective of what is transpiring. 


: PROBLEMS or News COVERAGE 


There are several factors in newspaper 
coverage of public affairs which raise 
problems. 


Superficial treatment of news 


First, the American pattern of news 
values (largely unchanged from the pio- 
neer days of Benjamin Day and James 
Gordon Bennett) places major emphasis 
on events with a dramatic, controversial 
tinge. News from the public affairs 
beats, thus, features the unusual, the 
unexpected, the emotional, and, on occa- 
sion, the corrupt elements of govern- 
ment. Later, if the reporter has time 
and space warrants, the concrete achieve- 
ments, which mean so much to the gen- 
eral welfare, may receive a share of the 
press record. 

It is foolish and amateurish to criti- 
cize the newspapers blindly for empha- 
sizing the shortcomings and superficiali- 
ties of public men and public affairs. 
The mistakes men make, the crimes they 
commit, need to be recorded. The ques- 
tion seems, rather: Do present news 
standards prevent the press from going 
behind the scenes for a more realistic 
and significant treatment of public af- 
fairs? Is there not a great, vital news 
story in state and local governmént 
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which the press fails to report because 
it pauses along the way to air the 
dramas, the inefficiencies, and the scan- 
dals, and which the administration over- 
looks in its public reporting because of 
bureaucratic selfishness, ineptitude, fear, 
and lack of imagination? The answer is 
in the affirmative if democracy is a 
workable way of life. 

Many thoughtful newspapermen agree 
that the press gives a superficial, over- 
dramatized, even flippant picture of pub- 
lic affairs as a result of its worship of 
emotion-charged news values. Charles 
J. Poe, for instance, told the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors in 1934 
that he was 


definitely of the opinion that our people 
are ready for a more substantial news treat- 
ment... . What with government telling 
us how long to work, how much we may 
earn, how to raise the baby, how many 
bales of cotton we may grow and what size 
clothespins or bricks we may make, politics 
and government have become increasingly 
intricate and to be understood call for an 
understanding presentation and relation by ` 
the instruments of news.® 


Oxie Reichler, managing editor of the 
Yonkers (N. Y.) Herald-Statesman, in 
a talk before the same society in 1941, 
gave an even more graphic account of 
how news values on public affairs can 
be elevated. Following the adoption of 
the city-manager plan, the Yonkers staff 
decided to translate “civics into news.” 
Major emphasis was placed on municipal 
finance, and several reporters were 
trained to be specialists in this highly 
technical field. ‘These men write the 
story of municipal financing in plain 
language; they comb the reports of the 
city comptroller; they maintain an index 
of the city’s pay roll; they write a daily 
story on the city’s financial condition. 
Similar specialists cover council and 


6 Problems of Journalism, Proceedings 12th 
Annual Convention, American Society of 
Newspaper Editors, pp. 44-45. 
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other branches of government.  Edi- 
torials urge readers to consider city hall 
public property. Mr. Reichler’s only 
problem has been the frequent request 
for secrecy on the part of city officials, 
a request he denies if the news seems 
legitimate. These attempts at censor- 
ship indicate that public officials will 
have to be educated along with news- 
papermen as to the meaning of this new 
type of reporting.’ 


Newspaper crusades 


Another factor, as hoary with tradi- 
tion as the pattern of news values, con- 
cerns the Fourth Estate’s conception of 
public service. Most service campaigns 
(and many have been notable) are 
aimed at the elimination of evil condi- 
tions, the exposure of corruption, or 
the adoption of some plan designed to 
improve the functioning of government. 
From the exposure of the Tweed ring 
by the New York Times in 1872 to the 
present, newspaper editors and reporters 
have specialized in government and poli- 
tics as “watchdogs of the people’s inter- 
ests.” Crusade has followed crusade; 
the strong have fallen with the weak; 
countless awards have been made at- 
testing to the service zeal of a fearless 
press. The picture redounds to the 
bravery, the enthusiasm, and the ability 
of American newspapermen.® 

Behind the shouting and tumult, how- 
ever, emerges the possibility, if not 
probability, that modern public affairs 
might well be subjected to a more posi- 

TAnonymous, “Editor Tells How Paper 
Turned Civics into News,” Editor & Publisher, 
74: 17 (April 26, 1941), p. 40. 

8A Scripps-Howard promotional advertise- 
ment, following the awarding of the 1940 
Pulitzer prizes, showed that five of the eight 
Scripps-Howard men who received prizes did 
so because of stories exposing the misuse of 
W.P.A. funds in a Kentucky election, a ceme- 
tery lot racket in Cleveland, Ohio, graft by 
a judge in New York City, and similar cor- 
rupt activities, Editor & Publisher, 74: 21 
(May 24, 1941), p. 23. 
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tive conception of service at the hands 
of the press. This is not a suggestion 
that evil conditions be forgotten. One 
of the paths to freedom lies along the 
road of critical publicity. The fact re- 
mains that the press can make a major 
contribution in helping to bridge the gap 
between the citizen and his government 
by directing some of its public service 
enthusiasm at the positive side of gov- 
ernment. Concrete achievements and 
triumphs, the battle to improve health 
and living standards, the meaning of 
the ever expanding struggle along the 
economic front, the fight to conserve 
natural resources—these call for con- 
tinuous recording. They are long-range 
problems tackled by the service state. 
The real story behind them, tragically 
enough, rarely leaks out. It waits its 
turn until a fickle fate gives it news in- 
terest. And fate usually deals with a 
mere fragment. 


Outworn conceptions 


The foregoing factors suggest a third, 
involving the degree of understanding 
among newspapermen as to the service 
role of government. Despite broad 
changes in public affairs and despite 
some fairly effective tub-thumping by 
the schools of journalism, newspaper re- 
porting of government adheres to tradi- 
tional lines. The newspaper learns daily 
that “John Jones, aged 25, no address, 
was arrested at the city dump today on 
a vagrancy charge,” or “Collusion was 
ninted today in the awarding of con- 
tracts for the Main Street bridge,” or 
“A showdown was due today in the long 
battle of Mayor Smith to oust Chief of 
Police Brown.” 

A veteran courthouse reporter once 
told the writer that his job consisted of 
keeping abreast of “spot news” and of 
chicanery in public office. This concep- 
tion of public affairs reporting reaches 
far up into the ranks of news room 
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executives, who, in most cases, are 
“graduates” of the beats. 

There was a day—before our present 
complex public problems assumed such 
terrifving shape—when this conception 
stood unchallenged. There was little 
cause to worry about such problems as 
interpretation, significance, background, 
over-all picture, the broad view. These 
issues were for social scientists, not for 
a press whose circulation rests on human 
interest. 

It hardly seems presumptive today to 
suggest the need for new horizons on 
public affairs in the news rooms. These 
must include: (1) recognition that de- 
mocracy is a positive, not a negative, or 
even a neutral, force; (2) understanding 
of the purpose and meaning of the serv- 
ice state; (3) willingness to believe that 
there are good things in government 
along with bad; (4) appreciation of the 
fact that there is a place in democracy 
for positive propaganda disseminated 
through private channels; (5) deter- 
mination to record the unfolding drama 
of government in an intelligent, honest, 
broad manner. 

These goals need not replace the old 
“watchdog” standards. There is room 
for both. 


Displaying government news 


A fourth consideration is that changes 
in standards of news writing will require 
accompanying reshaping of present pat- 
terns in the displaying of news. News- 
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papers have achieved wonders through 
the segregation of news about sports, so- 
ciety, business, suburban areas, and 
amusements. A few pioneers are now 
segregating news about labor, interna- 
tional affairs, and other standard topics. 
With the exception of occasional col- 
umns on civil service announcements, 
one looks in vain for a definite news 
section on either municipal or state 
governments. 


Trained personnel needed 


Probably the most important question 
of all has been reserved for the conclu- 
sion. Improvement of public affairs re- 
porting rests squarely on availability of 
man power. If the press is to interpret 
complex social and economic news, if it 
is to provide badly needed background, 
it can do so only with reporters and edi- 
tors specially trained to handle the job. 

There has been no intention to suggest 
that the issue represented here is a sim- 
ple substitution of one type of news story 
for another. It goes far beyond that to 
the newspaper of social significance 
which presents the story of public affairs 
as dynamic news. Such presentation 
can be achieved only if the newspapers 
are willing to build staffs able to dis- 
charge the responsibility. The schools 
of journalism will help, but the problem 
extends from there to various types of 
specialization—municipal finance, for 
example—after the reporter is already 
on the staff. 
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Reporting the Washington News 


By Ricuarp WILSON 


OST newspapermen in Washington 
write for readers who are a hun- 
dred to three thousand miles away, who 
have no firsthand information on the na- 
ture of public affairs, or so little as to 
lead them into bad errors of judgment. 
As a generality this is subject to many 
exceptions, but in the main, newspaper 
readers must be led by the hand through 
the legislative and economic intricacies 
of modern representative government. 
Few voters are qualified to form a 
sound judgment on the economic or so- 
cial value of agencies like the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration, the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 
the Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee, or a dozen other administrative 
devices to inject the Government into 
the equation of the average man’s life. 


THE CoRRESPONDENT’S FUNCTION 


Much less are average voters able to 
encompass the motives and the actions 
of such new highly complicated social 
mechanisms as the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, the Supply, Priorities and 
Allocations Board, or the Office of Pro- 
duction Management. Here is a whole 
system of wartime economics superim- 
posed on a system of crisis economics, 
which somehow must be explained if a 
Washington correspondent is to perform 
his function. 

One has the ghostly impression of be- 
ing in the basement while a cosmic revo- 
lution is going on above; but how to de- 
fine this? Where is the trend? What 
are the implications of the National Eco- 
nomic Defense Committee and the new 
Propaganda Office headed by Col. Wil- 
liam Donovan, both of which seem to 
conceive of America as a new Universal 
Force? 

The fact, for instance, that the Gov- 


ernment may be in possession of five 
hundred million bushels of corn means 
nothing to the average resident of Pitts- 
burgh—yet this may be of considerable 
economic importance. To transmute 
this dull fact into readable, meaningful 
English is one of the new responsibilities 
of the Washington newspaper corps. 
This condition is duplicated many scores 
of times in other fields, and forms the 
central problem for a group of men and 
women who heretofore have been con- 
cerned mostly with the more popular 
phases of politics. 

War has introduced simpler and more 
popular concepts commanding the atten- 
tion of newspapermen, but all of them 
know that behind the war is still this 
great body of information stemming 
from a new, collectivist governmental 
order, 


EXPLANATORY NEws REPORTING 


Merely “covering the news” is no 
longer enough in a world capital where 
the news is not easily understood by 
customers who pay their pennies for it. 
These customers want it in a form that 
can be understood; and, unfortunately 
for many newspapermen, the mere use 
of popular words often leads nowhere, 
unless the reporter himself understands 
what he is writing about. How the 
newspaperman can explain what is hap- 
pening, even if he understands it him- 
self, without injecting his personality 
and his views into what he writes, has 
puzzled many correspondents. Most of 
them have discarded the notion of the 
early twenties that a complete and sci- 
entific objectivity can be maintained. 
Therefore, a type of journalism which 
might be called explanatory journalism 
has grown up among many of the cor- 
respondents. They undertake to write 
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and explain the news as best they know 

_ how, with a minimum of bias, and a will 
to provide unprejudiced but understand- 
able reading material for a public which 
becomes hungrier and hungrier to under- 
stand a huge and unwieldy Government 
machine that successfully defies a com- 
prehensive understanding. 

The explanatory approach, which is 
being universally accepted, calls for bet- 
ter and better men who are not satisfied 
to report merely the speeches of Con- 
gressmen, the dictum of Government 
agencies, or the words of the President. 
These new reporters must be ready to 
consult the experts who are at hand, and 
to open their minds to many new politi- 
cal and economic concepts in the effort 
to understand what is going on. They 
must then be able to explain, within 
reasonable limitations, what is happening 
in political, social, and economic fields. 
Only a genius could hope to be expert in 
more than one or two of these fields, but 
the general reporter must have a mind 
broad enough to embrace the central 
social and economic impulses behind the 
governmental upheaval which has only 
begun. 

Oddly enough, President Roosevelt 
would be eminently suitable as a grade-A 
newspaper correspondent in Washington. 
Mr. Roosevelt has the reputation of con- 
founding the experts in almost every 
field. His mind can seize and hold 
for a little while the essential eco- 
nomic, political, and social factors in 
the most complicated governmental 
problem. When the problem is solved 
or temporized, he forgets the facts which 
are poured into him by the experts, as 
do most newspaper reporters. This, of 
course, is extremely annoying to econo- 
mists and political scientists, who pursue 
what they conceive to be truth so assidu- 
ously that they never have any firm 
ground to stand upon. 

In government it is necessary, merely 
in order to reach decisions, that a certain 
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set of circumstances be assumed to be 
true for the moment, even though a large 
field of controversy may remain. Politi- 
cal scientists do not have to make deci- 
sions. Politicians and newspaper re- 
porters do. 


THE WASHINGTON CORPS 


The Washington newspaper corps is 
made up of some six hundred men and 
women with a wide range of specialties 
and duties, a wide range of ability, and 
a wide range of income. In the field of 
the intellect the range is between police 
reporters and Rhodes scholars; in in- 
come, from $50 a week to $50,000 a 
year; in duties, from covering the mi- 
nutiae of state political delegations to 
highflight pontification on the most im- 
portant phases of modern life. 


Press association men 


The corps falls in several groups 
where activities are similar. The first 
and largest group are those employed 
by press associations—the Associated 
Press, the United Press, and Interna- 
tional News Service—and various or- 
ganizations which attempt to provide 
exclusive news to radio stations. These 
men, while they must possess consid- 
erable skill and often command sub- 
stantial salaries, perform the more me- 
chanical tasks of Washington journalism. 
They are found stationed permanently 
in the press galleries of the House or the 
Senate, or in the press rooms of the 
Government departments and agencies. 
They cover the routine of the capital, 
the endless series of Government an- 
nouncements (handouts), and innumer- 
able press conferences. Collectively, 
their work presents a factual picture 
of a day’s happenings in Washington, 
which, with the most skillful editing, 
must be measured in the hundreds of 
thousands of words. Among them, also, 
are those who engage in explanatory 
journalism, but this is still a luxury 
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which the press associations must largely 
deny themselves because of the varying 
attitudes adopted by the thousands of 
newspapers, in all sections of the coun- 
try, which they must serve. 


The columnists 


Glamour boys of the Washington press 
corps are the columnists—an exquisite, 
intellectual lot who range from the two- 
fisted, who-gives-a-damn writers of the 
gossip columns, dealing in information 
as often false as true, and oftener 
trivial, to the high-minded emissions of 
the statesmen-journalists. 

These well-paid and clever gentlemen 
express their opinion without hindrance, 
whereas their colleagues on the press 
associations must be bound to the fac- 
tual record of the Government’s action. 
Columnists must always be in the midst 
of controversy. It is also an odd fact 
that the most successful are those who 
attack rather than defend, whatever the 
political complexion of the Administra- 
tion. One newspaper syndicate thought 
a field certainly existed for a columnist 
who might be depended upon to reflect 
the view of the Administration. This 
seemed a sound and reasonable thought, 
but its practical application was disas- 
trous. After a while, the New Deal 
columnist was forced to give up by the 
pressure of economic circumstances. 

Columnists have made it unnecessary 
for ordinary newspaper editors to do 
any thinking of their own, if they are 
well-to-do enough to pay out a weekly 
stipend. An editorial page then can be 
filled with columns from Washington, 
and the editor can play golf. From the 
circulation point of view, the results of 
this editorial laziness are often favor- 
able; but the American newspaper read- 
ing public is fickle, and only Mark Sul- 
livan appears as if he will last forever. 

Peddling of back-of-the-hand infor- 
mation in the form of a newspaper col- 
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umn is the worst weakness of the Wash- 
ington newspaper corps. Yet millions 
of readers turn with beady-eyed eager- 
ness to their favorite columns which pre- 
tend to deal in inside information. The 
fact that some surveys of the material in 
these columns shows it to be well over 
50 per cent inaccurate has not pene- 
trated to the reading public, nor is it 
likely to until the current vogue among 
the upper classes of “being in the know” 
subsides. 

It is a common experience for Wash- 
ington newspapermen to return to their 
home offices where they are confronted 
with flamingly imaginary tales about 
this or that public official which came, 
you know, direct from so-and-so, who 
is a regular backdoor caller at the White 
House. All this is largely piffle, but, 
as Walter Winchell says, he has made a 
racket, to say nothing of a fortune, out 
of the desire of everyone to be ‘in the 
know. 


The special correspondent 


Another easily defined group is made 
up of special correspondents—repre- 
sentatives of large metropolitan news- 
papers. Excluding the columnists, these 
are the highest-paid Washington news- 
paper reporters; and including the col- 
umnists, the special-correspondent group 
is the one in which is found the largest ` 
measure of natural ability and careful 
training channeled in a single direction. 

The special correspondent is expected 
by his publisher to have a particular 
aptitude for obtaining, reporting, and 
explaining the news of Washington. He 
is employed on the assumption that be- 
cause of his ability he will produce news- 
paper stories which will be worth tele- 
graph tolls and be either better or more 
suitable to the individual needs of the 
newspaper than similar material pro- 
vided by press associations. 

Many of these special correspondents 
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are in possession of fine minds and splen- 
did general educations. A half-dozen or 
so Rhodes scholars are among them. 
Most of them are college graduates. 
Most of them have made a record in the 
home offices of their own newspapers 
which has caused their editors and pub- 
lishers to elevate them to the position of 
Washington correspondent. 

A large newspaper may have from one 
to twenty men and women in its Wash- 
ington bureau, serving this newspaper 
alone according to its convictions and 
its standards. One newspaper may de- 
pend on the press services to provide the 
routine information of Washington, and 
upon its Washington correspondent to 
provide each day a leading news story 
which will be a rounded, polished piece 
of work. Another newspaper may de- 
pend upon its Washington correspondent 
only for an explanatory or interpretative 
article on some development. in the news. 
Another may demand from its corre- 
spondent a series of exclusive stories, no 
matter how hot the competitive field may 
be. Still another may depend exclu- 
sively upon its Washington bureau for 
a full coverage of day-by-day news of 
Washington. In the latter case, of 
course, a large staff is required. 

For special correspondents, also, there 
is the field of purely local or sectional 
interest, the reporting of news which 
may be of interest principally in the 
Middle West or the South or New Eng- 
land. In these cases an exhaustive 
knowledge of the area to be served is 
required, along with a wide personal 
acquaintance and a special ability to 
“see” news that affects one section or 
another. 

Some special correspondents have de- 
veloped this sectional view of the news 
very skillfully, inducing large numbers 
of newspapers throughout the country 
to subscribe to special services which 
may be of value only in Texas, Arkan- 
sas, or other states. 
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EXPERTS IN THE PRESS 


Within the group of special corre- 
spondents, and among the press asso- 
ciation men as well, are found the real 
experts of the Washington newspaper 
corps. Here are the great labor re- 
porters, who write about nothing else; 
men who write nothing except agricul- 
tural stories; men who write nothing but 
financial stories. These reporters often 
find themselves summoned to work as 
public relations advisers in some of the 
great industries; but the journalism 
schools are providing a constant stream 
of replacements, who, unfortunately, find 
that it takes many years to become an 
expert. 

A type swiftly becoming extinct in 
Washington is the old-fashioned political 
reporter. He belongs to an earlier part 
of the century when Washington news 
was confined largely to the tariff, a few 
internecine disputes, and the give-and- 
take of politics. An old-fashioned politi- 
cal reporter is likely now to find himself 
writing about the war, the National La- 
bor Relations Act, or the W.P.A. When 
he goes back to his politics, he finds that 
he understands the issues a little better. 
Once every two years, politics becomes 
important again, but few reporters make 
a life work of it. A more somnolent time 
may come, but not for long years, when 
many reporters in Washington will de- 
vote their full time to writing politics. 
Nothing, however, commands more skill 
and adroitness than translating a na- 
tional political campaign into readable 
copy. 

Dr. George Horace Gallup also must 
accept some of the responsibility for the 
decline of the old-fashioned political re- 
porter. A man who could tour the Na- 
tion and arrive at some reasonable sur- 
mise on who would win the election was 
once highly valuable. Dr. Gallup now 
has made a science of it, and until he 
stubs his toe and his sampling methods 
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break down, political writers will find it 
difficult to say him nay.” 

Because Dr. Gallup does not do lo- 
cally for. the individual states what he 
does for the Nation, the field of the state 
political reporter has not yet been in- 
vaded. In every state capital a news- 
paper must have a man who knows how 
the political wind blows. But in the 
Nation’s capital, the man who under- 
stands politics must relate it to what is 
called on the new dollar bill, Novus Ordo 
Seclorum (the “New Order of the 
Ages”). 


News IN “THE PUBLIC INTEREST” 


In spite of, but not because of, gov- 
ernmental criticism, objectivity in the 
new explanatory approach to news is 
increasing. The popular conception of 
journalism, even in Washington, suffers 
by this, and it is truly amazing to find 
such a large percentage of newspapermen 
who feel that they must not only gather 
and write news, but also act in what they 
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conceive to be the public interest. An 
increasing regard for the public welfare 
will succeed in knocking the props from 
under the contention that the Govern- 
ment must operate a medium of expres- 
sion—as if the interests of the press and 
the interests of the Government were 
in conflict. 

The responsibility of the Washington 
press does not end, and is not admitted 
by its thoughtful members to end, 
merely with making a stenographer’s 
record of what the Government is willing 
to concede that it has done or plans 
to do. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s press conference is 
scarcely less important as a popular 
forum than the Senate of the United 
States, but Mr. Roosevelt controls it. 
What he cannot control is the thinking 
of able men who digest what he has said 
and then write what they believe to be 
the truth about it. That is the point 
where the Washington press has man- 
aged to acquire an element of power, 
which it may or may not be able to keep. 


Richard Wilson is the Washington correspondent of 
the Des Moines Register and Tribune and the Minne- 


apolis Star-Journal and Tribune. 


He began his active 


newspaper career as a reporter for the Des Moines 
Register in 1926, and later joined the staff of the St. 


Louis Globe-Democrat. 


In 1933 he became head of 


the Washington bureau of the Des Moines Register 
and Tribune, and later took over special correspondence 
for the Minneapolis Star-Journal and Tribune as well. 


International News Coverage and Foreign 
News Communication 


By RALPH O. NAFZIGER 


ODERN war is generally regarded 

as a race to produce defense mate- 

rials, to acquire strategic territory, and 

to mobilize man power, in an effort to 

bring about as soon as possible a suc- 
cessful conclusion of the struggle. 

Today war is also a race to acquire 
and to expand international communi- 
cation channels. And when the time 
comes after the present conflict to take 
inventory of profits and losses and to 
reconstruct the many-sided life which 
democracy offers, the nature, the owner- 
ship, and the control of avenues for 
gathering and distributing news will be 
for the United States and other countries 
a vital topic at conference tables. 

Wars have had a profound effect on 
the development and the control of the 
world’s news communications. In pe- 
riods between wars the channels for dis- 
seminating information have been in- 
volved in the give-and-take of world 
politics;. for with the rise of each new 
agency of mass impression, the world 
powers have sensed the close association 
between leadership in the development 
of the new communication agency and 
leadership in trade and commerce, de- 
fense, and the acquisition of spheres of 
influence throughout the world. 


To the United States, as to other na-- 


tions exerting or seeking‘ to exert leader- 
ship in world affairs, it is important to 
have at its disposal an unrestricted net- 
work of world communication lines. 
The prospect which the present war 
offers this country to become the most 
powerful and influential nation in the 
world is closely linked with the oppor- 
tunity to become the foremost clearing 
house of news and other information and 
the center of a web of communication 


lines radiating out to every land, by 
ship, by airplane, by submarine cable, 
by land telegraph, and by radio. 
Tue Ficut ror News CHANNELS 
Some hint of the present struggle for 


. control of communication channels is 


seen in the disruptive effect which Nazi 
conquests already have had on the pre- 
war status of news centers and news 
services. 

One foreign correspondent explained 
recently that when he ran afoul of the 
Nazis he found himself “excluded by 
Germany from no fewer than eight coun- 
tries.” + Moreover, conquest of each of 
those countries resulted in the suppres- 
sion or “integration” of an independent 
viewpoint or source of news, and of inde- 
pendent channels for funneling informa- 
tion out of the country, because each of 
them had had a news-gathering organi- 
zation or press association for clearing 
incoming and outgoing news, function- 
ing roughly like our own Associated 
Press or United Press. By the end of 
the summer of 1941, no fewer than 
seventeen of these press associations , 
which had exchanged daily news reports 
with other countries, had vanished or 
had been “integrated.” Austria, Hun- 
gary, Yugoslavia, Greece, Rumania, 
Czechoslovakia, Albania, Bulgaria, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, Occupied France, 
Poland, Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, Den- 
mark, and Norway now have news pipe 
lines running only to the main outlet in 
Berlin. Add to these countries Switzer- 
land, Vichy-France, Sweden, and Fin- 
land, which are under strict censorship; 


1“Germans Exclude 3 Writers from Eight 
Countries,” Editor & Publisher, July 12, 1941, 
p. 4. 
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Spain and Portugal, perched precariously 
on the periphery of the “New Order”; 
Italy, Germany’s auxiliary; and little 
is left of the many streams which once 
contributed to the pool of European news 
and comment. 

An inventory of terminals for sub- 
marine cables tells a similar story.? Be- 
fore the war began, Germany and Italy 
each had a dozen or more cable terminals 
connecting them with international sys- 
tems. But, eliminating minor coastal 


cables, Norway also had two, Belgium - 


two, Denmark nine, France nine, Neth- 
erlands two, Albania two, Greece three, 
Crete two, Yugoslavia four, Rumania 
one, Estonia two, and Latvia one. In 
addition, Spain has ten, Sweden five, 
Finland three, Portugal two, and on the 
north Africa coast are cable points at 
Casablanca, Tangier, Ceuta, Oran, Al- 
giers, Bône, Tunis, and Tripoli. 


CONTROL OF Arr WAVES 


Even the air waves over Europe, diffi- 
cult to harness and ordinarily oblivious 
of national boundaries, are not what they 
used to be. If one considers only point- 
to-point radio telegraphic circuits from 
New York to European countries, which 
for years have served as means for trans- 
mitting news dispatches and commercial 
information, the situation has been 
greatly altered by the course of war. 
Prewar terminals in Vienna, Prague, 
Warsaw, Budapest, Oslo, Copenhagen, 
Amsterdam, Brussels, and Paris are no 
longer independent. Nor are Madrid, 
Lisbon, Göteborg, Bern, Istanbul, and 
Moscow free and detached.® 

The situation regarding radio te- 


2¥For a careful listing of the world’s sub- 
marine cables, see Nomenclature des cables 
formant le réseaux sous-marin du globe, 13th 
ed., Berne: Bureau de l'Union International 
des Télécommunications, 1934. 

3 See Nomenclature des voies de radio com- 
munication entre points fixes, Berne: Bureau 
de Union International des Télécommunica- 
tions, 1934 (and periodically). 
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lephony is analogous. International 
radio broadcasting, or rather the present- 
day means for transmitting news and 
opinion on beams to other lands, is es- 
sentially a government project. It is 
not freely available to news gatherers. 
It is, in fact, an instrument of foreign 
policy or of war. It is a weapon, and 
as such it has been enlisted by strategists 
and tacticians to contribute its share to 
war efforts. Every nation of importance 
is deluging its neighbors, its friends and 
its enemies, with a ceaseless stream of 
news, opinion, and propaganda. Each 
world power is striving to find means for 
perfecting offensive and defensive tactics 
in this new branch of the defense serv- 
ices—how to maneuver the opponent out 
of position, how to intimidate and di- 
vide, how to strike quickly before the 
enemy is prepared to resist effectively, 
and how to “annihilate” his efforts. 
Trickery, trial balloons, smoke screens, 
and heavy attacks are used in the battle 
of the air waves, just as these means 
have always been employed in clashes 
of other instruments of war.* 

The United States is well equipped to 
emerge a victor in this conflict. America 
has an opportunity to make its viewpoint 
and its news reports heard throughout 
the world more clearly and powerfully 
than those of any other nation. Radio 
news of American origin can win out— 
largely by default—over competitors if 
we eschew deliberate falsification and 
retain a reputation for disseminating fac- 
tual news and honest opinion. 


A PROGRAM FOR AMERICA 


Technical means for achieving lead- 
ership in this field must be developed, 


4Examples of the growing literature on this. 
subject are: J. S. Bruner, “The Dimensions of 
Propaganda: German Short-Wave Broadcasts 
to America,” Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, 36: 311 ff., July 1941; Harold N. 
Graves, Jr., “Propaganda by Short Wave: 
London Calling America,” Public Opinion 
Quarterly, 5: 1 (March 1941), pp. 38-51. 
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of course. Our privately owned and 
operated radio facilities, supervised by 
the Federal Government, must agree as 
a matter of policy on the direction which 
international newscasts shall take. Much 
more powerful transmitters than are now 
available to short-wave broadcasting sta- 
tions must be built and put into use, 
perhaps under some domestic “lend- 
lease” plan devised by the Government 
in co-operation with the broadcasting 
companies. 

A similarly co-operative effort is nec- 
essary to solve the difficulties encoun- 
tered by the operators of short-wave 
radio. For example, short-wave news- 
casts from any excepting the most pow- 
erful transmitters are susceptible to 
“jamming.” Moreover, weak signals 
from American transmitters heard in 
Europe are easily drowned out by 
powerful stations broadcasting on the 
Continent on nearby wave lengths. In 
addition to strengthening transmission 
facilities and circumventing jamming 
and interference from other causes, the 
number of daily foreign-language broad- 
casts must be greatly increased by 
lengthening time on the air and distrib- 
uting them among a wide range of wave 
lengths. 

Complete reliance on short-wave 
beams to countries which it is desirable 
to reach with news reports is also prov- 
ing impractical. It is likely that many 
of the figures purporting to show the 
number of short-wave sets in operation 
in various countries of Continental Eu- 
rope, for example, are too high. It is 
also likely that new short-wave sets are 
no longer obtainable in some countries, 
and that in occupied nations listeners 
who seek spare parts for old sets must 
depend upon friendly mechanics. A co- 
operative plan, under which the broad- 
casting companies are assisted by the 
Government, must therefore include 
means by which news programs from the 
United States may reach foreign coun- 
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tries by medium and Jong wave as well 
as by short wave, perhaps by rebroad- 
casts from points closer than are now 
available to countries which our pro- 
grams are designed to reach. 

In any event, careful planning and 
concerted action are essential if the 
United States wishes to retain and 
strengthen its position as a clearing 
house for international news and a cen- 
ter for communication lines leading to 
other continents. It was not by acci- 
dent that a few countries became, during 
the second half of the nineteenth century 
and the first few decades of the twentieth 
century, the dominating dispensers of 
news and news interpretations. 


NINETEENTH-CENTURY BEGINNINGS 


Today, news communications are in 
one of the periods of change which in 
the past have profoundly affected the 
distribution and exchange of interna- 
tional news. Several times in the past 
century, opportunities were seized by 
some countries and lost by others in the 
perennial struggle for control of leading 
news centers and the ownership or domi- 
nation of technical facilities for dis- 
patching news speedily throughout the 
world. 

Growth of means for systematically 
gathering world news has paralleled the 
discovery and use of new communication 
agencies, And unfailingly, the nations 
which were quick to take the lead in the 
use and control of each new means of 
communication became foremost in the 
world-wide presentation of their points 
of view on international affairs. 

The most important development in 
international news communication in the 
past century was the coming of the tele- 
graph, which removed numerous physi- 
cal hindrances to exchange of informa- 
tion. The telegraph greatly stimulated 
news gathering. It also led to shifts in 
the news centers of the world. The 
early correspondence bureaus in conti- 
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nental Europe, closely linked with com- 
mercial and trade centers, had been 
stunted in their growth for lack of 
speedy transportation and communica- 
tion facilities, and hindered also by 
widespread censorship regulations which 
persisted into the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. They proved no match for the 
few large news centers which developed 
at strategic terminals of land and oceanic 
telegraph lines. 

Within a few decades after the tele- 
graph had become a practical channel 
for transmitting information, continents 
were linked by submarine cables. The 
importance which statesmen, as well as 
business men and journalists, attached 
to the telegraph systems is shown by 
the succession of controversies, agree- 
ments, and international conferences 
which followed the successful completion 
of oceanic cables. Moreover, the close 
connection between the development of 
commerce or empire building and the 
expansion of international cable lines is 
revealed by the spread, decade by dec- 
ade, of a network of wires along the very 
routes which armed forces of empire, 
colony builders, international financiers, 
and traders were following. In the wake 
of these vanguards went the news gath- 
erers. 


BRITISH SUPREMACY 


By her farsightedness and enterprise, 
Great Britain won out in the struggle 
for cable supremacy. The needs of her 
expanding empire, her extensive com- 
mercial and financial interests, and her 
great navy, probably account for the 
commanding position which she took in 
the construction of world-wide commu- 
nication lines. Early in the twentieth 
century, British cable interests were 
greater than those of all other nations 
combined. Moreover, her enterprising 
news gatherers literally supplied the 
world.with international news. It was 
inevitable, then, that during the World 


War Britain should be in a position to 
isolate her enemies from virtually all 
routes of international news communica- 
tions, particularly since sea power was 
coupled with cable domination. 

The first alarming threat to British 
leadership in communications was the 
development of international radio. En- 
croachments on her position as the 
world’s foremost purveyor of news came 
from European competitors in the late 
twenties and early thirties. These rivals 
were determined to fight “news of Brit- 
ish origin.” To be sure, American press 
associations were likewise showing great 
enterprise and resourcefulness in the de- 
velopment of their news-gathering or- 
ganizations abroad, but they were not 
involved in a political and ideological 
battle with the British. The now totali- 
tarian countries, however, had seized 
upon radio as a godsend which allowed 
them to ignore national boundaries, sub- 
marine cables, and the established bottle- 
necks of news. 

The pattern of international distribu- 
tion of news soon underwent great 
changes. All kinds of tendentious news 
reports were offered free in the markets 
of the world. An international struggle 
for publicity, such as the world had 
never seen, was set in motion. For the 
American press associations and radio 
companies, at least, there was one impor- 
tant consolation: No one had cornered 
the market for objective news reports, 
and no one had caught the American 
press associations or the radio com- 
panies deliberately falsifying their re- 
ports. American news reports, by what- 
ever channel they were sent abroad, were 
in demand. 


THE UNITED STATES AND PROBLEMS 
OF COMMUNICATION 


In the meantime, the Federal Govern- 
ment was becoming actively interested 
in publicity, and also in such communi- 
cation channels as the land and ocean 
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telegraph and radio. Events during and 
shortly after the World War had dem- 
onstrated the importance of a clear and 
definite policy toward communications. 
American foreign commerce had been 
affected by the interference with com- 
munication lines which the war inevi- 
tably caused. Newly developed trans- 
mitters had extended the range of radio 
telegraphic signals, thereby permitting 
new and longer routes for transoceanic 
wireless traffic. Cable-cutting during 
the war and prospects of an expansion 
of submarine cable lines had raised ques- 
tions of international law regarding 
cables, and had revived demands for 
legislation defining, as other countries 
had done long before, the conditions un- 
der which submarine cables could be 
landed on our shores. 

At the Versailles peace conference, the 
vigilance of American naval officers pre- 
vented the United States from joining 
associated powers in yielding to Japan 
the island of Yap, an important cable 


terminal and relay station in the Pa-_ 


cific; and the persistence of a few men, 
particularly officials in the Navy De- 
partment, kept the Alexanderson alter- 
nator in this country. This powerful 
radio transmitter was a prize for any 
nation, since possession of rights to this 
invention would virtually assure the 
owners a lead in international radio com- 
munications. As a result of negotia- 
tions centering around the new trans- 
mitter, another important step was taken 
to secure American leadership in radio 
communications: the creation of the 
Radio Corporation of America.® 

In each of these cases, our Govern- 
ment’s attention was called to a situation 


5 Report of the Federal Trade Commission 
on the Radio Industry, in response to H. R. 
548, 67th Cong., 4th Sess., Dec. 1, 1923 (Wash- 
ington 1924). See also, S. C. Hooper, “Keep- 
ing the Stars and Stripes in the Ether,” Radio 
Broadcast, 1: 125-32, June 1922; G, L. Archer, 
Big Business and Radio, New York: American 
Historical Co., 1939. 
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which had important implications in 
world politics. It was evident that a 
communications policy had to be de- 
veloped by this country, and that legis- 
lation was necessary to implement that 
policy. 

Congressional hearings led, first of all, 
to a clear cable landing-license act.® 
When radio broadcasting gained popu- 
larity and broadcasting sets competed 
for channels on the air, Government 
regulation was imperative. The Fed- 
eral Radio Commission established in 
1927-28 was succeeded in 1934 by 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, the first inclusive attempt under- 
taken by the Government to keep in 
step with the world-wide tendency to 
create clear-cut national communications 
policies.” 


News GATHERING AND 
CoMMUNICATIONS 


Improvements in the physical means 
of transmitting information speedily 
throughout the world have had a direct 
bearing on the flow and the adequacy of 
international news. The discovery and 
expansion of each new communication 
agency stimulated and facilitated news 
gathering and opened up new areas to 
reporters of foreign news. Systematic 
news gathering is the creature of eff- 
cient communication devices, and it is 


8 Cable Landing Licenses, Hearings before 
a subcommittee of the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce, U. S. Senate, 66th Cong., 3rd 
Sess., on S. 4301 (Washington 1921). See 
also: Commission on Communications, Hear- 
ings, 71st Cong., Ist Sess., on S. 6 for regu- 
lation of transmission of intelligence by wire 
or wireless, May 9, 1929; Extract from hear- 
ings before the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, U. S. Senate, 71st Cong., 2nd Sess., on 
S. 6, Dec. 9-17, 1929. 

T Federal Communications Commission, Hear- 
ings, U. S. Senate, 73rd Cong., 2nd Sess., on 
S. 2910, March 9-15, 1934; U. S. Stat. at L. 48 
(pt. 1): 1064; Report on Communications 
Companies, 6 vols., 73rd Cong., 2nd Sess., 
H. R. 1273 (Washington 1934-35). 
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significant that the great press associa- 
tions, like our own Associated Press and 
United Press, were developed during the 
past century when rapid progress and 
improvements were made in electrical 
communication. 

For more than a century, two systems 
have been followed in the coverage of 
world news. Newspapers with strong 
financial resources and superior equip- 
ment develop their own complete staffs 
for gathering foreign news. Even these 
newspapers, however, find it expedient 
to supplement the reports from their own 
correspondents with other news services. 

The second method employs trans- 
oceanic and transcontinental news arter- 
ies, and the enterprise is financed by 
contributions from hundreds of clients 
or member newspapers. The Associated 
Press, the United Press, the British 
Reuter service, and the Japanese Domei 
agency are examples of these news- 
gathering associations. In many cases 
these news agencies are government 
monopolies; in others they are entirely 
free from government control; but in 
any event their responsibility is great, 
since they furnish and exchange among 
one another most of the news which 
circulates daily through international 
news channels. 

The coming of the telegraph made it 
possible for these modern news-gathering 
associations to rise and to flourish. 
They succeeded the small-community 
and regional correspondence bureaus 
which for centuries had supplied such 
special groups as tradesmen, merchants, 
bankers, educated persons, and prince- 
lings with news reports. By the early 
part of the nineteenth century the mer- 
chants, the postmasters, and other gov- 
ernment officials had laid the ground- 
work for the coming of the telegraphic 
news agencies. 

From the seventeenth to the nine- 
teenth century there had been little 
change in news-gathering methods. 


Semaphore systems and carrier pigeons, 
employed by enterprising correspondents 
for business interests, had speeded up 
news distribution in some areas of the 
world; but widespread censorship, and 
poverty in much of Central Europe, were 
hindrances to the development of sys- 
tematic news reporting. Gradually, 
however, political news, dissemination of 
which was stimulated by the French 
Revolution, began to compete with trade 
and market news, and shortly electrical 
transmission of news revolutionized the 
news-gathering process. 

The development of such great press 
associations as Reuter, Havas (French), 
Wolff (German), and Associated Press, 
United Press, and International News 
Service, was based upon the inventions 
in the communications field. 


PRESENT-DAY PROBLEMS 


The history of systematic gathering 
of foreign news reveals several problems 
which remain unsolved: 

Gathering and distributing of political 
news is not a profitable financial enter- 
prise, except in relatively few countries 
like the United States where the finan- 
cial resources of the newspaper press are 
sufficient to support an independent and 
world-wide news-gathering agency. 

Most of the world’s press associations 
are and always have been, therefore, de- 
pendent on their governments or the 
leading financial interests of their coun- 
tries. 

Exchange of news among the world’s 
news agencies is virtually an essential 
part of the news-gathering pattern. 

The nature of the communication out- 
lets or channels in a country determines 
in important respects the leadership 
among international news services which 
a press association or other information 
service within that country can exercise. 


CONTROL VERSUS FREEDOM oF NEWS 
The final step in the long-time trend 
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toward close association of news-gath- 
ering enterprises and governments—a 
logical and inevitable step in the minds 
of rulers of authoritarian states—is com- 
plete absorption by the state of all news 
and opinion agencies. The press asso- 
ciation becomes an instrument of the 
one-party state, and a branch of the 
government. The war correspondent be- 
comes a soldier in the ranks, performing 
a duty to the army and the state in a 
branch of the national service. 

This “realistic” conception of the 
function of news services is disturbing 
in theory and in fact to those who be- 
lieve in the traditional democratic con- 
ception of a free press. It is true that 
press associations which are operating to- 
day independently of government con- 
trol have certain shortcomings. Demo- 
cratic parliaments and congresses have 
flaws. Neither the one nor the other 
is a finished product. However, the 
press association that is free is greatly 
to be preferred to the news service that 
is throttled and standardized by an élite 
political group that happens to be in 
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power. In foreign countries, totali- 
tarian élites perpetuate their power. 

The action of foreign governments in 
seizing the news channels in their own 
or occupied territory presents a great 
opportunity for the free news channels 
of this country. There is ample evi- 
dence that people in warring countries, 
in occupied territories, and in other lands 
where news services are meager, rely on 
American news channels or seek to ob- 
tain access to them in the effort to obtain 
accounts and interpretations of world 
events. Wherever communication agen- 
cies are available and governments per- 
mit our news channels liberty of action, 
American press association reports are 
in demand. Where conditions do not 
allow this, radio news reports from the 
United States are eagerly—often sur- 
reptitiously—received. 

The United States has an opportunity 
to serve as a world center and clearing 
house for news and opinion, provided 
that our news and information services 
emerge from the war period with con- 
fidence in their reliability unimpaired. 


Ralph O. Nafziger, Ph.D., professor of journalism in 
the University of Minnesota, is serving as a fellow this 
year in the Experimental Unit for War Communica- 
tions Research, Washington, D. C., during a sabbatical 


leave of absence. 


He was engaged for a number of 


years in newspaper work, and has served as editor 
of the university press bureau and assistant professor of 
journalism in the University of Wisconsin, president 
of the American Association of Teachers of Journalism, 
associate editor of the Journalism Quarterly, and con- 
sultant to the Coordinator of Information, Washington, 
D. C. He is author of International News and the 
Press (1940), a bibliography. 


The Editorial Page 


By CHARLES MERZ 


HE American editor may be thought 

of as a personage who formerly in- 
jected his personal bias into almost every 
line of his newspaper; who then retreated 
to the editorial page, where he assumed 
the license to thunder at will; and who 
has now discovered that he can thunder 
only when he makes some lightning. 

All this is to the good. It is an ex- 
cellent thing that the editor should no 
longer consider it his privilege, and even 
his duty, to “color” the news and “slant” 
the headlines. It is a protection both for 
the public and for the press itself that 
a growing number of newspapers now re- 
strict opinion to a single page—the edi- 
torial page—and label it as such. It is 
proof of the present high level of in- 
telligence and discrimination in the 
United States that most newspaper read- 
ers are no longer satisfied with the roll 
of Jovian thunder unless it is accom- 
panied by some illumination. 

This is only to say that the editorial 
page has changed, along with the rest 
of the paper, and for many of the same 
reasons. The editor who thought of 
himself as Jove has tended to disappear. 
This may be what is meant by some 
critics when they say that the editorial 
page has “lost its influence.” It cer- 
tainly has lost its power to command 
and its power to convince its readers by 
the sheer violence of its language. The 
modern editorial page is dealing with 
readers who are incomparably better in- 
formed about everything that is happen- 
ing in the world than newspaper readers 
used to be. These readers have formed 
the habit of thinking for themselves. 
And if the editorial page is arbitrary, or 
if its conclusions do not seem to follow 
the known premises in any given case, 
it will not move opinion. 

No doubt it is true that in the old 


days, which some persons still regard as 
the glorious days of American jour- 
nalism, editorials were more personal 
and passionate and sweeping than most 
editorials today. But these qualities 
would not in themselves convince the 
busy and well-posted people for whose 
attention the editorial page must now 
compete. A little research in the past 
will do much to deflate the tradition of 
the great “personal” editors. A reader 
who now turns back to the editorials of 
the early giants—Horace Greeley, for 
example—will be impressed by his dis- 
covery of how much of them consists of 
mere rhetoric and invective. There is 
little approaching the reasoned argument 
and the careful documentation that one 
expects today. There is a good deal that 
one can only regard as sheer rant. 

It is a fair statement that the reason 
why Horace Greeleys are not writing 
editorials today is not the scarcity of 
Horace Greeleys but the difficulty of 
finding people who would read them. 


VARIATION IN EDITORIAL PAGES 


In any consideration of contemporary 
editorial writing we must begin, of 
course, by admitting that there is no 
such thing, strictly speaking, as “tke edi- 
torial page,” any more than there is such 
a thing as the quadruped. There are not 
so many different kinds of editorial page 
as there are different kinds of quadruped, 
but there are certainly a good many. 

There is the distinguished small-town 
editorial page of William Allen White. 
There is the small-town page that has no 
William Allen White, but still draws on 
a rich fund of local sanity and candor. 
There is the big-city page that has con- 
victions, and the big-city page whose 
glassy eye is fixed on circulation. There 
is the “chain” page, manufactured in 
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one central plant for distribution through 
wholly owned subsidiaries, There is the 
page that shoots at the drop of the hat, 
and the page that waits for the whites of 
the eyes, and the page that never leaves 
the fence. There is the page edited in 
a vacuum, and the page whose only 
motive power is sheer force of habit. 
There is the page that never crusades, 
the page that saves its crusades for what 
it regards as major issues, and the page 
that crusades so furiously that it is al- 
ways bathed in the ink of battle and 
constantly compelled to redouble its em- 
phasis as it loses sight of its objectives. 
There is the “highbrow” page and the 
“lowbrow” page, the “folksy” page and 
the “feature” page, and a good many 
others. 

It would be absurd to lump all these 
pages together and talk about them as 
if they were one thing. They are not 
one thing; at times it seems that from 
one extreme to the other they have noth- 
ing in common except a masthead. 
Nevertheless, where it is possible to de- 
tect signs of life and movement, and to 
say that the editorial page is not simply 
standing still and giving off faint echoes 
of the past, certain definite trends can 
be distinguished. 

I find four such trends, significant 
enough to be worth reporting. 


THe TREND TOWARD INTERPRETATION 


The first trend is toward interpreta- 
tion, 

In descending from Olympus the edi- 
tor has not really lost either his function 
or his opportunity. It is still his busi- 
ness to try to do in print for the whole 
body of his readers what every one of 
these readers does for himself or is sup- 
posed to do for himself; and that is to 
look out upon the world as pictured in 
the news columns and try to understand 
it and, where the news calls for action, 
to determine the best course of action. 
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Every reader does that, more or less. 
The editorial page strives to help him. 

That the editorial page has many new 
competitors in this field—columnists, 
radio news-commentators, news maga- 
zines, and so forth—ought not to be dis- 
couraging, There is plenty of work for 
all hands. For we are all living, and 
have been living for a decade, in one 
immense continuing crisis which has in- 
cluded the greatest of all depressions and 
the most decisive of all wars; and it is 
more than possible that all the inter- 
pretation that can be supplied by all the 
interpreters will still fall short of pro- 
viding wise solutions of the enormous 
problems we face now and are certain to 
face in future. The newspaper editor 
ought to be willing to roll up his sleeves 
and pitch in eagerly, welcoming all new 
competition. He has his own advantages 
in the situation. As against the colum- 
nist, he has the advantage of being able 
to publish material which gains strength 
and variety from the experience and 
knowledge of a whole group of men. As 
against the radio, he can talk to his 
readers at their own convenience, and 
not merely catch only that part of his 
potential audience which happens to be 
listening at a particular hour of the day. 
He ought to make the most of these ad- 
vantages. 

If he is alive to his responsibility, the 
editor studies the news more carefully 
than any possible reader of his paper. 
He puts together items that are seem- 
ingly not linked, and looks for trends 
that are not always evident on the face 
of the day’s news. He reads a good 
many books, talks with as many in- 
formed people as he can, uses his per- 
sonal contacts for enlightenment. He 
tries to equip himself to interpret the 
news just as an architect equips himself 
to interpret buildings, a physician to in- 
terpret what he sees under a microscope 
in a blood smear. He takes it as his 
duty to tell his readers what, in his opin- 
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ion, the news signifies. He tries to keep 
his prejudices out of this process as much 
as he can, but he makes it plain that 
he is interpreting news on the editorial 
page because the element of belief enters 
into the interpretation and because he 
cannot conscientiously inject that ele- 
ment into a news story. If he is equally 
conscientious in the handling of his own 
page, he weighs the evidence fairly and 
puts before his readers the facts that 
have formed his own opinions, so that 
the same facts will be at their service 
when they form their opinions. To the 
extent that he succeeds in clarifying any 
given situation, he helps to create the 
conditions in which self-government can 
function successfully. 

He does not always succeed, even 
within the limited scope of his own op- 
portunity. But he tries in a large 
enough number of cases to establish a 
pattern of effort. Where Mr. Greeley 
thundered, Mr. Greeley’s successor is 
forced by the circumstances of his own 
generation to try to create some light. 

The trend toward intelligent inter- 
pretation of the news is the first trend 
of the times that can readily be identi- 
fied, 
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The second trend is toward speciali- 
zation. 

It is a natural corollary of the first. 
Since the emphasis of the modern edi- 
torial page is increasingly on interpreta- 
tion of the news, and since the news it- 
self grows more complex, it is inevitable 
that more people with special knowledge 
and experience should be recruited for 
the writing of editorials. 

There may have been a time when 
the editorial staff of a metropolitan news- 
paper consisted of a few elderly gentle- 
men who lived in an ivory tower and 
wrote from force of habit about events 
which occurred at a great distance from 
their placid lives. But that picture, if 
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ever true, has ceased to be an accurate 
portrait of most editorial offices. Today 
the trend runs strongly toward speciali- 
zation, toward utilizing the particular 
abilities of men who have firsthand in- 
formation gathered on the spot, toward 
creating an editorial page out of the ag- 
gregate experience of the whole staff of 
the organization. 

As evidence of this trend I can cite a 
case with which I am familiar. The edi- 
torial staff of The New York Times con- 
sists of ten writers who contribute regu- 
larly to the editorial page. But this 
does not mean either that the editorial 
page is written by these ten alone, or 
that these ten spend all their time writ- 
ing editorials. Practically without ex- 
ception, they write also for other de- 
partments of the paper—the Magazine 
section, the Sunday book review, the 
news-of-the-week review. This writing 
takes them away from the editorial page 
for considerable periods. It leads them 
into special research. It takes them out 
of the ivory tower. It gives them spe- 
cial assignments in the field, handling 
such material as the progress of national 
defense, the question of priorities, the 
problems of taxation, the operation of 
farm laws and labor legislation, the shift 
of American opinion in different sections 
of the country on issues of foreign policy. 

But this description does not even be- 
gin to suggest the extent to which Times 
editorials are the product of the spe- 
cialized training and experience of the 
whole organization. The editorial page 
is not written merely by the ten regular 
contributors. It is written also by a 
large number of men and women in other 
departments of the paper whose special 
knowledge and experience in some par- 
ticular field gives them a right to be 
consulted in the shaping of editorial 
policy, and from whose special knowl- 
edge and experience the editorial page 
can profit. How far The Times has gone 
in this direction may be measured by 
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the fact that during the past year it has 
published editorials written by no fewer 
than fifty-three members of its staff. 

In addition to the ten regulars, the 
list includes various department heads 
and specialists in foreign and domestic 
news. It includes the Science Editor and 
the Education Editor; the Foreign News 
Editor and the Financial Editor; the 
Automobile Editor, the Aviation Editor, 
and the Real Estate Editor. It includes 
men who write for the news columns of 
the paper on the arts of war and on the 
arts of peace: the military critic and the 
music critic, the art critic and the dra- 
matic critic. It includes two former 
heads of The Times Bureau in London, 
both of whom have seen at first hand 
the effort of the British people in this 
war. It includes copyreaders on the 
cable desk who are specialists in news 
from Europe, Asia, and South America. 
It includes reporters who cover politics 
and reporters who specialize in labor 
news and reporters who write about 
business and the markets. It includes a 
writer of feature articles whose search for 
material has taken him as far as the 
Antarctic, and a young lady in the Au- 
diting Department who has a keen in- 
terest in French literature, and a veteran 
of many miles of circuit-riding on Presi- 
dential campaign trains. Nor are these 
fifty-three contributors the only mem- 
bers of the staff who have helped to 
create the editorial page during the past 
year. From others have come sugges- 
tions, criticism, and collaboration. 

What is evolving here is a genuinely 
co-operative editorial page, built on the 
experience of the whole organization. 
The Times may have experimented more 
in this direction than most other news- 
papers, since it has a Jarger-than-average 
staff to draw upon. But the trend to- 
ward specialization—and accordingly to- 
ward the co-operative editorial page that 
is the result of specialization—is a gen- 
eral trend, arising from the very nature 
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of the problem of interpreting many 
kinds of news. 

This seems to me to be the second 
noteworthy trend in the evolution of 
the modern editorial page. 


THE TREND TOWARD INDEPENDENCE 


The third trend is toward independ- 
ence. 

This is a big word. But it describes 
the unmistakable drift of the editorial 
page away from its old habit of political 
and economic and social “regularity.” 

There are plenty of stalwarts left, but 
the habit of orthodoxy is weakening visi- 
bly. It is no longer a journalistic sensa- 
tion when a “Democratic” newspaper 
bolts a Democratic candidate or a “Re- 
publican” newspaper attacks the Repub- 
licans in Congress. Issues cross party 
lines, and the editorial page pursues 
them. On all the important issues of 
the day—foreign policy, national de- 
fense, taxation, regulation of the mar- 
kets, social reform, and labor legislation 
—there is less sheer partisan regularity 
than there has ever been at any other 
time in the whole history of the press. 
Labels have lost their meaning. It is 
a common experience to find two news- 
papers of the same political faith dis- 
agreeing with each other’s arguments. 
New ideas, and proposals unorthodox 
enough to be called radical, have a way 
of turning up in conservative circles. 
The letter columns which share the page 
with editorial comment have themselves 
acquired a larger measure of independ- 
ence, with less emphasis on the corre- 
spondent who politely echoes the editor’s 
own opinions, and more space given to 
the critic and the dissenter. 

All this would have astonished and 
dismayed the older editors who beat 
down opposition with a club and stuck 
to a party “line” through thick and 
thin. But the new trend toward inde- 
pendence of “lines” is a natural product 
of the times. It is the consequence of 
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influences which have already figured 
in this discussion: of the increasingly 
complex character of the news itself; of 
the fact that the editorial page now 
spends more and more of its time trying 
to understand this news and interpret it; 
and of the further fact that more and 
more of this work of interpretation is 
done by specialists whose only interest 
is to reach a sound conclusion. 

This is not to say that the editorial 
page has lost its convictions in the proc- 
ess of becoming more impartial. It is 
quite proper, and in fact in the nature 
of things, that an editorial page should 
have its basic body of doctrines and loy- 
alties, just as it is natural that a man 
should have his own beliefs. Moreover, 
a good page values consistency. It does 
not wish to tell its readers one thing one 
day and the opposite the next. It does 
not wish to defend one set of principles 
on one subject and a conflicting set on 
another subject. 

But a good page, while it values con- 
sistency, does not make a fetish of it. 
And since the editorial page no longer 
claims to be written on Olympus by men 
who are omniscient, it can afford to alter 
its position when facts or changes in 
conditions show it to be wrong. 


THE TREND Toward Socrat REALITY 


To the degree that his philosophy 
makes him wish that one kind of thing 
will happen and another kind of thing 
will not happen, an editor necessarily 
goes beyond interpretation and takes to 
open advocacy of action. He finds him- 
self urging support of one policy as 
against another, one candidate for public 
office as against another, one nation as 
against another. This is to say that he 
appeals to the moral nature of his read- 
ers as well as to the intellectual nature. 
He tries to make them see the good or 
bad results, from his point of view, of 
the things that they, individually or col- 
lectively, are doing or not doing. He 
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sometimes praises and sometimes blames. 

By what authority may he do this? 

At this point I think that we can note 
one further trend in the evolution of 
the editorial page. “This is the necessary 
assumption of a larger measure of re- 
sponsibility. 


Independence calls for responsibility 


Certainly the editor’s right to ad- 
monish his readers no longer derives 
from the fact that he owns a newspaper 
or has been employed to speak on be- 
half of the owner of a newspaper. The 
era of the self-assumed and wholly ir- 
responsible authority of the old owner- 
editor is ended. A kind of democratic 
process now enters into what the editor 
says. He cannot afford to let himself 
be cajoled or bullied by groups among 
his readers, yet every day he must sub- 
mit himself to their electoral franchise. 
His opinions may be loftier than their 
actions, or even than his own actions. 
He may inculcate unselfishness in a 
selfish world, tolerance in a prejudiced 
world. But if he outrages his readers’ 
sense of what is fair, right, and rea- 
sonable, he will hear from them. Some 
of them will complain directly. Some of 
them will stop reading his newspaper. 
Some of them will continue to read the 
newspaper but skip the editorial page— 
and the editor has means today of know- 
ing when this happens, even though he 
lacked the intuition to realize it. 

He finds that he is limited in what 
he may do. He must not fall behind 
his constituency’s moral or intellectual 
standards. He must not get so far 
ahead of them that his constituency will 
not understand him. But he can, if he 
is a good editor, sensitive to popular cur- 
rents, keep a good step or two in front 
of the procession. He can set himself 
against the trend of the moment when 
he thinks that trend is wrong. He can 
do his best to precipitate discussion in a 
democracy. Only by following his con- 
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science and his best judgment can he 
have or deserve influence. 

He can, of course, gain some follow- 
ing by expressing the prejudices or the 
foolishnesses of a large body of readers. 
Examples of this kind of editorializing 
are still easy to find. He does not gain 
respect in this way. He does not even 
gain influence, for he is simply exploiting 
states of mind and emotion that already 
exist. 

In the long run, the editorial page, like 
the rest of the newspaper, is what a ma- 
jority of its readers are willing to have 
it be. It can contain much that they do 
not demand, but nothing that they will 
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not accept: It can appeal to the best 
side of their natures, and do this suc- 
cessfully, but it cannot appeal to a side 
that does not exist. 

The editorial page, over a long period 
of time, is a social, not a purely indi- 
vidualistic, phenomenon. Its styles may 
be personal, as in turns of phrase or 
emphases in thinking, but its implica- 
tions -are impersonal. At its worst it is 
hypocritical. At its best it is an ex- 
pression of an inherent idealism in 
American life: a quality not fully real- 
ized in action, yet passionately sought. 
To the degree that it touches this ideal- 
ism, it may be expected to survive. 
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Reviewing and Criticism 


By J. DONALD ADAMS 


N ANY discussion of the role played 
by reviewing and criticism in today’s 
newspaper, it would seem wise to begin 
by getting clear what we mean by these 
two terms. They are terms loosely used. 
We speak in one breath of literary critics 
and book reviewers, and apply the same 
terms indiscriminately to the work of 
dramatic, music, and art critics or re- 
viewers. There is, or should be, a dis- 
tinction. Strictly speaking, criticism 
concerns itself with fundamental and 
lasting matters, while reviewing is pri- 
marily a news function. It is difficult, 
of course, to draw a hard and fast line. 
Newspaper reviewing’s first and most 
important obligation is to fulfill its news 
function; if, in addition, it occasionally 
goes beyond that function and achieves 
criticism, so much the better. Then, as 
the newspaper editorial interprets the 
world of events, the newspaper review 
interprets the world of ideas. 

Simply to say that a new book or play 
is good or bad, that it is better or worse 
than its author’s last performance, that 
it is the finest thing in its field that has 
been done, is merely an extension of the 
news function. It is information, based 
on the reviewer’s judgment and opinion; 
it is not, in the fullest and true sense, 
criticism. If a review goes further and 
places the book or play in relation to a 
progressing or diminishing trend in lit- 
erature or the theater, if the judgment 
handed down by the reviewer is set in 
a frame of reference composed of the re- 
viewer’s standards and knowledge of the 
best that has been done in the field, then 
it becomes interpretive criticism. Crea- 
tive criticism is still another matter, and 
need not concern us here: It is rarely, 
if ever, to be encountered in newspaper 
reviewing. 


Booxs as NEws 


I have remarked that reviewing’s first 
and most important obligation is to ful- 
fill its news function. That function, I 
believe, is being better and incomparably 
more fully performed today than at any 
previous time in the history of American 
journalism. The last twenty years have 
seen a steadily widening development in 
that respect, particularly in the field of 
book reviewing, which happens to be the 
department of newspaper criticism with 
which I am most familiar. 

It was the conception of books as news 
that impelled Adolph S. Ochs, who 
brought new standards of news gathering 
to American journalism, to inaugurate, 
in 1896, his first year as publisher of 
the New York Times, the first separate 
supplement to be devoted to books by 
the American press. Mr. Ochs in doing 
this was far in advance of his contempo- 
raries, and twenty-odd years went by 
before his conception of books as news 
came to be generally reflected in the 
larger American newspapers. Even to- 
day, no newspapers in the country but 
the New York Times and the New York 
Herald Tribune publish separate supple- 
ments devoted to books. But the num- 
ber of book pages in papers all over the 
country has multiplied many times in 
the last quarter of a century. 

New books, new plays, new musical 
compositions or new renderings of old 
ones, new works of art—all these are 
news in a sense much wider than that 
of their mere appearance. In their finer 
and more important aspects, they are 
news about the inner world of man— 
that world which, to our confusion and 
dismay we are becoming more keenly 
aware, sets in motion and controls to a 
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great degree the outer world of events. 
The Germany of today, threatening all 
that is most worth saving in the civiliza- 
tion we of the Western world have built, 
is in large part the product of what cer- 
tain German writers thought and wrote. 
Books reflect, or should reflect, every 
human activity, inner and outer; and 
because they do that, they are news, and 
very important news. 


NEWSPAPER REVIEWING IMPROVED 


I have said that the function of news- 
paper reviewing is being today better 
and more fully performed than ever be- 
fore. In the field of book reviewing 
some excellent work was done before the 
development of the last two decades set 
in, but the instances were isolated. 
There was, for example, the magnificent 
job performed toward the close of the 
last century and the opening of the pres- 
ent by the old New York Sun, through 
the work of Mayo Williamson Hazeltine. 
But Hazeltine was an unusual, a remark- 
able, man, splendidly equipped for the 
work he did. And the Sun in its heyday 
was, of course, an unusual newspaper. 
What the Sun, the old New York Eve- 
ning Post, and the supplement of the 
New Vork Times did for books was out- 
standing in the American press for many 
years. Aside from a few other papers 
with a literary tradition, such as the 
Boston Evening Transcript (peace be 
to her matrices!), the treatment ac- 
corded to books in the daily press was 
negligible. 

Steadily the tide has turned. Even in 
the smaller cities, not only has the 
amount of space given to books—in 
many instances space which was non- 
existent before—increased, but the 
quality of the book page has definitely 
improved. There are still many ex- 
amples of the kind of book page which 
is merely an extension of the book pub- 
lisher’s publicity, with reviews which are 
simply rewrites, if not actual duplica- 
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tions, of the publisher’s blurbs; but their 
number grows gradually smaller. There 
is still not enough independence of 
thought in provincial reviewing (Heaven 
knows there is room for more in metro- 
politan reviewing!); for too many book 
reviewers on the smaller papers take 
their cue—and sometimes, alas! their 
very words—from the reviewers in New 
York. Then, too, there is the syndicated 
book column, which, like its counterpart 
among the news commentators, hardly 
makes for the development of individual 
and independent regional journalism. 

All along the line of cultural activity, 
this progress in treating the news of 
what I have described as the inner world 
of man continues to mount. With the 
greatly increased number of local sym- 
phony orchestras, the revival of the little 
theaters, local stock companies and road 
companies, the spread of art museums 
and traveling exhibitions, there is more 
newspaper comment on the events of 
the cultural world than ever before in 
the country’s history. 

There exists, accordingly, a great re- 
sponsibility on the part of the American 
press to report and interpret adequately 
the cultural ferment which is going on 
all over the United States. It is a social 
obligation of the first order. We must 
ask ourselves: How well is it being per- 
formed, how can it be better performed? 
Is it the function of the daily press to 
do what it can to raise the standards of 
public taste in the field of cultural ac- 
tivities, and if so, how is that to be 
accomplished? 


FREEDOM FROM PRESSURES 


I have ventured the opinion that news- 
paper reviewing is definitely on the up- 
grade. I think, for one thing, that it is 
for the most part gratifyingly honest and 
free from pressure of any vicious sort. 
No New York theatrical producer, no 
Hollywood mogul, seeks any longer to 
control or intimidate newspaper criticism 
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of his productions. He cannot get away 
with it; he needs the support of the press 
far too much. The problem is practi- 
cally nonexistent in the fields of music 
and art. 

So far as the field of books is con- 
cerned—and of that I can speak from 
intimate and long experience—I think 
the situation is decidedly healthy and 
sound. By and large, venal criticism 
simply does not exist in the American 
daily press today. There has never been 
anything remotely approaching the rank 
commercialism (to put it politely) of 
newspaper criticism in the later years of 
the French Republic; there has been 
infinitely less back-scratching and favor- 
currying than has characterized English 
book reviewing during recent years. 

The reading public is not yet fully 
aware that this is so. I know from my 
own office correspondence that many 
newspaper readers are of the opinion 
that no book is likely to be reviewed in 
the New York Times Book Review un- 
less the publishers have taken advertis- 
ing space for it in the Times; that many 
of them are convinced that a book has 
received favorable front-page mention 
simply because the same issue or a pre- 
ceding or following one contained a full- 
page advertisement of the book. 

The truth of the matter is that books 
are frequently reviewed of which no ad- 
vertisement has appeared or ever does 
appear in the Times or elsewhere; that 
there have been instances of books 
heavily advertised which have never 
been reviewed at all; and that books for 
which a full-page and more of advertis- 
ing has been taken are not infrequently 
unfavorably reviewed, occasionally even, 
when the author or the subject is of suf- 
ficient importance, on the front page 
itself. So far as the New York Times 
Book Review is concerned, the question 
as to whether a book submitted for re- 
view receives one or not rests solely on 
the matter of the book’s interest or im- 
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portance. It may not receive one 
through editorial oversight or because 
of pressure of space—not because of any 
other consideration. 

So, too, metropolitan reviewing today 
is surprisingly free of logrolling and its 
counterpart, grudge-paying. Some of 
both unavoidably creeps into most book 
pages and book sections. Their com- 
plete absence is not to be expected this 
side of Paradise, for reviewers are not 
only sometimes authors themselves, but 
human; and editors, though they some- 
times seem to think of themselves as all- 
seeing and all-wise, are not. All told, 
however, such perversions of the review- 
ing function are infrequent, and, I think, 
increasingly so. The biases which must 
be more carefully guarded against are 
the bias of the closed mind and the bias 
produced by insensitivity to the value of 
certain kinds of creative work. 


UNDISCRIMINATING REVIEWS 


The criticism which has been most 
frequently directed against American 
book reviewing in recent years is that 
it has been overkindly and too easily 
enthusiastic about mediocre work or 
worse. This is a criticism for which 
there is a sound basis in fact, although 
here too, I think, the tide has been 
turning for the better. Masterpieces fit 
to preen themselves on the shelves be- 
side Shakespeare and Milton, Moliére 
and Balzac, Dostoievski and Tolstoy, 
Thackeray and Dickens, Melville and 
Mark Twain, are not discovered with 
quite the same regularity that they were 
a few years since. Hats are not.thrown 
in the air with quite the same abandon 
as they were during the twenties and 
the early thirties. 

But there is still ample room for bet- 
terment in this aspect of newspaper re- 
viewing. One would not wish to see it 
conducted on the plane of unrestrained 
savagery which once characterized the 
pages of the Edinburgh Review. Too 
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many deep injustices were dealt, some- 
times to men of genius, in that heyday 
of literary butchery. But a decent 
modicum of that critical ferocity would 
not, occasionally, come amiss, if di- 
rected against the shoddy, the pre- 
tentious, and the vicious elements in 
contemporary literature. We could un- 
questionably use more of it than we 
have.. There is a definite need for a 
greater and more widespread independ- 
ence of spirit and judgment, a lessening 
of the tendency to run with the pack, 
among the reviewers in every department 
of newspaper criticism. 

In part, this disposition towards too 
easy praise may be traced, I think, to 
inadequate equipment on the part of 
many reviewers. Too large a number 
of young writers engaged in book review- 
ing are insufficiently read, both in the 
literature of their own country and in 
the literature of the world. They come 
to the appraisal of contemporary creative 
work without being in possession of nec- 
essary frames of reference, without first- 
hand knowledge of the best that has been 
written. Too frequently their reading in 
the literature of the Jast twenty years 
has been enormous, while the gaps in 
their acquaintance with what has gone 
before are greater still. 

Partly, too, the confusion in their 
judgments springs from the intellectual 
and spiritual confusion of the period dur- 
ing which they have grown to maturity. 
It has been a time of uncertain or non- 
existent standards, and while unwilling 
or unable to accept the old, they have 
been groping, too often blindly, for new 
ones of their own. And that, of course, 
is a factor which they cannot remedy at 
will. 


PROBLEMS OF THE REVIEWER 


There is still another element which 
presents difficulties in the competent re- 
viewing of books. It is one that does 
not apply with equal force to the other 
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branches of newspaper criticism. The 
dramatic, music, and art critics work in 
definitely restricted fields; they need to 
know only the theater or music or paint- 
ing and sculpture. But the book re- 
viewer must take the whole cultural 
world of man for his province. In the 
case of the book supplements, the prob- 
lem is, of course, simplified; the editor 
can call upon contributors equipped with 
special knowledge. But the bulk of 
newspaper book reviewing—at least that 
of the most important books—is done 
by one person—the literary editor of a 
particular newspaper. He may be ex- 
cellently equipped to deal with books 
treating of the world of events—the 
world situation, economic theory, or 
what not—and he may be utterly in- 
adequate to deal with works of the 
creative imagination. Only rarely are 
the two abilities sufficiently combined. 
Most papers, I believe, would do well 
to separate the two functions. 

There is a special element also which 
applies only to the work of the dramatic 
critic. Everybody knows that the per- 
centage of new plays in any season which 
really have something to say or which 
are truly entertaining for people of ma- 
ture intelligence is shockingly small. In 
contrast to the lot of the literary, music, 
of art critic, that of the dramatic critic 
is, in that respect, a most unhappy one. 
He must sit through ten hours of bore- 
dom for every one of acute enjoyment. 
He sees everything that is produced in 
the course of a season, and he becomes, 
in spite of himself and in spite of that 
passion for the theater which he should 
have if he is to be a good dramatic critic, 
pretty difficult to please. But most 
playgoers, unless they are inveterate 
first-nighters, go to the theater infre- 
quently, and usually attend a play with 
a desire to be taken out of themselves, 
to be stimulated, or at least to be enter- 
tained. The dramatic critic tends, in 
spite of himself, to be hypercritical. 


REVIEWING AND CRITICISM 


What may be “old hat” to him, and a 
merely competent rehashing of an idea 
which he has seen better handled before 
in the course of his thousand and one 
nights, may provide a really pleasant 
evening for the ordinary playgoer who 
has not been subjected to the dramatic 
critic’s ordeal. And on the other hand, 
the critic who encounters a new play 
with half an idea in it is prone, after a 
prolonged starvation diet, to hail it with 
raptures far exceeding the worth of its 
true content. Against these two tend- 
encies the dramatic critic must be con- 
stantly on his guard; they are likely to 
betray him at every turn. 


EmpHasis oN Topica, Booxs 


Similarly, too, the literary critic or 
editor must guard against too narrow 
an interpretation of the concept of books 
as news. ‘That is particularly true just 
now, when so much of book publishing 
has become frankly journalistic, invad- 


ing, as it has increasingly done, the fields - 


of the newspaper and the magazine. 
The merely topical book of transitory 
interest is news of no more importance 
(indeed, intrinsically of less) than the 
book which sets in motion a new cul- 
tural trend, which liberates a new idea 
or explodes an old one. It is fully as 
important, or more so, to recognize the 
emergence of a new talent as it is to re- 
cord what the Foreign Minister of Bul- 
garia said to the German Ambassador. 
If I may be permitted a personal illus- 
tration: In my first years as editor of 
the New York Times Book Review, 
books were too frequently given front- 
page attention merely because their sub- 
ject matter was of topical interest; we 
now try more frequently to allot that 
position on the basis of the book’s long- 
range importance—which may be its 
quality as literature or the impact of its 
ideas. 

For the most part, I think, newspaper 
reviews today, at least in the larger pa- 
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pers, are well and interestingly written. 
Some of the writing, indeed, is exceed- 
ingly good. The factor of interest, if 
newspaper reviewing is to fulfill its 
function, is of even greater importance 
than that of authority. The editor of a 
book supplement is continually faced by 
the problem arising out of that fact. He 
must beware of specialists who cannot 
see the wood for the trees; he must be 
on his guard against authorities who are 
enormously interested and informed in 
their special fields, but who are utterly 
unable to interest and inform anyone 
else. Far better for him, in such cases, 
to have the review done by a man with 
a merely adequate knowledge of the sub- 
ject, plus the ability to indicate effec- 
tively its value for readers who may 
know nothing whatever about it. 


CULTIVATING PUBLIC TASTE 


There is no doubt, I think, that it lies 
within the power of the daily press to 
influence—either to raise or lower-—the 
standards of public taste in all the fields 
of cultural activity. To what extent it 
succeeds in exerting this influence is diffi- 
cult to determine. There is no ques- 
tion, for example, that the quality of the 
books which reach the best-seller lists is 
higher today than it was thirty or forty 
years ago. How much the book review- 
ers have had to do with this is open to 
question. Probably the answer more 
largely lies in the fact that better books 
are being written, at least in the United 
States. I think there is no doubt that 
creative criticism—which is the rarest 
kind of writing—can elevate the literary 
level of a period, but as I observed at 
the beginning of this paper, creative 
criticism is seldom to be encountered in 
the daily press. It is perhaps too much 
to expect that it frequently should be. 

Equally, I think, there is no question 
that the daily press has an obligation 
to exert the influence on public taste 
which lies within its power. As much 
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as any school or college, the daily news- 
paper at its best has become, and must 
remain, an instrument of education. Its 
responsibility to maintain itself as such 
an instrument is even greater in this age 
of propaganda than it was before. The 
newspaper is, too, an instrument of in- 
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calculable value in the fight for the pres- 
ervation of those social and cultural 
values which, along with so many others, 
belong to the civilization which we are 
called upon to defend. And in that 


fight, obviously, the reviewers and the 


critics will have their part to play. 


J. Donald Adams is the editor of the New York 
Times Book Review. He started his journalistic career 
as a reporter on the New Bedford (Mass.) Evening 
Standard. Later he joined the staff of the Providence 
(R. I.) Journal, and was for a short period a reporter 


on the Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 


In 1920 he left his 


position as assistant Sunday editor of the Providence 
Journal to cover general assignments for the New York 
Sun. ` Then for two years he wrote editorials for the 
New York Herald. He was named assistant editor of 
the New York Times Book Review in 1924, and the 
following year he was advanced to the editorship. 


The Role of the Weekly Newspaper 


By Cuartes E. ROGERS 


HE American weekly newspaper re- 

flects with close accuracy the social 
character of its community. In the Mid- 
dle West, where the weekly newspaper 
is strongest, it usually presents a folksy 
democracy (though it normally votes, 
Republican), takes a tolerant view of 
religion (though it commonly worships 
Protestant), and stands foursquare for 
private enterprise (though Federal 
grants locally are never spurned). 

Like its subscribers, the weekly says 
“hello” to everybody. Even its society 
column almost never shows favoritism 
on class and racial lines, except of course 
toward the “blacks” and “browns” and 
the people born on the wrong side of the 
track; and even they have their birth 
and death notices published, if not as 
prominently as members of the families 
of the white professional men, bankers, 
merchants, farmers, and white-collar 
workers. 


INTEGRATION WITH THE COMMUNITY 


The reason the weekly newspaper is a 
mirror ? of its community’s beliefs, atti- 
tudes, customs, and behavior patterns 
seems implicit in its survival as an ef- 
fective social instrument. Like every 


1 The writer thinks of the Middle West as 
including Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri, Minnesota, Kansas, 
Nebraska, North Dekota, and South Dakota. 
The count of weeklies in these twelve states 
in 1940 was 4,844, or 43 per cent of the weekly 
papers published in the United States. Data 
from the Directory of Newspapers and Peri- 
odicals, 1941, published by N. W. Ayer & Son. 

2 Charles Laurel Allen thinks that the coun- 
try paper should be more than a mirror, “for 
while everything that happens there should be 
recorded or ‘mirrored’ in it, it should also be 
thoroughly explained. The country paper 
should, if anything, be a mirror which has 
power to show all sides and phases of things; 
a mere mention of what takes place is not 
satisfactory.” Country Journalism, pp. 16-17. 
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individual who lives in the small town 
and the nearby countryside, it faces the 
alternative of conforming to local folk- 
ways and exercising an influence on the 
community life, or remaining aloof and 
queer, a prophet without honor, and 
lacking following or friends. 

The weekly which succeeds financially 
and impresses itself upon the community 
goes about its business unsensationally, 
narrating the story of town and trade 
area with the minimum of irritation to 
its readers. It supports the chamber of 
commerce and the civic clubs, the Farm 
Bureau, the Grange, and the Farmers 
Union, the churches and the schools, the 
American Legion, the Boy Scouts and 
the Campfire Girls. It conducts popu- 
lar crusades for municipal swimming 
pools, good roads, lower taxes, winning 
basketball teams, and Junior Legion 
bands. 

But editorial bias, even in matter not 
related to a crusade, crops up all the 
time in spite of strict enforcement in the 
better weekly offices of a policy of keep- 
ing news divorced from editorial com- 
ment. Bias is expressed in emphasis 
given to one theme, slight notice to 
another, or complete neglect of a third. 
However judicious an editor, he may not 
satisfy all the elements of his public, for 
a paper has just so many pages and col- 
umns, front-page and top-of-column po- 
sitions are still further limited, and some- 
body has to decide what goes where and 
what is too unimportant to warrant pub- 
lication. This is an elementary and 
quite obvious condition on any news- 
paper. With the weekly newspaper it 
holds special significance, because here 
the editor himself gets credit or blame 
for every expression, every shading of 
emphasis, and every omission. His read- 
ers identify him personally with his pa- 
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per. His paper literally personifies him. 
Whatever he prints, and especially that 
which he emphasizes in print, his readers 
take as bearing his approval. Hence, in 
the weekly newspaper, news has the 
same force as comment. 

Herein lie the potency of the weekly 
newspaper as a social instrument, and 
the explanation of the relatively impor- 
tant position of its editor? among the 

élite of the community. 
` In our society the printed word has 
come to enjoy prestige surpassing that 
enjoyed by the spoken word. As a rule, 
the editor speaks with greater authority 
than the minister, the educator, the law- 
yer, the banker, the politician, or the 
farm leader. Intelligently developed, 
the prestige latent in editing and pub- 
lishing a weekly newspaper provides 
satisfactions that are attractive to men 
of ability; and managed competently, a 
weekly published in a good field is ca- 
pable of returning an ample income on 
capital invested in it. 


Economic PHASES 


Weekly newspapers traditionally were 
appendages of printing offices, or sta- 
tioners’ shops as they were called in 


3 “Every community problem makes it nec- 
essary for the editor to devote time and atten- 
tion and, usually, newspaper space to some 
worth-while community institution, or even to 
save it. One week it may be a local industry 
that requires his aid; the next week the 
schools, or the band concert fund, or the Red 
Cross, or the Boy Scouts, or local re-employ- 
ment projects, or farm relief, And it is ex- 
tremely likely that he will be expected to aid 
in the solution of many of the endless flow of 
problems of the community. Some require 
two-fisted leadership; others need only co- 
operative effort and organization. All require 
time from the day of the busy editor. He 
is expected to give his attention freely to all. 
Moreover, his opinion is sought on topics 
ranging from those important enough to 
merit discussion throughout the county to 
those treated casually in conversations on the 
sidewalk in front of the post office.’ Thomas 
F. Barnhart, Weekly Newspaper Management, 
p. 6. 
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Benjamin Franklin’s time and earlier. 
The printing function—‘job work” in 
the vernacular of the trade—a century 
and a half later still occupied an im- 
portant place in most weekly establish- 
ments. As recently as 1920 a survey 
of the country press of New York State 
indicated that job work occupied about 
one-third of the editor’s working time, 


„or nineteen hours of his average work 


week.* 

Before 1900 it was still possible to 
establish a newspaper with equipment 
of such sketchy character that it could 
be loaded into a wagon with the printer’s 
household goods and moved cross-coun- 
try. In those days a weekly paper could 
be started with “a shirt-tail full of type,” 
to use a homely expression employed by 
William Allen White. 

Even in 1941, when weekly news- 
paper properties were commonly held at 
and frequently sold for $10,000 to $50,- 
000, vestigial remnants of a handicraft 
journalism of an earlier day could be 
found in almost any section of the 
United States, eking out a precarious 
living for families of old-fashioned print- 
ers. But these family-sized ‘“hand-set” 
shops were seldom strong enough to in- 
fluence the life of the community to any 
appreciable extent. 

Mr. White’s reference to old-time pa- 
pers established with a minimum of 
capital pointed up a discussion of the 
ethical obligations of the press of today 
in the one-newspaper town. He referred 
to’ monopoly situations brought about 
by the rapidly changing social and eco- 
nomic forces of the present century. 
When a paper could be started with a 
few hundred dollars, the threat of a local 
press monopoly was precluded by a lusty 
competitive spirit implemented with easy 
access to the tools of the craft. Every 
town up to 5,000 population had at 
least two weekly newspapers, and cities 


4 Millard Van Marten Atwood, The Country 
Newspaper, p. 6. 
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of 20,000 to 30,000 were served by four 
or five weeklies and dailies. Recent sur- 
veys reveal, however, that although the 
trend so evident in the daily field has 
not affected the weekly field so spectacu- 
larly, nevertheless the trend toward one- 
newspaper communities has been clearly 
marked in the rural field as well. 


THE Precursor oF Topay’s 
NEWSPAPER 


Judged by the standards of the twen- 
tieth-century weekly newspaper, their 
predecessor was decidedly inferior. It 
was poorer in writing and editing, typog- 
raphy, news coverage, and quality of 
service to readers and advertisers. Coun- 
try readers who were subscribers fre- 
quently paid their subscriptions with 
farm produce; and even though they 
failed to renew their subscriptions their 
names were usually continued on mailing 
lists. Publishers’ statements were com- 
monly exaggerated, therefore advertisers 
had no measure of the value of pur- 
chased space in terms of readers who 
were reached by their advertising sales 
appeal. Practically all of the national 
advertising in the weekly newspaper of 
that period was advertising of patent 
medicines, much of it subsequently con- 
demned under the Pure Foods and Drugs 
Act. 

Half the paper, the so-called “patent 
insides,” consisted of material of general 
and miscellaneous character prepared by 
a syndicate and supplied to the local edi- 
tor as ready-print.© Even some of the 
home print was “boiler plate.” This 
type-high plate matter, usually one col- 
umn in width, contained subjects of 
great variety. For the rest, the home- 
print pages were made up of some local 


5 Ready-print was developed as a direct re- 
sult of labor shortage during the American 
Civil War. For a complete account, see Pub- 
lishers’ Auxiliary for October 7, 1922. The 
article is republished by Atwood, op. cit., pp. 
13-15. 
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news and advertising, a considerable 
amount of miscellany, usually a column 
or two of political comment, and legal 
and patent-medicine notices." 

This predecessor of the modern weekly 
was dull and difficult reading—dull be- 
cause of the leaden style of writing pre- 
vailing in the weekly press of the time, 
and difficult because all editorial matter 
was commonly set seven point solid or 
smaller. Small one-line captions were 
the rule in headlines, the assumption be- 
ing that subscribers read everything in 
the paper, and therefore emphasis and 
variety in headline structure were un- 
necessary. The absence of any other 
forms of periodical literature in many 
rural homes constituted substantial proof 
of the editor’s theory: his subscribers 
had the choice of reading his poor prod- 
uct or nothing. 


RESPONSE TO SOCIAL CHANGES 


Changes which brought about demand 
for an improved rural press were: (1) 
increased literacy and expanding reader 
outlook, (2) enlarged farmer and town 
merchant cash income with resulting ex- 
pansion of wants, (3) improvement in 
communication and transportation, (4) 
competition. for reader attention from 
aggressive city newspapers and maga- 
zines, and, finally, (5) local and national 
advertisers’ demand for a community 
newspaper medium which would com- 
mand and hold the attention, the respect, 
and the loyalty of the local reader. 


6 Frank Luther Mott, American Journalism, 
p. 396. 

Atwood calls attention to the fact that the 
country weekly has not always been a local 
paper; that it started as quite a different kind 
of publication, “Pick up any country weekly 
of half a century ago and you will find almost 
no local news... . The files of country papers 
indicate that it was not until the Civil War 
days that they paid much attention to local 
news. ... The country newspapers first came 
into being, it seems safe to say, to pass on to 
the little, communities the news of the outside 
world.” Op. cit. p. 31. 
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The constitutional guarantee of free- 


dom from governmental restraint" ex- 
tended to the press full freedom to adapt 
itself to changing social and economic 
conditions. Largely by a process of trial 


and error, “good”? papers survived . 


“bad” papers, and the “good” ones, in 
this development of the natural history, ê 
of the press, remained dominant in their 
communities until forced to a lower posi- 
tion, or out of existence, by competitors 
better adapted to further change. 

- Successful editors might not know 
why their papers survived. The same 
methods employed by the same editors 
in different towns might prove disas- 
trous, as E. W. Howe, editor and pub- 
lisher of a famous American country 
paper discloses in his autobiography.°® 
“I do not know why I located in Atchi- 
son, Kansas,” he writes... . “I only 


7From confidential information, C. M. 
Meredith, Jr., analyzed eight country news- 
papers in eastern Pennsylvania. Newspaper I, 
characterized as a “good” newspaper, had sev- 
eral favorable policies. Some of them were: 
“6 columns of personal home notes, 22 cor- 
respondents, and 10 columns of news from 
these outlying towns, 11 news features, 3 col- 
umns of editorial features, 2 columns of pure 
editorials, which indicates practically an entire 
page of editorial comment, 81 columns of ad- 
vertising and 54 columns of reading material, 
which shows an excellent balance, 9 columns 
of nonpareil, which is divided into 5 columns 
of want advertisements and 4 columns of legal 
advertisements, and . . . only 3 ‘readers. ” 
Other excellent features were: “3,500 news- 
papers printed in a town of 5,000, $16,000 of 
advertising, $6,000 of job work which shows 
that Newspaper I is a good publication and 
not a job office, only $90 in bookkeeping costs, 
only $150 in folding costs, petty country sales 
of $63, and wages as low as $9,000 in a news- 
paper where the entire expenses are $16,200 
and the entire receipts are $26,000.” The 
Country Weekly, p. 166. 

8 Robert E. Park explored this concept in a 
study of the daily press in its change from an 
organ of political party to an independent 
status. See “The Natural History of the 
Newspaper,” The American Journal of Soci- 
ology, Vol. 29 (Nov. 1923), pp. 273-89, 

9 Plain People, pp. 131-36. 
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know I started a paper there in 1877, 
struggled along many years, and finally. 
mine was the only one in town, after I 
had killed each of my opponents several 
times.” Atchison, with a population of 
12,000, had two dailies: when Howe 
started his Globe. He had only $200 
capital. He had bought his press on 
credit.. “I-had been deeply in debt in 
Golden and Falls City; but never was 
in Atchison; it was the most curious, 
fortunate accident in the history of news- 
papers. I never had any trouble making 
money in Atchison... .” 


WEEKLY Papers IN THE MACHINE AGE 


The efficiency of the newspaper which 
adapted itself to change, and survived 
when others succumbed, built up a capi- 
tal investment which partly protected it 
from competition. A typical successful 
weekly paper in the first quarter of the 
twentieth century and later, brought to 
its readers an all home-print publication, 
with eight, twelve, or sixteen pages: to 
the issue. To set the type for such a 
paper in the period of time available, a 
typesetting machine was required. A 
machine cost from $3,000 to $5,000. As 
circulation grew, a cylinder press re- 
placed the slower hand press. A cylin- 
der press cost from a few hundred to 
several thousand dollars. Other shop 
and office equipment and a building to 
house the plant brought the investment 
to $15,000 to $25,000.1° A poorly 
financed paper could not hope to give 
quality of service necessary to compete 
with such an establishment. Few cared 
to run the risk of an investment large 
enough to make an impression in com- 
petition with it. 

10 Barnhart says, mechanically “the back- 
shop of the average weekly plant contains a 
$9,000 evaluation (replacement value) in ma- 
jor pieces of newspaper and printing equip- 
ment, Office equipment, paper stock, ink and 


miscellaneous supplies would add to this 
amount.” Op. cit., p. 13. 
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Advertising trends 

Advertisers, especially national adver- 
tisers, demanded and secured a higher 
standard of 'ptinting, and readers de- 
manded a higher standard of writing. 
To meet these requirements, better 
trained personnel had to be retained at 
higher salaries and wages. This applied 
to the circulation and advertising de- 
partments as well-as to the mechanical 
‘and editorial departments. 

In the days of the hand-set weekly 
the Emporia (Kan.) Gazettes weekly 
pay roll was $45 a week, compared with 
$1,200 in 1941.1 Few weekly news- 
papers had as large a pay roll as this 
small city daily, but the spread between 
the cost of publishing weekly newspapers 
in the era of the hand-set paper and that 
of publishing weeklies in the machine 
age was in proportion to the Gazetie’s 
figures. 


One-newspaper communities 


‘Another factor favoring the persist- 
ence of the established paper in the small 
town was a strong bias of local adver- 
tisers in favor of a single local medium. 
Advertising cost less in one paper than 
in two or three, though the unit rate of 
the medium in a one-newspaper town 
was higher. 

Readers frequently shared the adver- 
tisers’ prejudice in favor of a single local 
paper, though for a different reason. 
Readers took a local newspaper for the 
local news in it. They required only one 
paper to satisfy that desire, and one was 
as good as another for the purpose. This 
reader inertia acted as a deterrent to the 
launching of a competitive press. 


__ SURVIVAL FACTORS 
The role of the weekly newspaper 
which survived the processes of change 
as a “good” paper appeared to do three 


11 Curtis D. MacDougall, Newsroom Prob- 
lems and Policies (New York, 1941), p. 10. 
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things that contributed to its survival: 
(1) it acted as a socializing agent in the 


„community of its circulation; (2) it ad- 


vanced the economic interests of its busi- 
ness community; and (3) it includéd in. 
its editorial service to rural readers a 
trade-paper function in publicizing lo- 
cally desirable farm science and agri- 
cultural economics practices. Í 


News and socialization 


Social scientists and hardheaded prac- 
tical men agree on the role of the weekly 
newspaper as a socializing agent. “It is. 
from the press that the vast majority of 
individuals derive their opinions, and 
glean whatever information they may 
have upon civic matters,” wrote Mal- 
colm M. Willey in his study of socializa- 
tion and newspaper content,?? published 
in 1926. 


Through the press there may be created 
an awareness of group life and the problems 
of the group; in the press are the founda- 
tions of the citizens’ social thinking. . . . 
The newspapers claim that their function is 
the publishing of news; if what they ac- 
tually print’ is socially significant, then they 
can have a large and beneficial influence 
upon the socializing process. . . . Especially 
is-this true of what is commonly known as 
the rural, or country newspaper. This is 
the paper that caters to the small commu- 
nity and narrowly limited area... . It is 
printed for a relatively homogeneous con- 
stituency. It cannot afford, or hope to 
compete with the highly organized city 
press. It is of necessity a local institution. 
It must meet local needs and gain support 
from the local subscribers and advertisers, 
Its very life depends upon its being a com- 
munity paper; this is its function. Such 
being the condition, the weekly newspaper 
has untold possibilities before it in develop- 
ing the needs of the local community, and 
serving local interests.1# 


12 The Country Newspaper (Chapel Hill, 
1926), p. 12. Willey would probably revise 
part of his statement in the light of advances 
since made in radio service. 

13 Ibid., pp. 12-13. 
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Phil C. Bing, the author of the first 
textbook published on the subject of the 
weekly newspaper, expressed a similar 
theory of its role. 

“The position of the weekly newspa- 
per is that of a pulsing, throbbing insti- 
tution which reaches to the grass roots 
of the community social structure, re- 
flecting its life, customs, and civiliza- 
tion,” writes Barnhart, and Meredith 
concurs, with the statement that “the 
weekly newspaper is the medium by 
which the neighbors and natives of a 
trading area acquire trustworthy infor- 
mation about themselves and others.” 1° 


Economic life and the press 


A considerable portion of the business 
structure of a rural community requires 
for its maintenance and healthy growth 
a reliable advertising medium which 
reaches its potential buying public at 
regular intervals. This medium in all 
but exceptional cases is a weekly news- 
paper. There was a time when weekly 
newspaper editors regarded advertising 
as a kind of favor, subsidy, or grant, 
amounting to a form of charity. The 
successful weekly’s editor in 1941 re- 
garded his paper’s advertising service 
as an economic good. He sold it on its 
merit as a means of promoting the sale 
of commodities and services. 


14 The Country Weekly (New York, 1917), 
p. 5. This and later texts for use by college 
students of journalism are empirical studies. 
Their conclusions are based upon their authors’ 
experience in the field and data gathered by 
state press associations, the National Editorial 
Association, and other agencies devoted pri- 
marily to the practical aspects of country 
journalism, In 1941 state press associations 
were active in forty-seven states. These were 
primarily concerned with business problems 
of the country press, All had full- or part- 
time secretaries or field managers. The Na- 
tional Editorial Association is the national 
body which serves the interests of weekly 
newspapers. 

15 Op. cit, p. 7. 

16 Op. cit, p. 14. 
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Instead of asking businessmen to use the 
columns of the country paper in order that 
it may continue to exist, . . . editors of to- 
day sell advertising on the basis of its value 
to the advertiser... . If there is no value 
in advertising in a country paper it is not 
deserving of patronage, and if there is value 
in it the advertiser should be made to 
realize this fact.t? 


By exercising its role of advancing the 
economic interests of the business com- 
munity, the weekly newspaper has 
strengthened its function as a socializing 
agency. Advertising revenue derived 
from the sale of advertising +° affords the 
publisher adequate financial resources to 
bring to his community a paper fully 
qualified to exercise its social purpose. 


Farm news and guidance 


A third role, that of serving as trade 
paper to rural readers, developed when 
the advantages of disseminating informa- 
tion regarding approved farm practices 
became apparent. ‘The weekly news- 
paper supplements but does not supplant 
the function of the farm press. In its 
most effective form, the weekly’s farm 
news is localized. Information supplied 
by the state agricultural college, the 
Federal farm agencies, the farm organi- 
zations, and private enterprises is given 
local application or credited to local rep- 
resentatives. Successful farm and farm- 
home practices in the local community 
are publicized in specially written news 
stories or feature articles. In many an 
advanced agricultural community young 
men trained in journalism at the state 
agricultural colleges find attractive posi- 
tions on the staffs of country weeklies 
where they exercise the function of farm 
reporters, sometimes with the title of 
“farm editor.” County agricultural ad- 
visers and high school vocational agricul- 


17 Charles Laurel Allen, of. cit., p. 330. 

18 Advertising accounts for 50 to 75 per cent 
of a weekly’s revenue, circulation and job 
work for the remainder, the percentage of 
each varying greatly with different papers. 
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ture teachers are usually equipped with 
the fundamentals of agricultural jour- 
nalism, a required part of their technical 
training. Their offices are among the 


most important news beats on weekly 
newspapers. In many country papers 
these local agricultural leaders conduct 
a regular farm column or page. 


Charles E. Rogers is head of the Department of 
Tecknical ‘Journalism at Iowa State College, Ames, 
and has taught journalism also at Kansas State College, 
Stanford University, and the University of Southern 
California. He started in journalism as a printer’s 
devil in a hand-set shop of a country weekly, Al- 
though later work took him into small city and metro- 
politan journalism, magazine work, and college and 
government editorial work, he has kept informed re- 
garding the weeklies. He is author of Journalistic Vo- 
cations, and of Reporting FFA News, and co-author 
of Agricultural Journalism, 


Press Reforms 


By RAYMOND LAWRENCE 


HE term “reform” is, of course, a 

moral and ethical one, and the lit- 
erature on the subject generally reflects 
the point of view of those who wish to 
endow newspapers with godlike virtues, 
or those who ignore the practical and 
technical phases of production. ‘Those 
who say the press is “bad” and thus in 
dire need of reform, and those who say 
the press is “good” and thus glorify the 
status quo, almost invariably fail to 
analyze the point of reference from 
which these value judgments are made.* 
Consequently, in the literature on this 
subject there is confusion, sophistry, and 
impractical idealism.? ` 

My own point of view is that the press 
is a social institution functioning in a 
loosely integrated, fluctuating culture 
complex and is subject to all the mani- 
fold economic, social, and political pres- 
sures that exist in our society today. 
When the basic forms of social organiza- 
tion change, the press also changes, as we 
have seen in the totalitarian states. The 
press thus mirrors the dominant values 
constituting the power pyramids existent 
in the social order. There can be no 
really basic reforms in the press until 
there are basic reforms in the society in 
which the press functions. 

In the United States today, for ex- 
ample, society is loosely described as a 
democratic capitalism characterized by 
a modified form of free enterprise. The 
press naturally reflects this system, and 
we have newspapers individually owned, 
subject to a few restraints, and subject 
also to numerous social influences and to 

1 Typical is Hilaire Belloc, The Free Press 
(London, 1918), pp. 79 ff. 

2An example is Harold D. Lasswell’s “In- 
stant Reply” suggestion, which presupposes 
that the ordinary newspaper reader possesses 
both the intellectual equipment and the leisure 
of a. university professor. 


important economic factors. In other 
words, our newspapers today are a busi- 
ness, and yet, because of the provision in 
the First Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, they are guaranteed a privileged 
place in society not granted to other 
private businesses. The press, then, is 
both a private business and a semipublic 
institution.$ 

Unlike many who have considered this 
subject, the point of view of this writer 
is amoral and realistic. We are inter- 
ested here in what changes can be made 
in the operation, administration, and 
direction of newspapers without altera- 
tion in the basic framework of our social 
organization.* This rules out proposals 
that might be offered by fascists, com- 
munists, socialists, and others favoring 
radical transformations in the social 
order. 


VARIATION AMONG NEWSPAPERS 


Since newspapers are individually 
owned, and since in some cases one or 
two individuals control groups of them, 
it is inaccurate to speak of them col- 
lectively. Newspapers vary according 
to the economic interests and social 
points of view of their owners. To speak 
of the New York Times in the same 
sense that we speak of the Denver Post 
is obviously absurd; they are poles apart 
according to any index of “good” or 
“bad” that we can devise. Although 
individual differences among newspapers 
must be recognized and constantly kept 
in mind when using the term “press,” 


8 See Conference on the Press (Princeton 
University Press, 1931), first session. 

4¥For the opposite point of view see “How 
To Get A Free Press,” by Freda Kirchwey, in 
Freedom of the Press Today, edited by Harold 
L. Ickes, New York, 1941. Miss Kirchwey 
would get a free press by abolishing its free- 
dom, because “it’s a nasty baby anyhow.” 
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there are nevertheless certain common 
denominators. The primary one is that 
the newspaper is a socioeconomic insti- 
tution, and the economic side of its na- 
ture requires that it must make a certain 
amount of money in order to exist. An 
endowed newspaper, like some of the la- 
bor journals or PM, is possible, but gen- 
erally this type of newspaper fails to 
maintain a continuity of publication. 
Most writers on the subject of press 
reform have diabolized ownership fac- 
tors, seeing in business a pernicious form 
of greed. While the role of advertising 
in the press is discussed elsewhere in this 
number of THE ANNALS, it is pertinent 
to inquire briefly into the effects of this 
dominance upon editorial and news poli- 
cies. On this subject there has been an 
amazing amount of nonsense written by 
those who would reform from the out- 
side without taking into account the 
vitally important factors inside. The 
answer is that of course there is an ad- 
vertising influence, but the point is: 
What do we mean by “influence”? 


THE ADVERTISING PROBLEM 


In order to exist, newspapers must 
have advertising, and the more of it 
they have, the more independent they 
can be. Those newspapers operating on 
a narrow margin of economic security 
are the most likely to be influenced by 
powerful advertisers, but those that show 
a good profit can and do refuse the dic- 
tation of merchants and others who buy 
space. As William Allen White has 
pointed out, the influence comes not 
from advertisers but from advertising.® 
This is fundamental in considering the 
question of reform, for it means that 
in a great many cases the publisher takes 
his place in the community along with 
the banker, the merchant, and the manu- 
facturer. He dines at the same clubs, 


5 Also see his remarks on the influence of 
advertising agencies, Editor & Publisher, May 
7, 1938, p. 11; also ibéd., April 16, 1938. 
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plays golf on the same course, and thinks 
in the same political and economic cli- 
mate of opinion. That the newspaper 
has a different responsibility to the pub- 
lic than the department store is often 
forgotten or ignored by publisher-owners 
living in this atmosphere.® 

Under contemporary conditions news 
has become a merchandise to be sold in 
order to build circulation, which, in 
turn, is necessary in order to obtain ad- 
vertising. Circulation-advertising-profits 
is the circle around which the business 
of newspaper publishing revolves, and 
there are many publishers whose per- 
spective extends no farther than its nar- 
row confines.” How many publishers in 
the United States today belong in this 
category we do not know, and this fact— 
the appalling lack of scientific data in 
journalism—makes much of the reform- 
ers’ discussion vicious, intemperate, and 
often fantastic. The state of research on 
this vital phase of journalism is a black 
indictment of the social sciences and the 
other disciplines interested in the news- 
paper. We do know, however, that there 
are publishers who, while they think in 


€One must recognize a definite trend of 
thought, a result of the New Deal policy, 
which regards any “businessman” as a selfish, 
greedy, and corrupt individual. Groups of 
businessmen, by their vociferous and at times 
foolish opposition to liberal legislation, have 
contributed to this popular picture. The word 
“businessman” has unfortunately fallen into 
disrepute as dark as the word “propaganda.” 
These words, like many others, have become 
symbols, and the persons who employ them do 
not consider whether “propaganda” is for some 
useful social purpose or whether the business- 
man may not be an honest citizen, as interested 
in the public welfare as an individual in any 
other social or vocational group. See Irving 
Brant, “The Press-For-Willkie Club,” in Free- 
dom of the Press Today, op. cit., pp. 51-61. 

T Note, for example, the intellectual and eco- 
nomic interests of a typical group of publishers 
in a farm state as reported in my “Kansas 
Publishers—A Professional Analysis,’ Jour- 
nalism Quarterly, 15: 337-48, Dec. 1938. Also 
see Chilton R. Bush, Editorial Thinking and 
Writing (New York, 1932), p. 312. 
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the terms of the dominant elements of 
the community, have higher points of 
view than the countinghouse. Points of 
view and the subtle fluctuations of com- 
munity influences are pervasive and yet 
extremely difficult to determine pre- 
cisely. How far does a particular pub- 
lisher go in influencing the news columns 
or the presentation of information on 
controversial problems? Does he allow 
publication of news prejudicial to his so- 
cial and economic interests? Does he 
order emphasis put on events and opin- 
ions that favor his particular causes? 8 
Or, on the other hand, does he practice 
a hands-off policy in regard to news con- 
tent and permit as complete an objec- 
tivity as human fallibility allows? 
These are questions which cannot be 
answered accurately bécause we do not 
have the requisite scientific and unbiased 
case studies on which to base generaliza- 
tions. Again, it should be noted that 
the low state of journalistic research is 
largely responsible for the absurdity of 
much of the writing on press reform. 


PUBLISHER’s “PoLicy” 


One phase of this problem often ig- 
nored is the psychological effect on the 
news staff of the publishers’ interests and 
points of view. News editors, copy- 
readers, and reporters generally are 
acutely aware of the owners’ orientation 
in the community and their attitudes on 
principal public questions. The product 
of their craftsmanship mirrors, either 
consciously or unconsciously, this fact. 
The practice of referring controversial 
matters to the executive responsible for 


8 Qn bias in the news there are not many 
studies of any importance. Two that have 
value are Susan M. Kingsbury and Hornell N. 
Hart, Newspapers and the News (New York, 
1937); and Roberta Clay, “The LaFollette In- 
vestigation: A Comparative Newspaper Study,” 
Journalism Quarterly, 15: 169-77. It also is 
worth noting that no journal exists in this 
country comparable to Cahiers de la Presse, 
formerly published at the Sorbonne. 
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policy is an overt manifestation of the 
attitude to which I refer. More subtle 
is the atmosphere of some editorial 
rooms, in which the workers give empha- 
sis to certain phases of the news or select 
certain facts for headlines in an unthink- 
ing compliance with the newspaper’s 
policy and in the absence of any specific 
order. The most flagrant example of 
this process is to be found in the Chicago 
Tribune, The opposite side of the shield 
is the New York Times, which tries to 
exemplify the policy of giving the news- 
paper’s opponents consideration com- 
parable to that accorded to its friends; 
which illustrates my point that the press 
must be evaluated mainly on the basis 
of its individual components.’ 

The trend toward newspaper con- 
solidation and toward one-newspaper 
communities,?° which has resulted from 
increased costs of production in pa- 
per, expensive machinery, distribution 
charges, labor, and taxes, may tend to 
make the newspapers involved in this 
development less alert to their social 
responsibilities. Lacking competition, 
these newspapers may not feel the neces- 
sity of exerting their leadership, since 
there is no immediate rival in the field 
to compel an improvement of editorial 
and news content. Those who see in 
individual ownership and business con- 
trol the worst features of contemporary 
American journalism should recognize 
that this very competition among private 
owners is responsible for aggressive and 

® Except perhaps in election years. Irving 
Brant, op. cit, pp. 54 ff., relates the story of 
the New York Times’ bias in favor of Wendell 
Willkie—a charge that should stimulate some 
valuable case studies to reveal scientifically the 
truth or falsity of these charges. 

10 For data on newspaper consolidations see 
William Weinfeld, “The Growth of Daily 
Newspaper Chains in the United States,” Jour- 
nalism Quarterly, 13: 357-80; “Non-competi- 
tive Newspapers in 1235 Cities,” Editor & 
Publisher, 71: 8; Alfred McClung Lee, The 
Daily Newspaper in America (New York, 
1937), Chap. 8. 
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sprightly newspapers. Journalistic ri- 
valry and competition are the readers’ 
best guarantee of editorial independence 
‘and excellence. 

A similar trend is that toward syndi- 
cated material and therefore toward 
standardization of content, a develop- 
ment which began earlier with the 
growth of press associations, Standardi- 
zation in this field has both good and 
bad points; but certainly, if the news- 
paper can afford it, the reader should be 
provided with some color and indi- 
viduality, 


Press AS PUBLIC INSTITUTION 


These considerations, which are 
mainly predicated on the newspaper as 
a business, are counterbalanced by the 
constitutional guarantee of freedom to 
the press, which is based on the position 
of the newspaper as a public institution. 
The press was accorded a privileged po- 
sition in our society and distinguished 
from other businesses because it had the 
function of criticism, guidance, and re- 
porting. Freedom of the press imposed 
a restraint on the monopolization of po- 
litical power in the hands of one indi- 
vidual or an élite. There is implicit in 
this guarantee also the understanding 
that the press will accept a responsibility 
to the public as a whole. Since an im- 
pecunious individual can no longer start 
a journal to represent a single point of 
view, and since charges of distortion and 
suppression are constantly iterated, the 
reformers insist that the press has not 
lived up to its responsibilities inherent 
in the constitutional grant of privilege. 
The press, erroneously considered as a 
homogeneous unit, is charged with capi- 
talistic bias and with having become a 
class organ, the spokesman only for the 
publishers’ interests. 

There is no inclination here to deny 
or to minimize the publisher’s responsi- 
bility. He has the duty of representing 
fairly all the various publics in the com- 
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munity, printing their news and com: 
menting on their activities with fairness 
and frankness. He has the duty of pro- 
viding honest solutions to the problems 
of the day and of printing information 
on which readers can base an accurate 
conception of reality. This is no com- 
plete list of a publisher’s responsibilities, 
but it serves to show that, if he is to 
justify his constitutional prerogative, he 
must rise above the level of the prag- 
matic ethics of the green grocer who 
dares not sell you bad eggs because if 
he does you will trade elsewhere. 


Tue Pusric’s RESPONSIBILITIES 


The public also has responsibilities. 
Most newspaper readers supinely accept 
what is purveyed to them, without un- 
derstanding that their influence is potent 
enough to counteract those forces to 
which reformers so often object. Ameri- 
can readers, uninitiated in the expertise 
of journalism and even in the proper 
ways of reading a newspaper, generally 
fail to comprehend their responsibility 
for the kind of a press that is offered to 
them. As Philip Guedalla said, it is not 
that literature is confusing, but that 
those who are literate are easily con- 
fused. 

Readers, like other consumers, can 
exert a powerful influence to get what 
they want in a newspaper, but they sel- 
dom do so, except in the case of a well- 
organized pressure group which may 
succeed in cowing a timid editor. What 
the reformers who purport to be so inter- 
ested in this variegated mass of readers 
fail to remember is that the contempo- 
rary American newspaper is like a de- 
partment store—a mélange of material 
to interest all types, classes, and levels 
of intelligence. In a very real sense, 
there is no one public to which the news- 
paper appeals. There are numerous 
publics, based on communal association, 
occupation, social propinquity, political 
compatibility, and other factors. They 
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are interlocking and overlapping. Vari- 
ous publics—business, labor, education, 
political, and others—are in part re- 
sponsible for the kind of newspaper they 
get. And it is well for every group to 
keep in mind that since the press is one 
of the major forms of social control, 
these publics would pay a greater price 
than the publisher if freedom of the 
press were abrogated. 

Suppose, for example, that the guaran- 
tee in the First Amendment to the Con- 
stitution were repealed and the news- 
papers of the United States were placed 
under state control. Unless we adopted 
a fascist or communist form of govern- 
ment, the individual publisher could still 
make money; but what would happen to 
the reader? He would suffer most, for 
he would be forced into a diet of in- 
formation, opinion, and entertainment 
dictated by those who controlled the 
government. The publisher’s pocket- 
book would suffer a little, but the read- 
et’s mind would suffer more. With all 
its faults, the contemporary American 
press is far preferable to any form of 
governmental control. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE PRESS 


Granted that the American press is 
of necessity a business and by law a 
semipublic institution, what improve- 
ments can be effected within the con- 
fines of these limitations? 

We should recognize at the outset that 
absolute freedom of the press cannot be 
achieved. It is an impossible and theo- 
retical condition in the same sense that 
absolute sovereignty in the state is theo- 
retical and unattainable. The press, 
like the sovereign, functions in a culture 
complex, and therefore is subject to so- 
cial conditions and influences. Its free- 
dom depends on the free play of demo- 
cratic forces in our social and economic 
system, while these forces, in turn, de- 
pend on the free functioning of the press. 

From this point of view, what can be 
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done to encourage open-mindedness, fair- 
ness, truth, intelligence, and social lead- 
ership? These are not absolute condi- 
tions which can be achieved on every 
newspaper, or even completely on any 
particular newspaper. We shall always 
have “good” newspapers and “bad” 
ones. We shall always have some pro- 
prietors who are mercenary and un- 
informed, and we shall always have 
those who are high-minded and upright. 
Intelligence among those who operate 
and control our newspapers is a quality 
highly to be desired. While greed and 
irresponsibility are not diminished or 
eradicated by education, nevertheless 
exposure to the various fields of knowl- 
edge, especially the social sciences, gives 
to the individual a point of view about 
society that is eminently desirable. A 
publisher with even a smattering of his- 
tory or social psychology would not in- 
dulge in the persistent summoning of 
bugaboos or the creation of spurious 
crises, even during the heat of a political 
campaign. He would understand the 
discredit brought upon his own instru- 
ment of prestige by the iteration of pal- 
pable myths? He would not deny his 
columns to any idea or any cause that 
prejudices the right to capital. Bias, 
slant, and distortion in the news col- 
umns, he would see, bring disrepute upon 
the business he is engaged in promoting. 
The publisher who has some comprehen- 
sion of the social milieu is basic to im- 
provement of the press. 

A little more intelligence in staff per- 
sonnel is equally desirable. Although 

11 See Leo C. Rosten, The Washington Cor- 
respondents (New York, 1937), pp. 430 ff. 

12 See Gerald W. Johnson’s “Freedom of the 
Newspaper Press,” THe ANNALS, 200: 74-75, 
Nov. 1938. He points out that disingenuous 
attempts to apply the guarantee of the First 
Amendment to matters which it was not in- 
tended to cover might create so much resent- 
ment against newspapers in general that the 
public would be slow to protest when news- 


papers are attacked. 
13 For a typical stricture on journalistic in- 
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noticeable progress has been made in 
employment policies, recruitment of 
newspaper men and women on most 
newspapers still is a haphazard affair 
that would shock the personnel manager 
of any chain grocery corporation. Many 
schools of journalism have not helped 
the situation, since they place too great 
an emphasis on techniques at the ex- 
pense of subject matter. To those 
schools of journalism that have inte- 
grated their curricula with the social 
sciences, the newspapers owe a debt of 
gratitude, for it is one of the hopeful 
signs in a confused situation. These 
schools seem to be winning the battle 
against the narrow conceptions held by 
schools engrossed in techniques. 

The program of co-operation between 
newspapers and universities could pro- 
duce valuable results. Newspaper ex- 
ecutives too long have ignored their 
responsibility in the training provided 
by universities. Some executives are 
disdainful, some ignorant, and others 
merely oblivious of the value that can 
accrue to the newspapers through a close 
and continuous co-operation with uni- 
versities. Imagine what an astonishing 
improvement in news content could be 
effected if labor reporters were chosen 
from those who had specialized in eco- 
nomics and labor relations, if foreign 
news were uniformly edited by men 
trained in international relations, if edi- 
torials were composed by individuals 
who had some competence in the subject 
involved! Some newspapers have made 
a beginning in this direction, but their 
numbers are few. Far too many still 
recruit their staffs from the ranks of 
office boys and turn out a product that 
never rises above the original level. The 
intelligent and interesting presentation 
of news, views, and entertainment is one 
of the greatest reforms that can be made, 
and it is largely dependent on the quality 











telligence see Oswald Garrison Villard, “Wan- 
ing Power of the Press,” Forum, 86: 141. 
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of personnel, from the publisher down 
to the proofreader. 

Little can be expected from most of 
the reforms that have been suggested 
for the press. Codes of ethics, for ex- 
ample, that have been devised are largely 
notable for their impotence and the 
cynicism they arouse among practition- 
ers. Ethics cannot be imposed ex- 
ternally on the members of any occu- 
pation, but arise through a subjective 
appreciation of the function and value 
of ends sought. That is why a proper 
understanding of the role of the press 
in society is so essential. 


FAULTY SUGGESTIONS FOR REFORM 


Numerous patent formulas have been 
suggested. Some persons suggest that 
penalties for the dissemination of false 
or distorted news should be regarded in 
the same light as punishment for poli- 
ticians who proclaim false and distorted 
doctrines. Others propose a government 
newspaper to serve as a “yardstick” for 
the evaluation of private newspapers and 
for publication of the unvarnished truth. 
Such a paper would probably suffer the 
same fate as the Congressional Record, 
and, besides, what is truth? Someone 
else has. urged that the government set 
up an Authority for the Regulation of 
Propaganda, a scheme based on a wholly 
vulgar notion of what is propaganda. 
Operation of legal controls over news 
depends on your point of view. Is poi- 
sonous or spurious news the same thing 
to Mr. Ickes as it is to Mr. Willkie? ™ 


14 See Editor & Publisher Year Book, 1937, 
p. 80, for a sample. 

15 To seek the absolute truth is the aim of 
the scientist; the natural scientist can repeat 
his experiment. This is not possible to the 
historian, who cannot reproduce a Battle of 
Waterloo. The journalist is in a very true 
sense a historian, but he deals with the raw 
material of history, and although he may use 
a technique of internal and external criticism, 
he lacks the perspective which the historian 
has. Unlike the historian, the journalist is safe 
from the attention of captious and critical col- 
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Harold D. Lasswell has suggested five 
standards of performance that contribute 
to the formation of intelligent public 
opinion: balanced presentation, basic 
facts, basic alternatives, fundamental 
purposes, and skillful thought and ob- 
servation.1® Subject to practical appli- 
cation, these theoretical formulations 
offer the most fruitful approach yet sug- 
gested by a serious social scientist, and 
one that should be given attention by 
practicing journalists. A conspicuous 
step in raising performance standards 
would be to prevent anyone from owning 
a newspaper who does not understand its 
place and function in society. But how 
is this to be accomplished? Under pres- 


ent conditions, it is obviously impos-- 


sible; but the mere statement points to 
a basic problem: the distinction between 
journalism as a business and journalism 
as a profession. 


PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATION 


What we need on the professional side 
is an organization devoted to improve- 
ment of standards.17 One objective of 
such an association would be to raise the 
standards of the journalists themselves. 
The prestige position of a working re- 
porter is demonstrably lower than that 
of the lawyer or the doctor, who elicits 
respect and remuneration because of his 
occupational associations and his de- 


leagues, since there is no organization of jour- 
nalists with a body of professional standards 
approaching, for example, those of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. Unlike the historian, 
the journalist is subject to what Henry Asquith 
called “the buffets of circumstances, the caprice 
of fortune, all the inscrutable vicissitudes of 
life.” So much for “pure news” Jaws, 

16 “The Achievement Standards of a Demo- 
cratic Press,” in Freedom of the Press Today, 
op. cit, pp. 171-78, 

17 The American Newspaper Guild is not 
considered here because it is primarily a labor 
union and because it also represents nonedi- 
torial as well as editorial functions. I refer 
to an organization similar to the American 
Medical Association, which has categories of 
professional membership. 
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grees which are necessary to practice. 
In journalism there is nothing like this. 
Establishment of strict standards of edu- 
cation and attainment would be reflected 
in newspaper columns and would give 
the public a feeling of confidence and 
security about its reading matter. 
Although the press is caught between 
two extremes, the anarchy of no re- 
sponsibility at all and complete responsi- 
bility to the state, the problem is not 
insoluble. It is susceptible of attack 
through professional association, al- 
though no one would pretend that this 
is a panacea. As in the case of other 
social institutions, which are dynamic, 
expanding and contracting, developing 
and fluctuating, according to the temper 
of the times, the newspapers cannot be 
shaped and guided according to doctrine 
or dictation. We must achieve our 
ends through the effort of those engaged 
in the related social sciences as well as 
those engaged in the daily practice of 
a profession that suffers mainly because 
it is adolescent and amorphous. Greater 
emphasis on educational requirements, a 
premium on intelligence, and standards 
maintained through association will help 
to alleviate shortcomings. Taking its in- 
spiration from functional representation 
and basing its program on the desire of 
newspapers themselves to set their house 
in order, an association could get results. 


CoNTROL FROM WITHIN 


First, there must be a frank recogni- 
tion that freedom in the sense of laissez 
faire is embalmed, despite the views of 
Max Lerner.1° The controls, the stand- 


18 President Roosevelt, in a letter to the Sé. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, Dec. 11, 1938, said: 
“... if certain tendencies need to be reformed, 
the reform will have greater force if it comes 
from within rather than through external 
pressure... .” Also see George Fort Milton, 
“Responsibilities of the Press in a Democracy,” 
American Political Science Review, 30: 681. 

19 See Chap. 11, “Freedom in the Opinion 
Industries,” in Ideas Are Weapons (New York, 
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ards, and the operational principles 
would be decided upon within the con- 
fines of journalism. Thus the press can 
justify its special privilege by insisting 
on intelligent direction, balance, per- 
spective, and accuracy as a contribution 
to the kind of society that most of us 
want. 

Second, there would be created a bul- 
wark against reformers and revisionists 
who, without much regard for the con- 
sequences to the principles they espouse, 
advocate governmental controls or dicta- 
tion. Freedom for institutions, like free- 
dom for individuals, is conditional and 
can best be protected from within. When 
compared with the radio, the movies, the 
church, or the school, the press is as 
independent and truthful as these other 
opinion-forming agencies. When com- 
pared with the venal and corrupt party 
press of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, the contemporary newspapers 
demonstrate the progress that has been 
made with the achievement of financial 
and political independence.?° But to 
maintain this independence, the press 
must provide not only economic compe- 
tition (with evolving limitations) but 
also the competition of ideas. A mo- 
nopoly over the formation of attitudes 
and the dissemination of symbols is not, 
and should not be, characteristic of a 


1939); and “The Barons of Opinion” in Jt Is 
Later Than You Think (New York, 1938), 
pp. 127-34. 

20 See William Preston Beazell, “The Party 
Flag Comes Down,” Atlantic Monthly, 141: 
366 ff. 
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democratic press.” In news there 
should be a clash of ideas, interests, and 
points of view, while in editorials there 
should be an intelligent presentation of 
the agenda of discussion along with 
demonstrable conclusions. 


POSSIBLE FUTURE TREND 


Considering the technological revolu- 
tion in which we have been living, there 
is reason to think that the technical ad- 
vances of the impending future will re- 
duce the cost of acquiring and publish- 
ing a newspaper. Devices to simplify 
and cheapen typesetting, the printing of 
the newspaper, and the distribution of 
the final product by new mechanical 
methods, are approaching a practical 
state. We may very well be entering a 
period in which there will be again a 
proliferation of newspapers, and owner- 
ship factors will recede in importance. 


21 An example of the dangers of voluntary 
suppression of news on the part of publishers 
in a democratic country is the so-called “gen- 
tleman’s agreement” of the British press in 
regard to the abdication of King Edward VIII. 
According to The British Press (London, 
1938), p. 32, the awkward news of the King’s 
association with Mrs, Simpson was kept from 
the British people “not because the press did 
not know, and not because the press was muz- 
zled by any outside agency, but because the 
sense of responsibility of proprietors and edi- 
tors, coupled with their fears of the conse- 
quences for their papers, were greater than 
their appetite for what could have been the 
greatest ‘scoop’ in history.” This Delphic pro- 
nouncement, with the ambiguity of the unex- 
plained phrase “fears of the consequences,” 
leaves an uneasy feeling in the mind of the 
reader, 
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Social Responsibilities of the Newspaper 


By RICHARD J. FINNEGAN 


HE press is a quasi-public agency 

because the founders of its freedom 
created it for a public purpose—as a 
substitute for revolution. It is an in- 
strument of democracy to produce re- 
form by methods of peace instead of 
force. 

The press has even greater social re- 
sponsibilities than the President, the 
Congress, or the Judiciary. They are 
servants of the people to exercise cer- 
tain rights which the people have en- 
trusted to government. The press, how- 
ever, is the especial servant of the people 
in that great estate in which the people 
have reserved to themselves other rights 
which, by long experience, they have 
found it foolhardy to surrender to any 
government—an estate which govern- 
ments try hard to invade. And in every 
case in which government invasion has 
been accomplished, an impotent press 
has given up the ghost before the people 
themselves have succumbed. 


Era oF EDITORIAL GIANTS 


Our press has had three ages. 

The first, the “more perfect union” 
age through the reconstruction days, was 
marked by editorial giants who battled 
lustily in the political arena and whose 
names became household words even be- 
yond their own communities as the mak- 
ers and breakers of presidents. 


Press Becomes Bic Business 


The second was the age in which great 
editorial giants gave way to great cir- 
culations. The press became big busi- 
ness. Growing robust, it needed publish- 
ers as well as, or more than, editors. 
They were often geniuses in the co-ordi- 
nation of rapidly improving mechaniza- 
tion of artistry and physical production, 
utilization of modern transportation and 


communication, and reduction of cost to 
the reader below the nickel price. 

For pennies, these publishers sold not 
only the best news ever assembled and 
the most intelligent editorial views ever 
available to any nation’s readers, but 
also the secrets of beauty, of romance, 
of the moon and stars. They interpreted 
the Bible. They had daily and weekly 
shows in which heroines, villains, adven- 
turers, fashion models, wisecrackers, and 
clowns entertained almost unbelievably 
immense audiences, with millions of 
readers waiting breathlessly for the next 
episode of a comic strip. Journalistic 
showmen held the key to the world’s 
greatest market place and competed with 
milline rates for the privilege of letting 
the merchant in so that he could adver- 
tise his wares to the populace. All the 
excess profits were not taxed. Some 
went into shiny new buildings, showcases 
of journalistic prosperity. 

In that galloping age, some independ- 
ent papers pioneered in social responsi- 
bilities, and some of their bursts of en- 
thusiasm were called muckraking. But 
quite generally, social responsibilities 
went along pretty well with political 
alignments. If social reform was not 
in the platform of either of the two 
great political parties, it received serious 
newspaper attention in only isolated in- 
stances. 

Newspapers slugged away at each 
other over the tariff issue and the gold 
issue because the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties thought that all the 
chances a businessman had to make prof- 
its, and a workingman to go to a job 
with a full dinner pail, revolved around 
the slogans for and against a tariff wall 
and sound or unsound money. 

Compared with present-day standards, 
there was little notice in the age of big 
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business to the growing number of gov- 
ernment reports—beginning back in the 
eighties—about the incipiency and de- 
velopment of social fungi in neighbor- 
hoods of big cities that marked the be- 
ginnings of blighted areas which by now 
have destroyed human and property val- 
ues in unconscionable volumes. Perhaps 
in this second period the press was too 
busy trying to understand its own new 
gigantic physical proportions in the sky- 
scraper and monopoly age; it can be 
given no general encomium for any vi- 
rility of leadership in social responsi- 
bility which the major political parties 
also were avoiding, but which the minor 
political parties were feebly expressing. 

For instance, the People’s party in 
1884 demanded abolishment of child 
labor, reducticn of hours of labor, a 
graduated income tax, and suffrage re- 
gardless of sex. And the United Labor 
party in 1888 protested against slums in 
which the “wage workers in cities were 
forced to pay an exorbitant share of 
their scanty earnings for crammed and 
unhealthy quarters.” In the same year 
the Union Labor party, joined by the 
Prohibition party, advocated “that arbi- 
tration should take the place of strikes 
and other injurious methods of settling 
labor disputes.” 


THIRD AGE OF JOURNALISM 


The third age of American journalism 
has enough of a start to become the 
“secure the blessings” age. Pulitzer 
gave it a shove with his prizes to en- 
courage an awareness of social responsi- 
bilities. The Nieman Foundation came 
later. Between the two came the revo- 
lution, a peaceful revolution, thanks to 
a free press; a revolution, in fact, pre- 
dicted thirty years ago by newspapers 
endeavoring to understand and fulfill 
their social responsibilities. 

The challenge of this new era is some- 
thing more than the matters covered in 
the code of ethics of the American 
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Society of Newspaper Editors. It is 
something more than printing and com- 
menting on the news and providing 
entertainment. Newspapermen thought 
they were doing all those things quite 
well in the two previous ages; and yet 
the revolution came, and the needs of the 
people still grew in that estate in which 
they wanted to work and eat and live 
without the touch of government. 

It has become a not uncommon ex- 
perience lately for business leaders in 
talks to other business leaders, at meet- 
ings of chambers of commerce and simi- 
lar organizations, to say that the average 
businessman has been too much of a 
specialist in his own line, that now he 
should begin to understand the problems 
of other businessmen more sympatheti- 
cally, and that he should more earnestly 
and diligently study the problems of gov- 
ernment without partisanship. News- 
papermen may well ask themselves 
whether they have been newspaper spe- 
cialists too much and specialists in de- 
mocracy too little. For if we are to 
enjoy domestic tranquillity in our pur- 
suit of happiness, and if we are to 
achieve the blessings of liberty, news- 
papermen must be the explosive spe- 
cialists in democracy. 


PRESS AND DEMOCRACY 


Democracy is something more than 
political skill in government, to which 
the press dedicated itself almost ex- 
clusively in the first two ages that have 
been roughly sketched. Democracy is 
concerned with economic man as well as 
with political man. The biggest social 
responsibility of the newspaper is to 
make a success of democracy. If de- 
mocracy is a success, there will be suc- 
cess for business, for labor, and for 
agriculture. But none of these can be 
successful unless all the people have the 
physical health and the mental equilib- 
rium that come from adequate nutrition. 
They must eat. To eat, they must earn 
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living wages. To earn living wages, 
they must have jobs. To have such 
jobs, they must be associated with suc- 
cessful business. 

The editor of the London Economist 
wrote recently that the British citizen, 
after this world crisis, will have the 
right of nutrition as well as liberty, 
housing as well as habeas corpus, and a 
job as well as a vote. These are the 
challenges of the new social frontiers. 
Newspapermen must pioneer in the set- 
tlements along the new social frontiers. 
Those frontiers are not in any far-off 
places; they are right in the cities and 
communities where newspapermen work; 
right among their neighbors, among their 
readers, 

The dictator of Berlin has crushed the 
press wherever his foot has fallen. He 
has moved into the estate which the 
press should have protected. He edits 
the papers and devastates as villainously 
with the pen as with the sword. Read 
his own newspaper. His theme is that 
there is a tyranny in democracy that is 
more destructive of human happiness 
than the loss of liberty of speech, of 
worship, of reading. That tyranny, he 
says, is whatever in democracy permits 
human beings to exist unemployed, un- 
fed, unclothed, and unhoused, while oth- 
ers enjoy an abundance. 

Our press has more knowledge, more 
freedom, more readers, and more oppor- 
tunity than any press here or elsewhere 
ever had. Somewhere along the line, 
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our way of life has lacked wisdom. It 
cannot all be government’s fault, nor 
business’, nor labor’s, nor agriculture’s, 
But there is a fault somewhere, and it 
was for the detection and correction of 
just such a fault that the people under 
the Constitution were guaranteed free- 
dom to read. The press is a quasi-public 
agency because it is a public necessity. 
There are other necessities—food and 
its distribution, for instance; milk, for 
a specific example. Should the produc- 
tion and distribution of milk be im- 
pressed with some form of public-utility 
status? It is the social responsibility of 
the press to find out. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE PRESS 


Our people are not content to be told 
that we have a better way of life than 
the people of any other country. All 
about us we see signs that prove that 
discontent is not confined to a minority 
proletariat. The demand for security is 
general, There are deep-rooted read- 
justments stirring economic and social 
forces. The press cannot be only half 
conscious of them. It must be fully 
conscious. It must bring something con- 
structive to prevent a clash between 
ignorant change on one hand and ig- 
norant opposition to change on the other. 

Democracy’s future was entrusted to 
the press as censor and as guide, to a 
press conscious of its social obligations 
and opportunities. The future is here 
with a musket, reporting “present.” 
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The Ideal Newspaper of the Future 
By ArTHUR T. Ross 


N AMBITIOUS titlel A mere 
outline of specifications for the 
ideal newspaper of an infinite future 
might well occupy all the space between 
these covers. Obviously the topic must 
be circumscribed. Let us accordingly 
begin by limiting the application of the 
adjective “ideal,” and apply it to the 
evolution of the type of journalism that 
has already gone through several major 
changes in the past century. An ap- 
proach can perhaps best be made 
through a series of questions that must 
be considered and answered, in part at 
least, before ideals can be translated into 
practicality—which is not necessarily an 
impossible assignment. These are the 
starting questions: 


SomE Basic QUESTIONS 


What are the ideals which, in theory, 
constitute the newspaper as we now 
know it? Factual presentation of the 
day’s news is the elementary function. 
Second comes interpretation of that news 
and its relation to what has gone and to 
what may be reasonably anticipated. 
Third is the spread of popular education 
through information which may be re- 
motely, if at all, associated with current 
events. Entertainment is considered by 
some to be a fourth necessary function 
of the daily press, and custom has in- 
deed established it as a primary reason 
for a newspaper’s being. 

Is it possible to realize the ideals of 
present-day journalism within one or 
two, or at most a few, standard forms of 
newspaper? In all probability, it is. A 
newspaper’s audience is seldom deter- 
mined by its form or by the manner of 
presentation of its contents. The con- 
tents themselves and their essential char- 
acter attract some readers, repel others, 
and thus determine whether a newspaper 
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is a New York Times, a Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, a Baltimore Sun, a Chi- 
cago Tribune, or a New York Mirror: 
Also, probably, none of the present-day 
exemplars of the types named could be 
considered a completely ideal newspaper. 

Can a newspaper be better, ethically 
and intelligently, than the segment of 
the population it seeks to serve? ‘The 
answer is, Yes—but not too much bet- 
ter. It must be better than the average 
of its readers, but without losing that 
essential character, called by Rudyard 
Kipling the “tribal herald,” which makes 
it an integral part of its community. 
And, an ideal newspaper presupposing 
an ideal community, it may be decided 
that there will be no differences in our 
limited utopia between the intelligence 
and the morality of the newspaper and 
its readers. If such differences do come 
to pass, it is altogether likely that the 
readers will find another newspaper 
which more closely approximates their 
ideal. 

Can a single newspaper type be en- 
visioned which will satisfy every type of 
mind, every religious belief, every social 
and economic stratum? That is indeed 
doubtful. From the beginnings of time, 
men have differed in their manner of 
living the years allotted to them on this 
earth. Some want power, the right to 
rule over others. Some are content to 
be ruled, unwilling to accept the re- 
sponsibility for even minor decisions. 
Some are active and enterprising; others 
are indolent, content to limit their daily 
efforts to procurement of a minimum of 
food, clothes, and shelter. There have 
always been human beings who believed 
in “eat, drink and be merry, for tomor- 
row ye die”; there have always been 
millions who believed that true happi- 
ness here and hereafter is to be found 
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in the denial of human desires. There 
have always been those who devote their 
lives to helping their fellow men; there 
have always been their opposites who 
seek happiness and prosperity in cheat- 
ing and exploiting the weak and credu- 
lous. There have always been the “men 
of action,” contemptuous of books and 
study; but there has also always been a 
minority, since the earliest days of re- 
corded history, avid for information 
about the universe in which they live and 
eager to turn that knowledge to the 
good of all. 

No ideal civilization within the grasp 
of 1941 mentality is likely to even out 
these human differences. Since it is 
these differences, at bottom, which de- 
termine how men think and what they 
read, it seems idle to believe that an 
ideal newspaper can ever be evolved 
which can cater with equal satisfaction 
to all mankind—even to those relatively 
few millions living on the North Ameri- 
can Continent. 


ACHIEVING THE IDEAL 


The primary necessity confronting the 
ideal newspaper, whatever form it may 
take and whatever its contents may be, 
will continue to be that of getting itself 
read. The best newspaper (best from 
the standpoint of its makers) will be 
but a whisper in a gale unless it finds 
an audience which will assure its eco- 
nomic stability. There have been many 
attempts at production of an ideal news- 
paper within memory, but none of them 
evoked a sufficient public response to 
warrant continuation of the experiment. 
That, obviously, must not be the fate of 
the ideal newspaper contemplated by 
this article. Along what lines, then, 
should we direct the changes from pres- 
ent philosophies and processes of jour- 
nalism to realize our practical ideal? 


New emphasis in news values 
First, there should be a change in the 
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emphasis by which many newspapers 
have determined news values during the 
past fifty years. Until 1890, it is not 
likely that any daily newspaper in the 
United States had a sustained circula- 
tion of more than 100,000 daily, al- 
though possibly James Gordon Bennett’s 
Herald and Joseph Pulitzer’s World ex- 
ceeded that record during the eighties. 
No others approached it. The prevail- 
ing news formula was brief coverage of 
local happenings, drawn largely from 
police records; partisan reporting of poli- 
tics; a few columns of telegraphic news, 
mainly from Washington, unless a major 
disaster like the Johnstown flood pre- 
empted the wires; comparatively little 
from Europe or other continents, except 
on the minor wars that were always flam- 
ing in some remote corner. 

The advent of William Randolph 
Hearst in New York changed the pic- 
ture. Hearst and his brilliant editors, 
Arthur Brisbane and Morrill Goddard, 
discovered wholly unsuspected veins of 
circulation in a formula which assumed 
that the mass of the people were inter- 
ested primarily in news that revolved 
around Wealth, Women, and War. 
Each of these had many ramifications, 
and Hearst’s Journal exploited them all 
to attain a circulation that, for one day 
at least, passed a million. 

Murder (variant of war, conflict) had 
always been big news. In the Journal, 
and soon in the World, and not long af- 
terwards in most other newspapers, it 
became the biggest news. Page-wide 
banner headlines, changed on editions 
that outraced the hours of the day, 
whipped the public imagination and sold 
papers whenever the elements of a kill- 
ing could be translated into one or 
more of the three “W” fundamentals. 
Photographs, line drawings, oil paint- 
ings, diagrams (X marks the spot) cas- 
caded through the news columns to cre- 
ate several daily new reasons for reading. 
Reporters scaled porches, clambered up 
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water pipes, even committed burglary to 
get a picture or a detail that other news- 
papers had overlooked. 

Frequently the newspapers were ahead 
of the police in the discovery of facts. 
Case after case was completely familiar 
to newspaper readers before prosecutors’ 
offices were ready to bring it to trial; 
but it is hard to find an example in 
which the so-called “trial-by-newspaper” 
resulted in injustice to the accused. The 
injustice, if any, was to the dignity of 
the judicial system, and it has taken the 
better part of forty years to swing public 
opinion to that view. 

For good or ill, the Hearst-Pulitzer 
struggle for New York circulation pro- 
foundly changed American journalism. 
Emphasis upon politics dwindled in the 
press after 1900, until by 1930 there was 
scarcely any difference beyond the names 
between the two great political parties 
in the major states. Popular interest in 
legislation to improve housing, to regu- 
late industrial and financial abuses, to 
control corruption in government, was at 
a low ebb. Thousands of words ap- 
peared in newspapers all over the coun- 
try on the sordid details of the trial of 
Harry K. Thaw and the murderous ac- 
tivities of New York gamblers in the 
case of Police Lieutenant Becker. It 
was the age of the muckraker in the 
magazines, with Lincoln Steffens describ- 
ing municipal graft that existed at the 
doorsteps of scores of newspapers—but 
the newspapers which took leading parts 
in exposures of public criminality and 
corruption were all too few. There were 
some. A “good juicy murder,” however, 
could count on headlines and space in 
almost any newspaper of the century’s 
first decade against almost any news 
competition. 


The World War and after 


The World War, which held the front 
pages for most af the second decade, 
turned the eyes of the United States, 
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especially of newspaper people, sharply 
to the east, and thereafter the volume of 
news from European and Asiatic sources 
steadily increased. Quality and quan- 
tity were constantly improved. All of 
the country’s major news services main- 
tained competent staffs at all points 
where news of interest was likely to fo- 
cus. Many metropolitan newspapers did 
likewise until the operations of censor- 
ship compelled the withdrawal of most 
special correspondents from European 
points. 

Despite this heightened and healthy 
interest in the affairs of other peoples, 
there was still much emphasis on the 
kinds of news which had been so promi- 
nent at the turn of the century. Public 
corruption reached into the President’s 
Cabinet, for the first time in many years. 
The difficulties of enforcing the prohibi- 
tion law gave life to hundreds of gang- 
sters in every large city—picturesque 
figures who enforced their lawbreaking 
by the murder of equally illegal com- 
petitors and often of conscientious law 
officers and innocent citizens. 

Tabloid journalism, effectively intro- 
duced just after the war, for a time out- 
did the Hearst-Pulitzer extravagances by 
playing up murder, violence, and im- 
morality without even a pretense at 
sanctimony. A large part of the popu- 
lation in the “Golden Twenties” was 
concerned with making money and hav- 
ing a good time. Professional sports 
competed with crime for space and 
headlines. With newspapers publishing 
about double the volume of advertising 
they had normally carried in the pre- 
vious decade, there was plenty of news 
space for the frivolous, and it is unlikely 
that a serious newspaper effort to pry 
the lid and inquire where this pursuit 
of wealth and pleasure was leading 
would have had a corporal’s guard of 
readers. The rainbow had no end, in 
the opinion of much-quoted national 
leaders. 
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As the twenties turned into the thir- 
ties, there were few if any newspapermen 
in the United States who would have 
given a thought to an article on an 
“ideal?” newspaper. The attempts of 
E. W. Scripps before the World War to 
create ideal newspapers in Philadelphia 
and Chicago—ideal in the sense that 
their only responsibility was to the 
reader, since they published no adver- 
tising—had long since been pushed from 
memory or dismissed as failures. Per- 
haps they were failures; neither con- 
tinued long enough to warrant final 
appraisal. Certainly no one arose to 
propose that the experiments be re- 
peated. 


The depression years 


When the full force of the depression 
burst in 1931, newspapers were among 
the first to realize that they had too 
long been following the mood of the 
moment. They had had, for the most 
part, little incentive to look for the 
unpleasant things in American society. 
The White House and the demigods of 
business had assured them that all was 
well; the stock market was booming. 
To be sure, there was some unemploy- 
ment, but wasn’t there always some? 
The “greatest Secretary of the Treasury” 
had markedly decreased the national 
debt; taxes were reasonable. 

There was a quick change in news- 
paper tone and content as the extent of 
the reversal from “prosperity” became 
apparent. Since 1931 the murder stories 
which have been more than two-day sen- 
sations can be counted on the fingers of 
one hand. Newspaper attention turned 
to the solid economic problems that af- 
fected the bread and butter and the 
roofs over the heads of their readers. 
Politics came back as a major news 
topic, not merely as an adjunct of an 
election campaign, but as a matter of 
daily news importance. In city after 
city, newspapers led the fight to expel 
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from office leaders who, during the days 
of ease, had not been merely tolerated, 
but more generally adored. The sorry 
spectacle of men sleeping in doorways 
and bridge arches or attempting to sell 
apples to obtain the means to feed starv- 
ing families struck home to many an 
editor. The closing of great factories, 
perhaps never to reopen under their 
former owners, stirred newspapers to 
arouse the business community to the 
impending disaster, and, in numerous 
instances, to forestall it. There was a 
genuine awakening of the American 
newspaper conscience before the New 
Deal took office. 

Since 1933 there has been an almost 
continuous examination into newspaper 
processes, from within and without the 
craft. Many charges have been leveled 
at the press as a whole which are justi- 
fied only by the isolated conduct of a 
few newspapers in a few instances, but 
there are others which might with justice 
be applied generally. These may be 
quickly summarized into the complaint 
that the newspapers champion the cause 
of business and slight that of the work- 
ingman, who constitutes the bulk of their 
readers. There is no question that news 
of organized labor, as such, had only a 
minor share in the general news prior to 
1929; but those who make the complaint 
fail to recall that organized labor in 
those days constituted a small minority 
of the working population, and that the 
element of conflict as a maker of news 
was not often present in the labor rela- 
tions of the twenties. Times have 
changed. Conflict has been present in 
abundance since 1933, and labor news 
has moved to the front, getting probably 
as much space as a “juicy” murder re- 
ceived twenty years ago. 


THE MOVEMENT FORWARD 


Newspapers have already made long 
strides toward the ideal this article con- 
templates. The movement has not al- 
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ways been forward. No movements in 
the American democracy have ever been 
wholly in one direction, but over a pe- 
riod of years the Nation moves to the 
objective that was only dimly seen when 
the movement started. Prior to the 
Franklin D. Roosevelt era, a quarter- 
century generally elapsed between the 
first proposal of a social change and its 
eventual adoption. Today’s pace is 
much faster, and many newspaper edi- 
tors have considered themselves bound 
in conscience and duty to see that “prog- 
ress” be not too rapid. That, more than 
any other reason, will eventually be 
found to underlie the opposition of news- 
papers to many of the successive phases 
of the New Deal’s domestic policies, 
They are following their consciences. 

The first step toward realization of an 
ideal newspaper, then, is the change that 
is already taking place in the old empha- 
sis on news values. Murder and sex and 
larceny are news today, and will be news 
as long as men commit acts of violence 
or covet their neighbor’s wife or their 
neighbor’s goods. A clerical friend of 
mine recently remarked that if the Com- 
mandments against those acts were elimi- 
nated from the Decalogue, religion would 
be comfortable for everybody. But the 
Commandments stand, and their viola- 
tion will still constitute news in the most 
ideal newspaper, unless that newspaper 
is published in a completely sinless so- 
ciety. 

Sin is not necessarily front-page news 
in today’s newspapers, partly because 
war has pre-empted public attention, and 
partly because editors and readers alike 
have realized that crime is not the pre- 
occupation of most of the population. 
When the war ends, some newspapers 
will undoubtedly attempt to maintain 
reader interest by headlining the sensa- 
tionally vicious and puffing life into it 
as long as it will sell a few thousand 
copies. They may succeed, and plunge 
the country into a new era of apprecia- 
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tion of crime; but this can be doubted. 
Public leaders and newspapers have 
shdred in turning the public mind to 
more serious and significant aspects of 
life, and the larger business of living will 
be much more important to the millions 
than the grim details of an isolated mur- 
der, kidnapping, seduction, or bank rob- 
bery. It may happen that the problems 
of taxes, labor schisms, Federal partici- 
pation in private industry, decent hous- 
ing for millions now living in what are 
little better than pig pens, and a thou- 
sand others, may be solved before the 
ideal newspaper is attained; if so, the 
newspaper will have had its part in their 
solution, and it will have been influenced 
by its own acts. 


THE NEEDS OF READERS 


The ideal newspaper will be con- 
scious of the needs of its readers. Pre- 
sumably, those needs will differ from 
those of today, even though today’s 
needs have been of age-long standing. 
Their fulfillment, now proceeding, with 
reverses to be expected occasionally, will 
create problems now perceptible only in 
vaguest outline; these problems will con- 
front the editor of the ideal newspaper 
in ugly clarity. The ideal newspaper 
will seek to reconcile the conflict between 
personal rights and property rights, 
which, after all, has been largely a fiction 
concocted by lawyers and political striv- 
ers. There can be no security for any 
rights if any are jeopardized. 

The ideal newspaper will not permit 
advertisers to make deceptive claims; 
the best newspapers, and many less than 
the best, today strive to prevent such 
deception by the application of general 
rules. What they cannot do now, in the 
absence of published standards for com- 
parison, their ideal successors of the fu- 
ture will undoubtedly be able to ac- 
complish through national legislation to 
control the acts of the ever present 
nefarious minority in business. 
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Banner headlines in the ideal news- 
paper will be reserved for events that 
merit them by comparison with daily 
routine. For most daily newspapers 
they have already outlived their original 
purpose of attracting newsstand patron- 
age. Newsstand circulation is still im- 
portant in a few large cities, but even in 
these it is far less so than ten years ‘ago, 
since the majority of today’s newspapers 
are delivered direct to the family door- 
step. The probability that the ideal 
newspaper may be in direct competition 
with radio facsimile which will deliver 
continuous bulletins during the day, and 
manufacture a brief bulletin newspaper 
while the family sleeps, will compel 
newspapers to make the most effective 
use of their space. That will mean the 
presentation and explanation of details 
that cannot be carried over facsimile fa- 
cilities—the illustration of many more 
news stories than is the case today. 

Improvement in photographic tech- 
nique has been great during the past 
ten years, and the ideal newspaper pre- 
sumably will take full advantage of this 
and will present pictures for their genu- 
ine news value, not merely for the sake 
of having an illustration. It is alto- 
gether likely that news pictures will be 
presented in full natural colors in daily 
newspapers, printed at whatever speed 
is necessary for completion of the day’s 
editions. Improvements in machinery 
and inks which will permit this are al- 
ready in experimental stages. 

With the passing of banner headlines 
and the elimination of all but casual 
street sales, it seems certain that the 
number of daily editions of metropolitan 
newspapers will be greatly reduced. The 
fast motor roads that will gridiron the 
country by the time the ideal newspaper 
is achieved will permit the transporta- 
tion to the farthest points of a news- 
paper’s circulation area of an edition 
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which will be complete for the day, re- 
sulting in the end of “predates” which 
te-heat day-before news for readers in 
remote sections. 

“Complete for the day” also implies a 
change in the style of writing and edit- 
ing. What the wire services now call 
“undated leads”—stories which tie to- 
gether all the threads of bulletins re- 
ceived up to the time of writing, and 
relate the news of today with that of the 
past—will be greatly developed. Each 
story will be a complete unit in itself, 
succinctly written but giving the reader 
all the background that he needs to 
understand the report before him. Re- 
porting will be less hasty, less super- 
ficial; both reporters and editors will 
have the educational background that 
was in the mind of Joseph Pulitzer al- 
most forty years ago when he first pro- 
posed a school of journalism. It will 
not be a trade background which will 
turn a newspaperman out of school com- 
petent to write a news story, count a 
headline, sell a piece of advertising, or 
solicit subscriptions, but will provide 
students with a broad grounding in 
knowledge of all the arts and sciences by 
which our life is governed. 

All of that assumes that the standards 
of popular literacy will continue to rise 
as they have risen in the past four dec- 
ades, that the least schooled will have 
progressed far beyond the eighth ele- 
mentary grade, that adults will use part 
of the leisure created for them by ma- 
chines to improve their minds, and that 
child labor will have been completely 
wiped out. It does not assume, of 
course, that the whole population will 
be equally interested in cultural subjects, 
but it does assume a force of newspaper 
writers able to write with equal clarity 
for the college professor and the mill 
hand. 

It would be idle to assume, so long as 
American democracy survives, that par- 
tisanship will be banished from the ideal 
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journal, but it is not idle to declare that 
the partisanship will be marked by good 
sportsmanship and fairness to opposing 
viewpoints. Bitterness will be displaced 
by forceful and clear argument. Be- 
yond politics, the editorial page will re- 
gard the whole world as its field—able 
to combine both entertainment and edu- 
cation in prose that all can read with 
ease. 

Less erudite iorms of entertainment 
will undoubtedly continue, combining art 
with humor to present the situations 
that have always appealed to man since 
the first one slipped on a banana peel. 
Good fiction will have its place. Reli- 
gion will be treated candidly and rev- 
erently, allying the ideal newspaper with 
the spiritual leaders of its community in 
the eternal effort to get man’s eyes fixed 
on the purposes which he might accom- 
plish if he used his God-given talents. 

Business affairs will be reported by 
men who know them thoroughly and can 
write with complete objectivity, making 
a reality the statement of the late J. P. 
Morgan that modern business is done in 
a glass house. There will be fewer dis- 
asters and bankruptcies when that comes 
to pass. The relations between business 
and government by that indefinite future 
date will be so intimate that to report 
one will be to report the other—which is 
a prediction of a type of journalist which 
exists only rarely in 1941. The fact that 
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this species of reporting has already 
gained a foothold argues that it will be 
a major factor in the ideal newspaper. 

That seems to cover every element but 
physical form. The probability has been 
mentioned of full color printing, of suc- 
cinct news writing, of humorous art. It 
is likely, too, that the ideal newspaper 
will group its news according to sub- 
jects, perfecting the crude efforts that 
are now being made. Lack of time, the 
greatest present handicap to this, will be 
overcome by the reduction of editions, 
possibly by faster machinery, possibly 
also by reduction of the present page- 
sizes of standard newspapers. It is not 
likely that the five-column, 200-agate- 
line-column, tabloid will be the ideal 
size, since it does not lend itself to ade- 
quate display or treatment of important 
news. Something between that size and 
the present eight-column sheet will ap- 
proximate the ideal, with type large 
enough to be read comfortably by the 
middle-aged reader—of whom, because 
of population changes, there will be 
many more than there are today. 

Possibly this look beyond the veil is 
tied too closely to the past and the pres- 
ent to serve any useful purpose, say for 
1960, but it is written in the profound 
conviction that there will be newspapers 
of somewhat this form and philosophy 
twenty years from now. Beyond that, 
this writer dares not look. 
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HrusHevsky, Micuart, <A History of 
Ukraine. Pp. xviii, 629. New Haven: 
Vale University Press, 1941. $4.00. 

At last we have the work of the great 
Ukrainian nationalist historian available in 
English. The present volume, edited by 
O. J. Frederiksen and containing a pref- 
ace by George Vernadsky, is the English 
version of the Ukrainian original, An 1l- 
lustrated History of the Ukraine, that 
appeared in Winnipeg in 1911, itself con- 
densed from the ten-volume work of Pro- 
fessor Hrushevsky’s, the fruit of his ma- 
ture scholarship. 

Disappointment awaits the reader who 
looks for history written with detachment, 
for Hrushevsky is nothing if not the mili- 
tant champion of the Ukrainian people. 
Russians, Poles, Austrians, and Magyars 
can count on no more than the barest jus- 
tice untempered by generosity—even west- 
ern Europe is almost ignored. Hrushevsky 
does not even raise the question whether 
there is a distinct “Ukrainian” people or a 
“Ukrainian” culture, but simply assumes 
that there is, and on this basis reconstructs 
the tangled history of eastern Europe. His 
first six chapters are merely the Ukrainian 
version of Russian history; for “Russian” 
read “Ukrainian.” But from the Mongol 
invasion, the theme takes on an epic char- 
acter as the writer chronicles the ravages 
of that invasion, conquest, and oppression 
by Lithuanian and Pole, and finally the 
rise of those hard-riding horsemen of the 
steppes or militant knights of Christendom, 
the Zaporozhian Cossacks, The growth of 
the Cossack state, at first a buffer between 
Poland and Tartars, could not but menace 
Poland when the Cossacks felt themselves 
threatened with the loss of their Cossack 
privileges (which meant, except in the case 
of the officers, reduction to serfdom) or 
with compulsory conversion to Catholicism, 
Over the border, Moscow offered them pro- 
tection of their orthodoxy and armed aid 
against the Tartar hordes. Hence came the 
great upheaval of Chmielnicki which car- 
tied the Cossacks out of the Polish into the 
Russian camp. Though this solution was 
modified by the Treaty of Pereyaslavl of 


1667 that divided the Ukraine into the 
right-bank Ukraine which went to Moscow 
and the left-bank Ukraine which went to 
Poland, Chmielnicki’s “revolution of 1648 
dealt Poland a blow from which she never 
recovered”; as a result the Ukraine gravi- 
tated into the orbit of Russia. 

Thereafter the story declines in interest 
and becomes lost in the religious dynastic, 
cultural squabbles in part arising spon- 
taneously, in part fanned by the powers 
which had profited from the dismembering 
of the living body of the Ukraine—Russia, 
Poland, and Austria. The resurgent na- 
tionalism of the nineteenth century fanned 
the fires of the moribund Ukrainian spirit. 
The Great War and the disintegration of 
the Russian Empire in the revolution of 
1917 woke the Ukrainians to life, and for 
a few brief months they dreamed of the 
Ukrainian state playing a great and decisive 
role in history. But particularism had 
taken too deep root, and in the end the 
Ukraine succumbed to the centripetal forces 
of the Soviet state skillfully seconded by 
the resources of socialist propaganda. 

The story of the Ukraine is a melancholy 
one, especially when viewed against the 
background of Great Russia. The freedom 
of the steppe seemed to foster an ardent 
individualism, a reckless courage and a dash 
that were lacking in the more dour Musco- 
vite. But fatal religious conflicts, the dis- 
appearance of the native aristocracy, the 
lack of a bourgeoisie which might have in 
part filled the gap, and the absence of any 
dominant political and cultural center, have 
in time split the Ukrainian people into dis- 
cordant and unsympathetic groups. Such 
a freedom which ran unchecked through 
Poland and the Ukraine of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries could scarcely re- 
sist successfully the hardened and disci- 
plined despotisms of Brandenburg Prussia 
and Muscovite Russia. The race may not 
always be to the swift, nor the battle to 
the strong, but freedom to survive needs 
staunch bulwarks against the would-be ag- 
gressor. 

It is disappointing to find that almost no 
attention has been paid to the economic de- 
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velopment of the Ukraine during modern 
times. This has to some extent determined 
the role of the Ukraine in the Russian state 
and has largely shaped the policy of both 
Czarist Russia and the Soviet Union to- 
ward the Ukraine. 

The adoption of the Ukrainian to the ex- 
clusion of Russian, Polish, or other spell- 
ing has led to some anomalies, but on the 
whole, there is little to complain of in the 
editing, 

Stuart R. TOMPKINS 

University of Oklahoma 


ALLEN, W. E. D. The Ukraine. Pp. xvi, 
404. Cambridge: at the University 
Press; New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1941. $4.50. 

Until 1941 there was practically nothing 
worth reading on the Ukraine in English, 
and those who showed any interest in that 
country and its people either had to be con- 
tent with pamphlets and periodical litera- 
ture or resort to works in other Western 
languages, principally German. But now 
we are most fortunate in having two im- 
portant and in many ways monumental 
works available in English: Hrushevsky’s 
briefer History translated and just issued 
by the Yale University Press, and the pres- 
ent work of an English student. 

The Ukraine, “the borderland,” has been 
throughout the ages and continues to be at 
the time of this writing the most ravaged 
land in all Europe. First on its southern 
fringes lived the Cimmerians; then came 
the Scythians, and in the fourth century 
B.C. we also find there the earliest colonizers 
of the Hellenistic world, to be followed by 
the Sarmatians (the ancestors of modern 
Ossets). During the second and third cen- 
turies of our era came the Goths; they in 
turn were followed by the Huns, a nomadic 
Altaian people. Bulgars, Avars, Khazars, 
Magyars, Petchenegs, Kipchaks, and of 
course Mongols, all overran the steppeland. 
As if these Altaian nomads on horseback 
were not sufficient to “extirpate the Slav 
peasantry of the grass steppes,” to the 
Ukraine came also, in the ninth century, 
the fearless Varangian “armed merchants,” 
the Scandinavians, to be followed some- 
what later by the “wild Lithuanian tribes 
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of the forests along the Nieman.” When 
the Poles organized themselves into a state, 
they too aimed for the south and took over 
Galicia (in 1340), but as the Muscovy was 
becoming the first Russian state, the Poles 
never fully realized their dream of creating 
a Polish realm, the Rzech Pospolita. The 
Ottoman Turks also overran the country, 
while the Khans of Crimea always regarded 
the peasant tillers of the soil as the most 
precious wares in their slave traffic. Only 
in the seventeenth century (in 1654) do 
we find the country united under the 
Muscovite Czar, retaining only “a peculiar 
military organization and certain privileges 
of a regional and social order.” 

The long period preceding the seven- 


‘teenth century is treated adequately and 


somewhat in detail in the first three chap- 
ters of the book, each in its turn followed 
by heavily burdened copious but discursive 
notes. Chapters IV and V deal with the 
period 1654-1914. These two are mostly 
if not wholly political, as is to be ex- 
pected. “Nationality and Communism in 
the Ukraine (1914~-1939),” the longest 
chapter (pp. 266-344), and “The Eco- 
nomic History of the Ukraine” (Chapter 
VII) from the best part of the book. Es- 
pecially in the latter chapter, Mr. Allen 
disposes of the myth so widely believed 
that the Ukraine was and can be the 
granary of Europe. The book closes with 
a brief “postscript” on the events of 1939- 
1940. 

This book is a good specimen of scholar- 
ship having uneven values. It is not based 
on source material, but is grounded on the 
best published works in several languages. 
The author seems to emulate the fine ex- 
amples set by the scholarly chapters of the 
Cambridge Histories, but his inadequate 
knowledge of the subject betrays imma- 
turity in the general field of history; and 
his burdensome style makes difficult read- 
ing. A comparison of this work with that 
of Hrushevsky’s in translation will readily 
convince the reader on this point. But it 
is hardly fair to compare the work of one 
who is rather new in the field with that of 
a master who has labored throughout his 
long life on the history of his people. Al- 
together, Mr. Allen has produced a good 
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work and has become somewhat a pioneer 
in the field of eastern European history. 
A. O. SARKISSIAN 
Library of Congress 


REvEILLE, THomas. The Spoil of Europe. 
Pp. 344. New York: W. W. Norton & 
Co., Inc., 1941. $2.75. 

Thomas Reveille’s book on The Spoil of 
Europe is one of the most valuable con- 
tributions to the analysis of the Nazi eco- 
nomic system. Yet at the same time, it is 
very misleading. 

The name “Reveille” is a pseudonym, 
and Raymond Gram Swing, the famous 
broadcast commentator, legitimizes the 
book by stating that he knew Mr. Reveille 
for ten years and that he had come to trust 
his judgment. Certainly Mr. Reveille did 
an exceedingly thorough job in compiling 
all available data concerning the function- 
ing of the Nazi state machine. But laws, 
decrees, and ukases are one thing, and exe- 
cution is another. If the German machine 
were as formidable as it sounds on paper 
after reading Mr. Reveille’s book, then we 
could throw up our hands and say with the 
Lindberghs: “Why resist the inevitable?” 

Mr. Raymond Swing himself says in his 
introduction to Mr. Reveille’s book: “It 
would be an error, however, to magnify the 
Nazi achievement by characterizing it as 
showing true. creative genius. The Nazis 
are adapters.” And at that, they are good 
adapters. But they are no supermen, even 
if their leader attempts to make such out 
of them. I grew impatient, therefore, with 
this otherwise excellent book when it tried 
to quote the London Times, this typical 
appeaser paper. The Times on March 7, 
1941, wrote that it would be impossible to 
change Europe back from the present mas- 
tery of the German Herrenvolk. Markets 
lost oversea through the blockade have been 
replaced to the extent of at least 80 per 
cent by increased trade with Europe, wrote 
the Times. I knew Europe after the first 
World War and I saw how quickly things 
changed in another direction. So will it be 
after this war, should the Allies win the 
present struggle. When Mr. Reveille be- 
lieves the Times and other similarly pes- 
simistic reports, I think he is departing 
from the realm of reality. He also com- 
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mits many errors by taking it for granted 
that German economic co-operation with 
the Netherlands, France, and Norway func- 
tions completely in favor of Germany. We 
know that this is not the case. 

But if Mr. Reveille makes such mistakes, 
we must state that he himself pleaded that 
he only wanted to give such facts and fig- 
ures as were available, and desired that the 
reader should draw the necessary conclu- 
sions. Those who have seen the German 
economic machinery at work know that its 
functioning is far from being so exact as 
one would think from reading Mr. Re- 
veille’s book. 

Very valuable is Mr. Reveille’s analysis, 
showing the clear line which connects the 
Nazi experiment with centuries-long Prus- 
sian policy of force and, at the same time, 
with ideas of romantic mystics. The un- 
conditional enslavement of all men in all 
their economic action to a leader has its 
origin in the Prussian philosophy of the 
state, but this economic organization is 
also rooted in Fichte’s “closed economic 
state” idea—the dream of an incurable ro- 
mantic of the nineteenth century. 

Mr. Reveille’s book, despite its above- 
mentioned faults, is probably the most 
valuable and complete analysis of the Nazi 


‘state in its economic manifestations, and 


everyone who wants to know the construc- 
tion of this economic Leviathan must read 
this book. 
M. W. Fopor 
Tllinois Institute of Technology 


LOEWENSTEIN, Karr. Hitlers Germany: 
The Nazi Background to War. 2nd Ed. 
Pp. xx, 230. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1940. $1.75. 

This compact and readable work is a re- 
vised study of the author’s Hitler’s Ger- 
many which originally reached his pub- 
lishers at the very outbreak of the present 
European conflict. It is a scholarly pres- 
entation of the revolutionary structure of 
the Third Reich which was erected upon 
the ruins of the Weimar Republic. More- 
over, it is a reliable manual of the ideolo- 
gies of the Nazis, their symbolism, racial- 
ism, and mass control through emotionalism. 
Although Professor Loewenstein was an 
eyewitness of only the first phase of the 
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1933 revolution, he has made a careful 
study of the works of the principal pro- 
tagonists, the numerous monographs con- 
cerning the transition from democratic po- 
litical institutions to the Fuehrer-Staat with 
its blueprint for European reorganization, 
and finally the analyses of the processes 
which evolved the economic structure of 
National Socialism. 

Hitler’s Germany is divided into five sec- 
tions: National Socialism and the Weimar 
Republic, The Governmental Structure of 
the Third Reich, The Instrumentalities of 
Power, The Nation and the Individual, and 
The Service-State. The first section is de- 
voted to the rise of National Socialism 
within the Weimar Republic, and the po- 
litical evolution of the Third Reich from 
the consolidation of the regime in 1933-34 
through the period of entrenchment in 
1935-36 to the subsequent attempts to re- 
cover world power by well-timed efforts in 
revolutionary diplomacy. The three most 
spectacular events of the internal history 
are listed as: the Reichstag fire of 1933, the 
Purge of 1934, and the Jewish pogroms of 
1938. Section two is an explanation of 
the government without a constitution, the 
position of the Fuehrer and the concentra- 
tion, rather than separation, of power in 
the totalitarian state. Section three deals 
with the one-party state, the concept of 
law and administration of justice. Section 
four contains discussions of the racial myth 
and the Jewish problem. The final section 
presents the regimentation of all German 
citizens through a system of frames of serv- 
ice and the professional organizations of the 
estates. The author rejects the interpreta- 
tion of the National Socialist legal system 
as a dualism which is both arbitrary and 
rational at the same time. While this 
monograph is the most convincing account 
of the National Socialist political institu- 
tions by a former German, it fails really to 
reveal the Nazi.background of war and to 
explain all the chief reasons why war was 
inevitable. 

In his conclusion the author forecasts 
that even if the war continues for years, 
the Nazi regime will not fall through in- 
ternal rebellion or the revolt of conquered 
peoples. “But no dictatorship,” he adds, 
“has ever survived a lost war.” It is, how- 
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ever, questionable if this dictatorship can 
survive even a stalemate, and a definitive 
victory over Soviet Russia and the Anglo- 
Saxon West now seems beyond Germany’s 
power. 
RALPH HAsSwELL Lutz 
Stanford University 


REIMANN, GUENTER. The Myth of the 
Total State. Pp. 284. New York: Wil- 
liam Morrow & Co., Inc., 1941. $2.75. 


This is an immensely deep-furrowing 
analysis of the nature and the origins of 
the catastrophic monopoly state and totali- 
tarian imperialism. Not being a journal- 
istic broadside against the Nazi state, 
cheaply moralizing, but making strenuous 
demands on conscientious thought, the book 
is important for its social analysis and per- 
spective. Having a due regard for the eco- 
nomics of power and its converse, it su- 
perbly analyzes both the old and the new 
aristocracies, 

Old and new imperialisms are among the 
principal topics of the book. The former 
was based on world monopolies and huge 
foreign investments. The latter places the 
whole national economy under state con- 
trol. Before the outbreak of the present 
conflict, Western world supremacy col- 
lapsed; British financial imperialism came 
to an end; and Great Britain’s dominance 
over world trade was destroyed. The pres- 
ent war is a struggle between the old eco- 
nomic imperialism of Britain and a new, 
military, totalitarian imperialism of Ger- 
many. The collapse of German economy 
after the first World War resulted in a 
concentration of a greater share of national 
income in the hands of a few gigantic 
private and national state monopolies, the 
latter organized for the purpose of break- 
ing down the old world order. Great 
Britain, too, encouraged a measure of to- 
talitarianism. Completely transforming pri- 
vate economy into a state-directed war 
economy, the Nazis with the second World 
War initiated a state-organized imperial- 
ism, aiming at a continental autarchy by 
economically enslaving, exploiting, expro- 
priating, controlling, dictating, and plan- 
ning the economies of the conquered Euro- 
pean countries, which are forced to play 
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the role of colonies in a Europe in which 
Germany is the industrial center. 

Reimann’s pluralistic approach to the 
tripartite bureaucratic ruling group of 
party élite, managerial bureaucracy, and 
army, each performing a specialized func- 
tion, happily termed the Ersatz-aristocracy, 
nullifies the high abstractions current con- 
cerning the problem of the Nazi hierarchy. 
These élite castes of the total state, Hitler 
successfully plays against one another. 

The section in which the author equates 
the political methods of the Nazi and 
Soviet total states deserves to be enlarged 
to a book. No comparison is offered, how- 
ever, as to the economies of these states. 
The general picture Reimann draws about 
the essential characteristics of Conserva- 
tive Man, while very suggestive, requires a 
more detailed analysis. By total militariza- 
tion Hitler broke the financial power of 
private banks, abolished private enterprise, 
and established a new pseudo-labor aris- 
tocracy composed of privileged party mem- 
bers, and transformed millions of labors 
into coolies for a new feudal lord. 

A greater abstention from intellectual 
asceticism would have enabled the author 
to sketch the possible immediate future of 
the myth of the total state without nulli- 
fying his scientific ideal. 

HERMAN HAUSHEER 

Lamoni, Iowa 


Sweezy, Maxine Y. The Structure of the 
Nazi Economy. Pp. xvi, 255. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1941. $3.00. 

Monograph No. 4 of the “Harvard Stud- 
ies in Monopoly and Competition,” a series 
on selected aspects of these two general 
problems, is the first to deal with the state 
monopoly of the economy of a whole coun- 
try. One could ask whether we still speak 
of scientific, structural principles of a na- 
tional economy, when the Third Reich’s 
recovery program developed as early as 
1934 into a tremendous preparation for 
totalitarian war. Indeed, the author says 
in her introduction that the secret of Hit- 
ler’s “successes” lies in the total co-ordina- 
tion of Germany’s entire man power and 
natural resources—of capital and labor, of 
producer and consumer, of men, women, 
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and youth—for warlike enterprise. ‘Not 
in economic planning to raise the level of 
income for the enrichment of the people 
but in economic regimentation for military 
victory is to be found the distinguishing 
characteristic of the Nazi economy.” 

Let us try, nevertheless, to find the na- 
ture and the forms of this Nazi economy, 
according to Mrs. Sweezy, an instructor in 
economics at Vassar College, who spent 
some time in the Reich to observe the op- 
eration of the Nazi system and to collect 
material for this doctoral dissertation. 

In eleven chapters and thirty-two tables 
based mostly on German official (and there- 
fore to be used carefully and critically) 
statistics, the writer gives an analysis of 
the “economic anatomy” of the so-called 
“new order.” (The reviewer would warn 
that this does not mean an orderly politi- 
cal scheme, but forcibly imposed domina- 
tion of an alleged élite over a socially in- 
ferior majority.) 

Interesting and instructive for the un- 
derstanding of contemporary world events 
is the first chapter, “War Economics in 
Peace Times,” where, in spite of euphe- 
mistic propaganda names—policy for the 
revival of private initiative, work creation 
and other remedies against unemployment 
—the two Four-Year Plans are described as 
economic restrictions in the life of indi- 
viduals and economic preparedness for war. 
The most significant part of the book prob- 
ably (the publishers themselves believe so) 
is the last chapter, “National Income, Con- 
sumption, and Social Welfare,” a study of 
distribution of wealth and earnings before 
and after the advent of Nazism. Compar- 
ing a year of prosperity (1929) and a year 
of depression (1932) with the prewar years 
of the Nazi regime (1933-38), the author 
puts special emphasis on the fact that there 
are specific social classes whose economic 
position has deteriorated since 1933, an in- 
creased share of national income going to 
big businessmen, entrepreneurs, and rentiers. 
Very low wage rates, together with taxes 
and compulsory contributions, have sub- 
stantially affected workers and farmers. 
“Steady improvement of living standards,” 
which the Nazis claim, is true only for those 
receiving large incomes; their percentage 
has augmented, if we consult Dr. Sweezy’s 
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authentic charts. She even compares the 
profits of National Socialist Party mem- 
bers “to the loot and booty of feudal robber 
barons”! 

The conclusions of the thesis under re- 
view are called “The Power of the Sword,” 
implying that the significance of the Nazi 
economy cannot be determined by mere 
description of its structure. A closer de- 
pendence between state and business was 
one of the profound effects of the last 
World War, as Maxine Y. Sweezy points 
out, nowhere reaching a state supremacy 
over private economy, however, as in cor- 
- porative countries. Although the parallel 
between the regulation machinery under 
German dictatorship and the “bureaucrati- 
zation” of Italy’s economy is absolutely 
correct, we cannot see how price control 
established by the Nazis is “similar in many 
respects” to the industrial policy of the 
American N.R.A.; the latter did not aim 
at autarky. Self-sufficiency in food and 
materials in Hitler Germany and militari- 
zation of unemployed masses required sup- 
port of heavy industry and protection of 
large agricultural estates of the so-called 
“Junkers.” (The Junkers, incidentally, di- 
rectly brought about the chancellorship of 
their ‘confidant Papen, the resignation of 
Schleicher’s cabinet, an opponent of the 
racketeering East Prussian landowners, and 
the entrusting of a demagogue with the 
prime-minister charge by Hindenburg, an- 
other landed property aristocrat.) 

Here are the author’s final remarks, to 
which we have nothing to add: 

The short-run achievement of the Nazis 
is evident. The use of moral and ma- 
terial resources has yielded impressive re- 
sults. The highly imperialistic character 
of the Nazi system arrives at completeness 
in its economic sphere. However, tyranny 
in the age of machines presages the con- 
tinuation of an economic system which is 
basically decadent—though initially empiri- 
cal and aggressive in war. 

PAUL UCKER 

San Francisco 


LUCKAU, ALMA. The German Delegation 
at the Paris Peace Conference. Pp. xv, 
522. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1941. $5.00. 
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The Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace has rendered a most valu- 
able service to historical scholarship by 
presenting in a number of volumes treatises 
dealing with the Paris Peace Conference of 
1919. Dr. Luckau has now presented in a 
comprehensive and competent volume the 
documents concerning the activities of the 
German delegation at the Paris Peace Con- 
ference. She was fortunate in having the 
help of Dr. Walter Simons, the former 
Chief Justice of Germany and Commis- 
sioner-General of the German delegation at 
Versailles, His letters to his wife written 
from Versailles from April 30 to June 12, 
1919, are translated in this volume, and 
offer one of its most interesting parts. 

The volume contains an introduction of 
about 110 pages, which tells the story from 
October 3, 1918 to June 23, 1919 from the 
point of view of the German preparations 
for the Peace Conference, and the attitude 
of the German delegates at the Peace Con- 
ference itself. The documentary part con- 
tains seventy different documents. Some 
of these documents are presented here for 
the first time. Many of them are presented 
for the first time in the English language, 
in the author’s translation. It is interesting 
to note that Dr. Simons wrote from Ver- 
sailles on June 12, 1919, “Italy is waiting 
for the first opportunity to join with us, 
and trembles Jest we sign. Japan has, in- 
directly, given us warning not to sign, be- 
cause she needs us later.” 

Professor Shotwell has written an impor- 
tant foreword to the book, rightly pointing 
out our indebtedness to Dr. Luckau’s long 
and arduous research in preparation of the 
volume. Much in it will interest the reader 
today in a different way than it would have 
interested him twelve or fifteen years ago. 

Hans KOHN 

Smith College 


Orson, ALMA Luise. Scandinavia: The 
Background for Neutrality. Pp. 348. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1940. 
$2.50. 

Writing with her usual ease, the author 
presents a well-rounded treatment of the 
Scandinavian lands. Their people, institu- 
tions, ways of doing things, and ways of 
looking at things have not often found more 
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sympathetic treatment. Indeed, the general 


reader could hardly wish for a more read- 


able book on the peoples of the North. 


-That it is pitched in a markedly personal . 
_ key, and properly belongs in the category 5 


of well-written travel descriptioùs ` ‘rather 
than under the heading of wwell-roundéd 


treatises, may enhance its appeal for mafiy’: 


readers. 

Two sections of the book are devoted to 
what might be called a discussion of certain 
general aspects of Scandinavia as a whole, 
and five parts contain more detailed treat- 
ments of Sweden, Denmark, Norway, Fin- 
land, and Iceland. Historical backgrounds, 
economic development, trends in literature 
and the arts, politics and government, lead- 
ing personalities, inter-Scandinavian rela- 
tions and relations with the outside world, 
the expanding social and economic democ- 
racies of these nations, and many other im- 
portant matters are touched upon. To be 
sure, much of the treatment is superficial, 
but many of the evaluations and conclu- 
sions are eminently sound. Speaking in 
broad terms, it is evident that the author 
knows Sweden best, and moves on partly 
unfamiliar ground when describing the rest 
of Scandinavia. This probably accounts 
for some of the historical lapses and ex- 
plains such puzzles as the reference to a 
sixteenth-century Finnish Senate, the wrong 
dating of the Stauning ministry, the “new 
Senate Building” in Helsinki, the treatment 
of the language problem in Norway, and 
others. The story told is also occasionally 
marred, in the reviewer’s opinion, by asides 
and philosophizing that add little or nothing 
to that better understanding of the Scandi- 
navian peoples in America toward which 
Miss Olson has made an important con- 
tribution for well over a decade. 

Jonn H. WUORINEN 

Columbia University 


Corry, Atpert B. The Crisis of 1830- 
1842 in Canadian-American Relations. 
Pp. xvii, 203. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1941. $2.50. 

Americans and Canadians love to talk 
about their “unguarded border” and the 
more than a century and a quarter of peace 
which they have enjoyed since the close of 
the War of 1812. As a matter of fact, it 
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. has been a peace with plenty of friction. 


Only. the sober second thought of those re- 
sponsible for affairs in England, Canada, 
and the’ United States prevented an appeal 
to’ the sword on several occasions which 


„were ‘eventually liquidated by friendly 
negotiation.. 
.to 1842 were among the most critical in all 


The dozen years from 1830 


the long years of Canadian-American re- 
lations. 

Dr. Cory begins with an introductory 
survey of the years from 1830 to 1837, but 
the greater part of his narrative covers the 
five years from the outbreak of the Ca- 
nadian rebellion of 1837 to the Webster- 
Ashburton Treaty. The rebellion was not 
the result of a deliberately tyrannical Brit- 
ish policy, but rather of the misgovernment 
and incompetence of governing oligarchies 
in Quebec and Toronto. It was an abortive 
affair, misguided by a small minority of 
zealots, but it brought significant reforms 
in the government of British North Amer- 
ica and in imperial policy. 

The rebellion precipitated border disturb- 
ances and filibustering by secret societies 
operating from the United States. Ameri- 
can borderers were openly recruited for 
invasions of Canada, and these attacks re- 
sulted in casualty lists .of killed and 
wounded, and scores of prisoners whose 
punishment provoked further international 
friction. The border unrest and brawling 
was complicated by boundary disputes, 
such as the Aroostook War between Maine 
and New Brunswick. Expansionists in the 
United States talked boldly of annexing 
Canada, convinced that her destiny was 
independence from Great Britain. The 
Caroline affair led to the arrest and trial of 
McLeod in the New York courts. Great 
Britain insisted upon his release without 
trial, and made the issue one of national 
honor. The necessity to strengthen the 
military and naval forces along the border 
threatened to terminate or at least seri- 
ously modify the Rush-Bagot Agreement of 
1817, and in the background there was al- 
ways the fear of an Anglo-American war. 
When President Van Buren asked Congress 
to revise the American neutrality laws, the 
issue became a matter of partisan political 
debate. Finally, through the co-operation 
of American and Canadian military and 
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civilian authorities, sober reflection in both’ 


countries, and expert handling of border 
incidents by Lord Durham and General 
Scott, peaceful, if not altogether cordial, 
relations were restored, The period of fric- 
tion and danger ended -with, the Webster- 


Ashburton Treaty, a notable triumph of 


honorable diplomacy which was intended 
to liquidate the remaining difficulties be- 
tween Canada, England, and the United 
States. i 

Dr. Corey writes clearly and with schol- 
arly accuracy and detachment. From his 
study of the original sources, he has been 
able to add new details. By his liberal use 
of newspapers and legislative debates, he 
has been able to portray public opinion in 
Canada and the United States, and par- 
ticularly the hearsay evidence, prejudice, 
and imperfect knowledge upon which it was 
based. There is a good bibliography and 
five excellent black-and-white maps. 

CARL WITTKE 
Oberlin College 


CARLYLE, A. J. Political Liberty. Pp. viii, 
220. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1941. $3.25. 


“There is a vulgar opinion,” writes Mr. 
Carlyle in the Introduction to his small 
volume, “that the conception of Political 
Liberty, however important it may have 
been in Athens and Republican Rome, dis- 
appeared in the period of the Roman Em- 
pire and in the Middle Ages, and has only 
been recovered in the last two centuries. 
There are even some who think that the 
pursuit of Political Liberty is only a pass- 
ing phase, an abnormal development, and 
that all that is needed for the development 
of civilization is authority and force.” Mr. 
Carlyle writes in the midst of war. He 
is aware of the importance of ideas as 
weapons. His book is militant scholarship. 
The object of his attack, though he does 
not specifically mention his adversary, is 
Twentieth-Century Absolutism. 

Mr. Carlyle’s strategy is to take and de- 
stroy not the main position of the defenders 
of absolutist theory, but the subordinate 
earthworks of those members of the intel- 
ligentsia who identify “Liberalism” with the 
nineteenth century. These writers put their 
emphasis upon the point that, though the 
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political liberty of the nineteenth century 
was a happy, sometimes almost an idyllic, 
episode in the history of Western civiliza- 
tion it was, nonetheless, a departure from a 
norm. This norm was expressed in the 
Romar Empire, the Middle Ages, and the 


‘absolutism of the seventeenth and eight- 


eenth centuries. Such a premise leads to 
the conclusion that twentieth-century abso- 
lutism represents a return to a normal state 
in human affairs. Such a drift of ideas has 
sometimes been found in the writings of 
disheartened or frightened advocates of po- 
litical liberty. The sound of battle rings 
in Mr. Carlyle’s concluding sentences. 
They contain the substance and mood of 
what he has to say. 

“The French Revolution may then be 
said to represent the continuity of political 
principles which can be recognized in the 
history of the Middle Ages, and in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. No 
doubt the absolute monarchies of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries seemed for 
a time to have interrupted this continuity, 
but the interruption was superficial, ab- 
normal, and short-lived. The older and 
more normal political principles over- 
powered the attempt to establish absolut- 
ism in England, and, even where they 
temporarily succeeded, the older tradition 
of the authority of the community sur- 
vived. No doubt the French Revolution 
was violent, and in its very violence 
brought about a reaction to absolutism in 
the Empire of Napoleon. But this also 
was only temporary, and the normal de- 
velopment of the political civilization of 
Europe was resumed in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, nor is there any serious reason to 
think that this has ceased because some 
politically undeveloped countries have not 
been able to keep pace with it.” 

The emphasis of the book is naturally 
upon the political theory of the Middle 
Ages, a field in which Mr. Carlyle’s scholar- 
ship is pre-eminent. His basic contention 
is that modern political liberty stems from 
two concepts of the medieval man: first, 
that political authority derives immediately 
from the community, and, second, that the 
law is supreme over all persons in positions 
of power. His argument that this basic 
philosophy of political liberty persisted 
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without an important break through the 
period of seventeenth- and eighteenth-cen- 
tury absolutism is well supported and, to 
the present reviewer, conclusive. With all 
its militancy of purpose, this book is pri- 
marily scholarship. It will stand as a use- 
ful contribution after the present unhappy 
controversies have receded into history. 

RALPH H. GABRIEL 

Yale University 


Dewey, Jonn, and Horace M. KALLEN 
(Eds.). The Bertrand Russell Case. Pp. 
227. New York: Viking Press, Inc., 
1941. $2.50. 

Since Henry Dunster was dismissed from 
the headship of Harvard about three hun- 
dred years ago for expressing his doubt 
about the efficacy of infant baptism, ques- 
tions of academic freedom have often 
arisen in higher education in this country. 
In the time of Dunster, theology repre- 
sented the center of intellectual (or emo- 
tional) gravity in this country as in west- 
ern Europe. This center shifted later to 
politics, later still to the warfare between 
science and theology, and in more recent 
times to theories of economics. The row 
which Dunster made caused almost as 
much excitement around Cambridge in the 
seventeenth century as would be caused to- 
day if President Conant were to invite 
Joseph Stalin to give the commencement 
address and receive an honorary degree 
from the most eminent higher educational 
institution in the United States. 

The present book relates the story of 
the “most notorious abuse of academic 
freedom,” by nine eminent scholars who 
present the “facts,” puncture “the judicial 
decision responsible for the disgrace,” and 
bare “the evils of a system that made the 
Case possible.” We are also told that this 
is “a record to be pondered and heeded if 
free thought is to be conserved.” Titles of 
the chapter headings, in addition to the 
Introduction by John Dewey and the Fore- 
word by Albert C. Barnes, include “Behind 
the Bertrand Russell Case” (by Horace M. 
Kallen), “Social Realities versus Police 
Court Fictions” (by John Dewey), “Trial 
by Ordeal, New Style” (by Walton H. 
Hamilton), “A Scandalous Denial of Jus- 
tice” (by Morris R. Cohen), “The Attitude 
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of the Episcopal Church” (by Guy Emery 
Shipler), “The College, the Community, 
and the ‘Bertrand Russell Case” (by Yer- 
vant H. Krikorian), “The Case as a School 
Administrator Sees It” (by Carleton Wash- 
burne), and “The General Pattern” (by 
Sidney Hook). In the appendix may be 
found the decision of Justice McGeehan 
and a statement of The Committee on Cul- 
tural Freedom. Readers of the book will 
find it helpful to read the decision of the 
court before reading what the nine eminent 
scholars say about the case. 

Dr. Dewey says that the case, which 
stirred academic circles so violently in 1940 
when Russell’s contract to teach at the Col- 
lege of the City of New York was canceled, 
is legally closed, but that the issue under- 
lying the case “is no more settled than the 
Dred Scott Case settled the slavery issue.” . 
The eminent philosopher seems to be con- 
vinced that “the turgid rhetoric” and “the 
dishonest abuse” engaged in during the 
legal controversy “for reaction and intoler- 
alice” may possibly create “a long black 
period in our intellectual life.” Whatever 
the merits of the case, this book on it ap- 
pears to reveal a bit of unrestraint; how- 
ever, the story of the case does not leave 
the Board of Higher Education and the 
Mayor of the City of New York blameless. 

In this book you can learn about the trial 
and death of Socrates, and see Russell com- 
pared, by implication at least, with Galileo, 
John Huss, Bruno, Servetus, and other 
martyrs. And Mr. Kallen says that the 
issue, which seemed to be so novel to 
Bishop Manning, “has been opened since 
Jesus of Nazareth opened it against the 
Temple Priestcraft of Judea 2000 years 
ago.” 

Despite its numerous scholarly detours, 


-it is an interesting book. Perhaps the most 


disturbing aspect of the case is the inter- 
ference by the court with the action of the 
Board of Education. 
Encar W. KNIGHT 
University of North Carolina 


Zink, Harorp, and Taytor Core (Eds.). 
Government in Wartime Europe. Pp. x, 
249. New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 
1941. $2.00. 


A group of nine scholars, working under 
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the direction of Harold Zink and Taylor 
Cole, have prepared this account of gov- 
ernment in wartime Europe while the 
events are fresh, even if all the sources of 
information are not available. The pur- 
pose of the book, according to the editors, 
is to make available to students in Ameri- 
can universities a survey of current affairs. 
The editors make no pretense of providing 
summaries of all relevant and significant 
material, but they assert that the contribu- 
tors are “as competent both from a schol- 
arly standpoint and from familiarity with 
current European affairs as anyone in the 
United States.” Perhaps they are. Ap- 
parently, only Ronhovde has had oppor- 
tunity to make firsthand studies on the 
scene since the war started. The chief 
sources of materials are books and articles, 
newspapers, official statements (especially 
in the chapters on Russia, Germany, and 
Italy), and a minute amount of personal 
observation. The material on the Balkans 
and the Scandinavian countries is very 
skimpy, which in the case of the Balkans 
may be accounted for by the almost entire 
absence of any satisfactory news. On the 
whole, the book gives some useful informa- 
tion on the external changes in govern- 
mental organization and policy which have 
taken place since September 1939. I do 
not think, however, that this work will be 
of much service to those who write the 
final, definitive volume on the impact of 
the war on Europe. Naturally, if the same 
scholars perform this more ambitious task, 
their earlier efforts will have spared them 
much labor. Although newspapers have 
been heavily levied upon, this work is un- 
questionably more accurate, more thought- 
fully integrated and summarized, than any 
of the current crop of observations by 
journalists. 

As to the message the book conveys, the 
two chapters on Britain present us with a 
picture of confusion. There is no agree- 
ment between Chase and Wickwar as to 
the future of Britain, except that there will 
be diversity. Marx has stated in a masterly 
fashion the possible culmination of the 


Nazi drive for world domination. I can- 
not reproduce it here. If you want to 
know what it is, get the book! Hazard 


and Ebenstein decline to hazard any guesses 
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as to the future of Russia and Italy. Hein- 
berg, Roucek, and Ronhovde give us only 
the bare facts about what has happened in 
France, the Balkans, and Scandinavia. 
Roy V. PEEL 
Indiana University 


West, W. Resp. The Federal Govern- 
ment of the United States. Pp. x, 605. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1941. 
$3.25. 


This is another textbook on American 
national government. Those already avail- 
able represent a considerable number of 
ways of dealing with the subject, and the 
limits of inventiveness seem to have been 
reached. Since American government as a 
going concern is an extremely complicated 
affair, it is perhaps just as well that Pro- 
fessor West does not attempt any very 
distinctive treatment of the subject in a 
book intended for beginners. Though the 
arrangement of the chapters is somewhat 
different from that found in other texts— 
e.g., Citizenship and the party system are 
both discussed later than is common—all 
the usual categories are covered briefly and 
systematically. 

About two-thirds of the book is con- 
cerned with the machinery of the national 
government, though in some of the chap- 
ters in this portion the author shows by his 
use of illustrations that in practice no 
clear-cut distinction can be made between 
structure and function. It is unfortunate, 
however, that what the government does 
has to be dealt with rather sketchily in the 
eleven chapters devoted to functions. In 
a few cases these are little more than brief 
catalogues of legal powers—far too little 
to give a clear picture of government in 
action. This is true also of the chapter on 
the President, where the author largely 
contents himself with an examination of 
the legal and constitutional sources of the 
President’s powers, and fails to indicate 
sufficiently the importance of extralegal 
factors. On the other hand, such chapters 
as those on individual rights, due process of 
law, and interstate commerce seem to the 
reviewer to be admirable in the concrete- 
ness of their illustrations, allowance being 
made for their necessary brevity in a book 
of this sort. 
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The book is considerably shorter than 
most college texts, does little philosophizing, 
is not cumbered with footnotes, and should 
serve acceptably in a semester introductory 
course. 

LANE W. LANCASTER 

University of Nebraska 


Prescott, ARTHUR T. Drafting the Fed- 
eral Constitution. Pp. xix, 838. Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 

* 1941. $5.50. 

Mr. Prescott has made a useful con- 
tribution in arranging under subject ,head- 
ings the materials contained in Madison’s 
famous Notes of Debates in the Convention 
of 1787. Notes having to do with a par- 
ticular portion of the finished Constitution 
are brought together in one place by the 
compiler, and each note is given a mar- 
ginal chronological identification. The stu- 
dent is thus enabled to get an unbroken 
record of debates on each part of the final 
instrument. Mr. Prescott has based his 
compilation upon previously published edi- 
tions of Madison’s Notes, and he has taken 
such editorial liberties as he thought would 
make for greater clarity, but never, so far 
as this reviewer has discovered, to the ex- 
tent of changing a word in the record. In 
the compiler’s introductory remarks, how- 
ever, it is at times difficult to know what is 
taken from the records and what is Mr. 
Prescott’s own words; for quoted material 
is not always placed within quotation 
marks, 

Since this compilation is limited to Madi- 
son’s Notes, it cannot be used as a substi- 
tute for the Hunt and Scott, the Tansill, 
or, more particularly, the Farrand edition 
of the records of the Convention. The 
latter contains the official Journal, and the 
notes of Madison, Hamilton, McHenry, 
Mason, King, Paterson, and Yates, all 
brought together chronologically. It is to 
be regretted that Mr. Prescott’s compila- 
tion, arranged so helpfully by topics, did 
not include the notes of all the delegates. 
For the general student, however, the work 
under review is adequate. 

This reviewer doubts the appropriate- 
ness of the compiler’s much-used words 
“bifurcated” and “bifurcation,” when used 
to describe the creation of the federal two- 
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house legislature. There could have been 
a “bifurcated” legislature only had there 
been a nonbifurcated legislature before. 
But the framers of the Constitution did not 
create a unicameral legislature and then 
bifurcate it; nor did they bifurcate the 
unicameral legislature of the Confedera- 
tion. The Convention created a bicameral 
legislature, but for‘ some reason the com- 
piler avoids the use of the word “bi- 
cameral,” a generally used and historically 
accurate term. 

In a compilation of this sort, the index is 
a matter of the first importance. Mr. 
Prescott’s index is arranged, in the main, 
by names of delegates to the Convention. 
This is a helpful arrangement for the stu- 
dent who wishes to follow the constitu- 
tional views of a particular delegate; but 
if it is a subject, not a delegate, in which 
he is primarily interested, the index will 
offer him but little if any help. For ex- 
ample, if he wishes to trace the Conven- 
tion’s views on control over foreign affairs, 
he will find no main-entry in the index to 
assist him. This means that he must use 
the table of contents as a guide, or seek out 
the page references for “foreign affairs” 
under the names of all the delegates from 
Baldwin to Yates. 

Much industry, patience, and skill have 
gone into this compilation, and it should 
greatly facilitate the study of the forma- 
tion of the Constitution. Mr. Prescott has 
placed students deeply in his debt. 

JENNINGS B. SANDERS 

University of Tennessee 


Corwin, Epwarp S. Constitutional Revo- 
lution, Ltd. Pp. xiv, 121. Claremont, 
Calif.: The Associated Colleges, 1941. 
$2.00. 

This little book comprises three lectures 
given at the Claremont Colleges, in Cali- 
fornia, in January 1941. They present in 
Professor Corwin’s best manner his ap- 
praisal of the fundamental changes em- 
bodied in the group of decisions of the 
Supreme Court beginning in 1873, changes 
to which he applies the engaging title, 
Constitutional Revolution, Ltd. The first 
chapter deals with “Judicial Choices in 
Constitutional Interpretation.” Constitu- 
tional law consists of a “number of state- 
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ments concerning the interpretation of the 
Constitution of the United States which 
have received the sanction of the United 
States Supreme Court when passing upon 
questions of the rightful scope of the na- 
tional and/or state legislative power.” 
These’ statements are “generally quite 
vague” and “can frequently be arranged in 
pairs of contradictories or antinomies,” with 
the result that the Court can lay its hands 
upon perfectly good constitutional law to 
support almost any decision which its view 
of public policy may dictate. This is 
shown in the Court’s interpretation of the 
“necessary and proper” clause, the “su- 
premacy” clause, the “general welfare” 
clause, the commerce clause, and the due 
process clauses. Thus the Court was able 
to approach the constitutional problems 
presented by the New Deal with an equip- 
ment of constitutional doctrine which per- 
mitted it to “translate into juridical idiom 
almost any result which it might decide to 
be for the best interest of the country.” 

The second chapter, “The New Deal in 
Court,” comments on the decisions invali- 
dating major New Deal legislation, and the 
judicial about-face in 1937 in the Wagner 
and Social Security Act cases, the Minimum 
Wage case, and others, through which the 
Court finally upheld the basic validity of 
the New Deal program. It was able at all 
points to rely upon appropriate precedents 
to justify its change of heart. 

The third chapter deals with “Dissolving 
Concepts.” The concepts which Professor 
Corwin feels are dissolving fall in three 
groups. First, the concept of laissez faire 
has given way to the theory of ever broad- 
ening governmental functions. Second, the 
concept of a competitive, if not an actually 
antagonistic, federalism, which views the 
states and the Federal Government as natu- 
ral enemies each crouching to spring upon 
the other, has been replaced by the con- 
cept of a friendly and co-operative fed- 
eralism, under which, however, there is 
an inevitable aggrandizement of national 
power. Similarly, the concept of the sepa- 
ration of powers has lost any really sharp 
edges, and no longer prevents convenient 
interchanges of authority among the three 
major departments. Third, by a sort of 
judicial self-abnegation, the Court’s own 
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power of judicial review seems to be fall- 
ing into a “highly deliquescent state.” 
This is to be seen in the increasing reluc- 
tance of the Court to invalidate laws under 
the due process clauses, or even to inter- 
vene in behalf of the civil liberties of the 
citizen as in the recent Jehovah’s Witnesses 
case. On this interesting case Professor 
Corwin observes: “But even more distaste- 
ful than the ruling itself is Justice Frank- 
furter’s smug assumption that the Court is 
the happy possessor of a patent formula 
which enables it in cases like this to dis- 
pense with exercising its own judgment.” 
He appears in this Jast section to be justi- 
fying the much criticized title of his bril- 
liant little volume of 1934 which he called 
“The Twilight of the Supreme Court.” 
Penetrating analysis, wise appraisal, and 
lucid exposition of American constitutional 
development make this an important book. 
RosBert E. CUSHMAN 
Cornell University 


CHurcH, WILLIAM Farr. Constitutional 
Thought in Sixteenth-Century France. 
Pp. 360. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1941. $3.75. 

This monograph is a contribution to the 
Harvard Historical Studies prepared under 
the acknowledged assistance of Professor 
C. H. McIlwain. We believe that it is the 
first heir of the author’s invention. It is 
a book not only of great promise but of 
considerable achievement, and Professor 
MclIlwain need not be ashamed of his en- 
couragement and help. 

Mr. Church traces with care the progress 
of French constitutional ideas through the 
sixteenth century to their evolution in the 
principles of absolutism. He divides the 
treatment into six chapters: Claude de 
Seyssel and the Corporate State; the 
Apologies for Absolutism; the Theory of 
the French Constitution; the King and the 
Subjects; the Political Theory of Guy 
Coquille; and the Theory of Absolutism. 
As the author points out, the examination 
of legal theory predominates throughout 
the monograph, and from this point of 
view the study is one in jurisprudence in 
the Anglo-American sense of that word. 
Jurists and lawyers will especially appreci- 
ate the estimate of Bodin, whose principles, 
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culminating in John Austin, so long ruled 
in the theory of sovereignty. 

Mr. Church has read widely and with 
discrimination. On the whole, he is the 
master and not the servant of his material. 
The style, if not distinguished, is clear and 
practical. The treatise is one which will 
repay reading by jurist, lawyer, historian, 
and political scientist, as a comprehensive 
view in English of the French legal theory. 
It is well fortified by notes and references. 
There is a suggestive bibliography and a de- 
tailed index. ` 

W. P. M. KENNEDY 

University of Toronto 


RusH, Joun A. The City-County Con- 
solidated. Pp. 413. Los Angeles: The 
Author (121 S. Hudson Ave.), 1941. 
$4.00. ‘ 


This book is a labor of love, since it deals 
with a subject in which the author has 
been deeply interested for half a century. 
Mr. Rush’s support of worthy civic causes 
is not of the armchair variety; on the con- 
trary, he is a veteran fighter for govern- 
mental reforms, particularly city-county 
consolidation. As a member of the Colo- 
rado state senate, he drafted the constitu- 
tional amendment of 1902 creating the 
consolidated City and County of Denver. 
He was vice-chairman of the Denver char- 
ter convention of 1903 and later served as 
district attorney. In 1921 he moved to 
Los Angeles, where he was vice-chairman 
of the Citizens’ Committee on Govern- 
mental Reorganization (1935-36). 

According to the author, the problem of 
city-county consolidation can be understood 
only against the larger historical background 
of local government. He therefore devotes 
two chapters to the development of local 
institutions in Great Britain, with particu- 
lar reference to the English county 
boroughs and the Scottish royal and parlia- 
mentary burghs. (He also mentions the 
Stadtkreise in Germany, but does not deal 
with them.) Five chapters are then given 
to the general aspects of American local 
government. Mr. Rush is a strong cham- 
pion of self-government and home rule, and 
quotes with approval Judge Cooley’s fa- 
mous dictum that “local government is a 
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matter of absolute right; and the state-can- 
not take it away.” 

` For the student of political science, the 
most valuable portions of the volume are 
the nine chapters dealing with American 
examples of city-county consolidation or 
city-county separation—the cities of Vir- 
ginia, New York City, New Orleans, Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, San Francisco, St. Louis, 
Denver, and Honolulu. Each chapter is a 
history in itself, with full citation of rele- 
vant constitutional and statutory provisions 
and decisions of courts. Writing as a 
lawyer, Mr. Rush naturally gives much 
space to the legal considerations involved. 
The subject is one which inherently bristles 
with legal difficulties—difficulties which 
have been greatly increased by “termite 
politicians” and “shameful political courts.” 
The author uses vigorous language in his 
denunciations, and indeed his crusading 
indignation is merited by the record. ‘The 
Theft of a State” (pp. 367 ff.) is a most 
illuminating account of Colorado politics 
in 1904-5 by one who was in the thick of 
the fray. 

‘Viewed as a whole, The City-County 
Consolidated is the brief of an advocate 
rather than an impartial study. The ad- 
vantages of consolidation are too much 
taken for granted. In particular, the finan- 
cial results should have been more care- 
fully and critically analyzed. Mr. Rush 
recognizes that there are other approaches 
to the governmental problems of metro- 
politan areas, but these are summarily dis- 
missed with unfavorable comment. Not- 
withstanding these shortcomings, Mr. Rush 
has produced an extremely useful book 
which may be read with profit by all those 
who, with de Tocqueville, hold that mu- 
nicipal institutions are “the strength of 
free nations.” 

Rocer H. WELLS 

Bryn Mawr College 


Mason, ALpHEUS THomas. Bureaucracy 
Convicts Itself. Pp. 224. New York: 
The Viking Press, 1941. $2.50. 

On May 25, 1940, the Saturday Evening 
Post carried an article by Secretary of the 
Interior Harold L. Ickes, entitled “Not 
Guilty,” in which Mr. Ickes revived the 
Ballinger controversy of 1909-10, reviewed 
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the record, and exonerated his predecessor 
of President Taft's day. The writing of 
this article in which the former “Bull 
Mooser” reversed his position and went 
over to defend Ballinger is said to have 
been not unrelated to the fact that Mr. 
Gifford Pinchot wes a leader in the fight to 
prevent the Department of the Interior 
from annexing the Forest Service in the 
reorganization of 1939-40. In any case, 
Professor Mason, the outstanding Ameri- 
can authority on the thought and works of 
Louis Brandeis, one-time prosecutor of 
Ballinger, was quick to defend both Bran- 
deis and Mr. Pinchot. The result is this 
lucid, vigorous, and at some points dra- 
matic review of the whole controversy over 
conservation that helped to wreck the Taft 
Administration. The work is rather short 
for a book and long for a pamphlet, but it 
is in the best pamphleteering tradition. 
Professor Mason draws from the Bal- 
linger-Pinchot controversy certain conclu- 
sions of wider interest. He presents it as 
an illuminating episode in the transition 
from the exploitation of natural resources 
by wealthy private groups and individuals 
to a policy of conservation in the public 
interest. On one side he sees private and 
corporate wealth seeking to monopolize re- 
sources by a variety of devices, including 
political favoritism and pressures, smug 
assertion of high motives and strict legal- 
ity, and attempts to gain their ends by 
secrecy and suppression of public discus- 
sion. On the other side he views the sub- 
ordinate public official, responsible for pro- 
tecting the public interest, yet caught in a 
vast and changing administrative hierarchy, 
and unable at times to perform his legal 
and moral duty without both antagonizing 
his superiors and endangering his own po- 
sition. Such was the case of Louis R. 
Glavis, who had to let himself be sacrificed 
in order to shock the country into a reali- 
zation of its true interests. Indeed, the 
author concurs in the words of Brandeis, 
who, in closing the argument in the Bal- 
linger case, asserted: “We are not dealing 
here with a question of the conservation of 
natural resources merely; it is the con- 
servation and development of the indi- 
vidual; it is the conservation of democ- 
racy; it is the conservation of manhood.” 


‘tackled in separate studies. 
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All in all, this little book is an important 
and interesting case study in politics, pub- 
lic administration, democracy, and the 
frailties and strengths of human character. 

WILLIAM ANDERSON 

University of Minnesota 


Howarp, Mayne S. Principles of Public 
Finance. Pp. vii, 438. Chicago: Com- 
merce Clearing House, 1940. $5.00. 
The author of this book is the retired 

Director of Research and Statistics for the 

New York State Tax Commission, and the 

organizer of the remarkable co-operative 

effort which produced Tax Systems. 

The book is strongly marked by certain 
fundamentals. In his political theory the 
author may be described as a Jeffersonian, 
and in his economic theory, a Smithian. 
On the side of method, he stresses the need 
for research and, whenever possible, meas- 
urement. He recommends the objectivity 
and the analytic spirit of the engineer and 
the accountant. 

The author presents a notably fresh ex- 
position, especially of taxation, which 
heavily dominates the book. His discus- 
sion of property as a tax base is excep- 
tionally acute. In a stimulating analysis 
he distinguishes a variety of abilities to pay 
taxes. The ability which supports the gaso- 
line tax he holds to be the reduced costs of 
operating a motor vehicle on good roads. 
Another contribution is his enumeration of 
the factors that affect the incidence of 
taxes. His ideas are generally stated in 
lean; sinewy language seasoned with a tart 
humor. 

These characteristics sometimes react 
hurtfully. The dissection of the social se- . 
curity program illustrates what most read- 
ers will hope to prove an excessive distrust 
of government. The author’s eagerness for 
measurement leads him into a thankless 
effort to measure man’s warlike proclivities. 
The aim at terseness sometimes produces 
elliptical language. 

The book makes room for subjects like 
the stabilization of business activity, better 
On the other 
hand, it gives no rounded idea of the prob- 
lems in assessing real estate. It disregards 
use taxes and only mentions the taxation 
of unincorporated business. The book has 
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no bibliography, but interestingly urges the 
reading of at least one other volume on 
public finance. 

The standard of accuracy is high, barring 
an occasional exception like the definition 
of capital gains (p. 161) as including the 
income of an author or inventor derived 
from years of work but realized in a single 
year. As a rule the reasoning is close, al- 
though (for example) the argument on the 
incidence ‘of pay-roll taxes (pp. 205-6) as- 
serts first shifting to workers, then in- 
ability to shift except.through substituting 
machinery. 

The author presents his book as a first 
draft to be replaced by a co-operative text. 
But just as it stands, it is a distinct con- 
tribution to the literature of the field. 
Every student of public finance can read 
and re-read it with profit. 

RICHARD A. GIRARD 

New York University ` 


VILLARD, Henry Hitcarp. Deficit Spend- 
ing and the National Income. Pp. xviii, 
429. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 
Inc., 1941. $3.50. 


Not long ago, government deficit spend- 
ing as “pump-priming” was being con- 
demned as a failure. In contrast, now 
deficit spending (for national defense, and 
no longer called pump-priming) is stimulat- 
ing the economy so effectively that serious 
inflation is feared. Professor Villard gives 
us probably the most exhaustive study of 
deficit spending in the 1930’s that has yet 
been published. As a prelude to the sta- 
tistical study of this period, he devotes two- 
thirds of the book to an examination of the 
theory of deficit spending and a critical re- 
view of the now voluminous literature on 
the subject. 

Part I is an extended discussion of basic 
concepts, problems of terminology, con- 
tains a three-chapter description of the 
business cycle, and concludes with a chap- 
ter on the case for government deficit 
spending. Part II deals with the theoreti- 
cal issues concerning effects of deficit spend- 
ing, particularly the “multiplier” contro- 
versy, as found in the works of Kahn, 
Neisser, J. M. Clark, J. M. Keynes, Haber- 
ler, and Mitnitzky. Parts III and IV, the 
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last third of the book, constitute a careful 
statistical analysis of the relation of gov- 
ernment finance and national income in the 
decade following 1929. 

In spite of major difficulties, both sta- 
tistical and theoretical, the author has 
made a real contribution to our knowledge 
of what was happening in that period. 
Space limitation prevents doing more than 
merely listing a portion of his conclusions. 
Emphasis on public works alone is mis- 
leading, as it is public expenditure as a 
whole that is the most important deter- 
minant of the effects upon economic ac- 
tivity. In a sharp depression, a given 
volume of construction expenditures by 
government will have smaller secondary ef- 
fects than an equal volume of most other 
types of government expenditure, because 
a greater portion of construction expendi- 
tures will be likely to “leak” into capital 
balances instead of being spent promptly. 
The author concludes that there is no evi- 
dence that deficit spending has adversely 
affected the general level of business capi- 
tal formation to any important extent, al- 
though certain specific industries have un- 
questionably been hurt by activities of 
government. The favorable effects of defi- 
cit spending, especially in the period after 
1934, probably were substantial, although 
there is no sure way of determining whether 
any given increase in the national income 
was the result of the direct effects of net 
income-increasing expenditure, the indirect 
effects of such expenditure, or independent 
changes in other factors in the economy. 
It is reasonably contended that we were 
faced with a secular as well as a cyclical 
problem, and consequently the recession of 
1937 cannot be taken as proof of the fail- 
ure of deficit spending. Although deficit 
financing is not recommended to meet 
secular declines in national income, the 
arguments for its use as a means of dealing 
with cyclical depression are found to be 
very strong. 

Professor Villard has treated a highly 
controversial subject in- a scientific and 
penetrating manner. His book includes sta- 
tistical appendices, a bibliography, and an 
index. 

DENZEL C. CLINE 

Michigan State College 
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Farnsop, MERLE, and LINCOLN, GORDON. 
Government and the American Economy. 
Pp. xvii, 863. New York: W. W. Nor- 
ton & Co., 1941. Trade Ed. $5.00; Text 
Ed. $3.90. 

This volume is a comprehensive survey 
of the way in which government influences 
economic activity. After an introductory 
section which outlines the economic back- 
ground, the organization of economic in- 
terests, and the legal and constitutional 
framework of the economy, the discussion 
is divided into three parts. The first of 
these deals with government as a promoter 
of particular interests, such as those of 
business, agriculture, labor, and the con- 
sumer. The second considers the role 
played by government as regulator in the 
public interest. Taking half of the entire 
book, this section is both comprehensive 
and well done. Separate chapters are de- 
voted to the regulation of railroads, elec- 
trical utilities, communications, issuance of 
securities, industrial monopolies, trade prac- 
tices as controlled by the Federal Trade 
Commission, and trade associations. There 
is also a chapter on the National Industrial 
Recovery Act and one on the unusual types 
of regulation now being tried in the coal 
and oil industries. The final section dis- 
cusses public enterprise and public cor- 
porations on the one hand, and the con- 
servation of natural and human resources 
on the other. The concluding chapter has 
a brief description of the impact of the 
present emergency on public policy. 

What this volume does cover, it covers 
well, Usually this sort of material is pre- 
sented to students, and especially economic 
students, as part of a course in economic 
history. But in such courses the subject 
matter is usually organized on a chronologi- 
cal basis, so that passage of the Sherman 
Act is likely to be separated by many 
pages from discussion of regulation in the 
postwar period. In this volume, on the 
other hand, the entire history of the regu- 
lation of industrial monopolies, for example, 
is presented as a unit, not as history but as 
an explanation of present practice. And 
the presentation is made even clearer be- 
cause the situation in other sectors of the 
economy, where regulation has been applied 
in a different way, is kept separate. 
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As a source of information on the legal 
and institutional framework within which 
the American economy operates, therefore, 
this volume is very valuable. But writing 
as an economist I cannot agree that, in the 
words of the jacket, “this book presents 

. . an analysis of . . . the assumption by 
government of major responsibilities for 
the guidance and direction of American eco- 
nomic life.” I should have much pre- 
ferred it had a hundred or so of the more 
than eight hundred pages been devoted di- 
rectly to such an analysis. I would sug- 
gest that a chapter should be used to ex- 
plain, in broad terms, why the economic 
environment during the early portion of 
the nineteenth century was such that the 
economic system could function satisfac- 
torily with the role of government reduced, 
relatively of course, to a minimum. Then 
each subsequent chapter might devote a 
few pages to the changes in the environ- 
ment of the sector of the economy under 
discussion which explained why the previ- 
ous minimum of government activity was 
no longer tolerable. 

This is perhaps a great deal to ask of a 
volume that is designed as a text, as it in- 
volves a difficult synthesis of theory and 
description. But unless such a synthesis is 
made, or at least attempted, the usual stu- 
dent will find the theory unrealistic and 
the description—even when it is as well 
done as in this volume—unenlightening. 

. Henry H. VILLARD 
Amherst College 


FRENCH, PATTERSON H. (Ed.). Case Re- 
ports in Public Administration. 60 cases. 
Chicago: Public Administration Service, 
1940—41. $5.60. 

Those who pursue its systematic study 
sometimes talk about a science of adminis- 
tration. Mostly they employ the future 
tense and the subjunctive mood. These 
Case Reports, inaugurated through a spe- 
cial committee on research materials set 
up by the Public Administration Committee 
of the Social Science Research Council, 
are a significant effort toward substituting 
the present indicative. The aim is to de- 
velop a body of case materials by which 
“the validity of generalizations about ad- 
ministrative relationships and the adminis- 
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trative process can be tested.” Secondary 
purposes are (1) to provide useful guides 
to administrators confronted with prob- 
lems similar to those dealt with in the re- 
ports, and (2) to make available vivid 
teaching materials valuable alike for in- 
service training and university work. 

Most of the reports are blessedly brief. 
Of the sixty so far issued, twenty-nine are 
concerned with problems of organization, 
twenty-two deal with personnel problems, 
and the remaining nine are classified under 
the heading of finance. 

Fair appraisal of this novel undertaking 
will be in terms of the intended objectives. 
Limitations upon the use of the materials 
in developing a science of administration 
are apparent. Many riflemen largely free 
to choose their targets are likely to produce 
a result more diverse than comes from the 
shotgun technique. Problems dealt with by 
the reporters of these first sixty cases 
realize this likelihood. Repetitive situa- 
tions, both those that are on all fours and 
therefore offer the possibility of piling up 
evidence, and those with some variation in 
the factors involved presenting opportunity 
for significant discrimination, seem essen- 
tial for evolving scientific principles. 

A further limitation arises from a pos- 
sible tendency to report cases where the 
problem was solved satisfactorily. Nega- 
tive instances are also important for a 
scientific result. Examination of the cases 
suggests that few of these are likely to be 
reported. Since the reports are restricted 
to administrative decisions, they will shed 
at-best an indirect light on certain basic 
questions, such as the type of administra- 
tive activity calling for a board rather than 
a single administrator, where the decision 
is legislative. Notwithstanding such limit- 
ing factors, the cases will have marked 
scientific value in enriching the factual 
basis of administrative thinking. 

The value of the reports to administra- 
tors anxious to profit from relevant ex- 
perience of others should be very great. 
Doubtless they will also be warmly wel- 
comed by teachers who decline to traffic in 
disembodied principles and procedures. 
These purposes will be richly served. The 
prospect of a growing body of case mate- 
rials in public administration should be en- 
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thusiastically hailed by scholars, practi- 
tioners, and instructors. 
Joun Perry HORLACHER 
University of Pennsylvania 


Hermens, F. A. Democracy or Anarchy? 
Pp. xxx, 447. Notre Dame: University 
of Notre Dame, 1941. $4.00. 

In this book Professor F. A. Hermens 
presents his full and complete indictment 
of proportional representation, which he 
has previously tilted his lance against in 
articles and pamphlets. I am willing to 
agree with Professor C. J. Friedrich, who 
has written the introduction, that this is an 
important and significant book. But even 
after giving the evidence the careful atten- 
tion that Friedrich recommends, I am not 
so easily disposed as he is to withdraw from 
my own position as an advocate of propor- 
tional representation. Yet I think that I, 
the reviewer, should declare that I have 
never given proportional representation the 
unyielding and uncompromising adherence 
which is manifested by such stalwart advo- 
cates of this method of elections as Hoag, 
Hallett, Humphreys, and Millard. 

It is difficult, and perhaps unfair, to be 
brief in recapitulating the arguments against 
proportional representation advanced by 
Hermens. Friedrich contends that Her- 
mens has a perfect case to illustrate Kant’s 
dictum that it is absurd to claim “that this 
may be true in theory, but does not apply 
in practice.” One is tempted to stop here; 
for if there is any error which confounds 
the “practical” man of affairs (or politics 
or even education) today, it is this one. 
If the book does no more than dispel this 
quaint illusion, it will have been worth all 
the effort to produce it. 

Unfortunately, I am not convinced that 
this is a “perfect case.” Friedrich bases 
his introduction (which is the frame for 
Hermen’s views, and hence larger than the 
picture itself) on Walter Bagehot’s oppo- 
sition to proportional representation as 
functionally unsound. However persuasive 
your logic or choice your citations, you 
cannot prove that any method is func- 
tionally unsound by the use of the tra- 
ditional techniques of scholarship. Conse- 
quently, George Hallett and the American 
reformers will continue to plead for pro- 
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portional representation on the basis of ex- 
perience in Ireland, Sweden, Cincinnati, and 
New York, and on the basis of the logic of 
Mill, Andrae, and Humphreys—while Her- 
mens and the pre-Hitler Germans will in- 
veigh against it in Bagehot’s language and 
‘on the basis of the experience of Germany 
and Italy. Dropping for the moment any 
distinction between Friedrich and Hermens 
(who are substantially agreed), the case 
against proportional representation is that 
it intensifies the disruptive forces in so- 
ciety, projects their antagonisms into parlia- 
ment (that is, the appropriate legislative 
body), cripples the government, and paves 
the way for the destruction of representa- 
tive government. ` 

I do not question the facts presented by 
Hermens in reference to Germany and 
Italy, although he obviously stresses un- 
duly the importance of proportional repre- 
sentation in a situation where many other 
forces were at work. His summaries of ex- 
perience in other countries are altogether 
too blithely superficial. His treatment of 
Scandinavia, which he dismisses with the 
statement: “Therefore, the Scandinavian 
nations owe as little to PR as do the people 
in other PR countries” (p. 355), is incom- 
_ plete and decidedly does not justify this 
conclusion. The séctions on experience 
with proportional representation in Ameri- 
can cities lack insight and authenticity. 
Professor Hermens is weakest when he 
analyzes the forces of American municipal 
politics. I have space for only two ex- 
amples. He urges Cincinnati to return to 
the majority system (p. 384). Informed 
that such a step would result in the return 
to power of the corrupt Republican ma- 
chine which would then entrench itself, he 
retorts that, the party was entrenched in 
1924 and was then dislodged. “Could not 
what was done in 1924 be done again, if 
the situation should require it?” The an- 
swer is that no honest and intelligent citizen 
wants to pass through that experience 
again. Why exchange a silk purse for a 
sow’s ear that has affixed itself like a can- 
cerous growth to the body politic? When 
he comes to New York, Professor Hermens 
is a babe in the woods who has been taken 
in hand by the grandmotherly old Tam- 
many leaders. Before proportional repre- 
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sentation, the Board of Aldermen nearly 
always consisted of sixty-four ward heelers 
and one very nice person from the Fif- 
teenth Aldermanic district. In the 1937 
elections, thirteen machine Democrats were 
elected (half the total number), and the 
remainder were scattered among the “re- 
form” forces. “When the results were 
known,” says Hermens, “the voters came ` 
to realize that the proportional representa- 
tive council was the one point at which the 
Fusion landslide had been stopped” (p. 
397). Hermens has been corrected so often 
on this error, I do not know why he repeats 
it. At the same election, 44 Democratic 
district constitutional convention delegates 
were chosen out of 53; 23 Democratic state 
senators out of 23; 50 Democratic assem- 
blymen out of 62; 3 Democratic supreme 
court judges, 5 Democratic city court 
judges, 17 Democratic municipal court 
judges, and 1 Democratic surrogate, out of 
a total of 28 judges; 4 Democratic sheriffs 
out of 4; 2 Democratic district attorneys 
out of 3; and 3 Democratic registers out 
of 3. With such overwhelming Democratic 
strength in the district, county, and borough 
elections, the Fusion-Republicans were in- 
deed fortunate to elect as many council- 
men as they did. 

If we now take the arguments of the 
advocates of proportional representation, 
we find that they contend that it is a 
method of selecting legislators which gives 
direct representation to minority groups 
which would not otherwise be represented. 
Has this been the result? Emphatically, 
yes. They further contend that citizen 
satisfaction and citizen morale has been in- 
creased by the opportunities offered by pro- 
portional representation. Hermens denies 
this, but by his references to Quill and 
Bigelow “and ... other councilmen with 
dubious records” (p. 384) he indicates a 
bias. Proportional representation is not 
intended to select legislators who satisfy 
the standards of Professor Hermens or any 
other political philosopher. These stand- 
ards have yet to be ascertained. Friedrich 
admits that proportional representation has 
succeeded in Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and Ireland, 
but asserts that “none of these countries 
are powers of the first magnitude” (p. xxv). 
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I find it as easy to conclude that there 
should not be any “powers of the first 
magnitude.” Perhaps the present war will 
bring about the end of imperialistic na- 
tionalism. Sooner or later, it must go. 
Like Friedrich, Hermens rests his case for 
the failure of proportional representation 
in Germany on a conception of stability in 
national boundaries which is not warranted 
by the facts. 

Because of these considerations, which I 
have compressed unavoidably into too little 
space, I find that Professor Hermens’ book 
does not divert me from my wish to see 
proportional representation tried in many 
local governments in the United States 
where “parliamentary government” is at 
the present time a sham and a delusion. In 
the meantime, I should like to see a genu- 
inely scientific study inaugurated; and by 
that term, I mean a study of the actual op- 
eration of proportional representation meas- 
ured against standards of legislation and 
political action. Until this is done, Pro- 
fessor Hermens’ book merits the most care- 
ful attention of political scientists. It is 
not, I believe, too much to hope that 
George Hallett will write a lengthy “re- 
joinder” to it. 

Roy V. PEEL 

Indiana University 


FLINT, Winston ALLEN. The Progressive 
Movement in Vermont. Pp. 110. Wash- 
ington: American Council on Public Af- 
fairs, 1941. Paperbound $1.50; Cloth- 
bound $2.00. 

As the title indicates, the work traces the 
influence of the progressive movement on 
Vermont, showing how that conservative 
state reacted to the social forces of the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies. It effectively correlates the Ver- 
mont movement with the national, and 
Professor Flint says in his preface (p. 7), 
“No attempt has been made to include all 
the progressive tendencies that developed 
in Vermont, but rather only those which 
seemed to correspond to the nation-wide 
movement.” If the work proves any point, 
it. would seem to be that the national pro- 
gressive movement was so strong that Ver- 
mont did not escape it. The subjects dis- 
cussed are: the historical and national 
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settings, the caucus reform, the supervision 
of public service corporations, the rise of 
the Progressive party, the struggle for a 
direct primary, labor regulation, factory in- 
spection, the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
and the reorganization of the state govern- 
ment. 

The work is, as President Paul F. Doug- 
lass says in his introduction, “a study in 
political dynamics,” and belongs on the col- 
lateral reading shelves of government and 
the other social sciences. The style is clear 
and direct, thus presenting an understand- 
able thesis, which is couched in careful and 
painstaking research. 

The author presents a vital aspect of 
American public life and reaches down into 
the most intimate lives of many people, 
clearly demonstrating how technological, 
social, economic, and political forces oper- 
ate. To understand the progressive move- 
ment is to go a long way towards under- 
standing American politics. 

Tf a revision is ever contemplated, the 
introduction of more comparative material 
from the other New England states might 
be helpful. 

THORSTEN V. KALIJARVI 

University of New Hampshire 


BouTwELt, WitL1aM Dow, et al. America 
Prepares for Tomorrow. Pp. xv, 612. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1941. 
School Ed. $2.65; Trade Ed. $3.50. 


When one realizes that during the first 
World War no book giving the picture of 
the participation and effort of the United 
States appeared until after the Armistice, 
the timeliness of this book will appear in 
its proper perspective. The book is a very 
clear and comprehensive statement of our 
present political organization and economic 
machinery in their relationship to defense. 
An outline of the Office of Emergency Man- 
agement, together with a list of the lead- 
ing persons in this organization and a dis- 
cussion of its various subdivisions, is one 
of the valuable parts of this book. To the 
average citizen who is bewildered by the 
maze of governmental agencies which has 
arisen to carry out the defense effort, this 
part of the book is a great help and gives 
a clear picture of the defense machinery at 
Washington. 
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A very important chapter is the one on 
the “Role of State and Local Government” 
in the defense program.e There has been 
far too little realization of the part which 
these units of our government will be called 
upon to play in our defense effort. To 
point out that there is‘an interesting chap- 
ter on raw materials needed for defense, 
another on transportation, and others on 
the Army and the Navy, will indicate to 
‘the prospective reader the broad scope of 
this work. 

The title of the book, America Prepares 
for Tomorrow, is somewhat misleading. A 
more accurate description of its contents is 
the subtitle, “The Story of Our Defense 
Effort.” It is true that throughout there is 
an attempt to link the titles of the chap- 
ters to the world of tomorrow. Titles such 
as “The War Chest of Democracy” and 
“Freedom from Want” indicate this at- 
tempt. It is not until the last two chap- 
ters, however, that the authors bring the 
subject matter squarely within the title of 
the book. In these last two chapters the 
authors discuss questions such as the fol- 
lowing: What is the democracy for which 
we .are prepared to fight? What kind of 
world will it be? What are the plans for 
a postwar society? Are we good enough 
for peace? ; 

Ford P. HALL 

Indiana University 


Burns, EveLIne M. British Unemploy- 
ment Programs, 1920-1938. Pp. xx, 385. 
Washington: Social Science Research 
Council, 1941. $2.75. 

This excellent book is particularly timely. 
In analyzing with great care and discrimina- 
tion the bases and the ‘purpose of the 
“British Unemployment Programs,” Dr. 
Burns has clearly placed the whole post- 
war system in a proper historical setting, 
and has pointed out with factual evidence 
the lessons we might learn from the Eng- 
lish. For it is the long experience of Great 
Britain with the problem of mass unem- 
ployment that may be of special significance 
to the United States in pointing out the 
hazards of ill-advised and hasty action and 
the need for well-considered planning of 
the unemployment programs to be used in 
the post-demobilization period in this coun- 
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try. The result of this thorough research 
is to give the reader a most satisfactory 
and balanced over-all picture of the forces 
operating in unemployment insurance. 

The author points out in Part ITI, “The 
Restricted Insurance System and Tran- 
sitional Payments,” that had no other pro- 
vision been made for the unemployed, the 
strict limitation of the duration of insur- 
ance benefits would have thrown many 
thousands of workers on the public assist- 
ance system. But the financial condition 
of the local relief authorities and public 
sentiment against compelling self-respect- 
ing workers to resort to public assistance 
made this course economically and politi- 
cally inadvisable, 

The unemployment insurance act of 1934 
adopted a new device which it was hoped 
would in a large measure succeed in re- 
moving from immediate political pressures 
questions affecting the insurance system. 
The Unemployment Insurance Statutory 
Committee, a nonpolitical body, was set up 
to give assistance to the Minister of Labor. 

In the first place, it had the duty of 
making recommendations involving changes 
in contributions. In the second place, be- 
fore making any regulations or any orders 
under the anomalies regulations, the minis- 
ter was required to submit a draft to the 
committee. - In the third place, the minis- 
ter was empowered to refer to the com- 
mittee for consideration and advice any 
questions relative to the operation of or the 
advisability of amending the unemployment 
insurance act. Finally, the act laid upon 
the committee the specific duty of making 
proposals for extending unemployment in- 
surance to agricultural workers, after hear- 
ing the views of workers, employers, and 
any government department affected. 

At this time when we in the United 
States are considering the revision of our 
Social Security program, it might be well 
for us to study the achievements of the 
British system. Dr. Burns points out that 
foremost among the achievements is its 
basic stability. Equally impressive are the 
orderly procedures and the high degree of 
freedom from political or personal bias to- 
ward the individual. Also among the 
achievements is the success with which 
private citizens have been led to co-operate 
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with the administration on a voluntary 
basis. 

The reviewer has nothing but praise for 
the research effort of the work. In limit- 
. ing this study to unemployment insurance, 
the author has been able to illuminate the 
basic factors of such insurance, and it 
should be a help in developing any security 
program. It is a minor objection, but it 
does seem too bad that the book could not 
have been written with greater literary care, 
as for example on p. 111. Also such a 
word as “residual” appears so often and in 
such a variety of ways throughout the book 
that the reader collects a small residue of 
“residual.” But generally the author and 
the Social Science Research Council de- 
serve a vote of thanks for such a thorough 
contribution to so complicated a field. 

f THOMAS RUSSELL FISHER 

Syracuse University 


CRANEFIELD, PauL F., Erwin A. GAUM- 
NITZ, and W. Bavard Taytor. Social 
Security and Life Insurance. Pp. 202. 
Madison, Wis.: Security Press, 1940. 
$2.50. 

There are many books on social security, 

_ still many more on life insurance. How- 

ever, in the first category we hardly fnd 

anything on the latter, and vice versa. 

This fact shows the lack of co-ordination 

of social and private insurance of persons. 

Therefore this book fills a gap which does 

not exist in countries where social insur- 

ance has existed for more decades than it 
has years in the United States. From its 
beginning, even in Europe, in the eighties, 
social insurance was regarded by the life 

insurance business to be its foe. After a 

short period it came to be regarded as a 

valuable help. The more social insurance 

has been developed, the more life insurance 
policies have been sold. The newest phase 
in American life insurance—in contrast to 
what happened during the first years of the 
Social Security Act, introduced in 1935— 
consists in recognizing the special merits of 
both, so that the one is the supplement of 
the other. To give a comparison: In re- 
gard to insurance as to education, each per- 
son living in a civilized country has to re- 
ceive a minimum on a general compulsory 
basis; above the minimum, each individual 
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has to acquire on a voluntary basis by his 
own initiative, up to the maximum of edu- 
cation or insurante. 

The three authors are among the pioneers 
in co-ordinating the security of forty mil- 
lion, and probably in the riear future about 
eighty million, Americans by private and 
social insurance. The aim of the book is 
to answer, “sharply and in not too tech- 
nical language,” questions as to: How are 
the average citizen and his family affected 
by the Social Security Act? How is it sup- 
plementing the individual’s insurance pro- 
gram? What type of policy should be pur- 
chased or how should a policy in force be 
utilized to obtain its most advantageous 
benefit? How would military service or a 
war influence the insurance program? 

The timeliness of this useful book is ap- 
parent from these outlines. 

ALFRED MANES 

Indiana University 


FABRICANT, Sotomon. The Output of 
Manufacturing Industries, 1899-1937. 
Pp. xxiv, 685. New York: National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research, Inc., 1940. 
$4.50. 


This volume is focused on two problems: 
measurement of the growth of physical 
output of manufacturing industries, and 
modifications in the factory production 
pattern caused by changes in types of goods 
and variations in trends. The major con- 
clusions are that the aggregate physical out- 
put in manufacturing increased more rapidly 
than the net national product not only up 
to 1919 but even afterwards. In fact, from 
1919 to 1937, physical output in manufac- 
turing rose 35 per cent more rapidly than 
the total output of goods and services, in 
comparison with an increase 20 per cent 
more rapid from 1899 to 1919. The rec- 
ord is in striking contrast to the virtual 
stability in the proportion that wages, 
salaries, dividends, and other money in- 
comes distributed by manufacturing indus- 
tries constituted of all such payments in 
the years of 1919 and 1937, and to the 
actual decline in the share of employment ` 
provided by these industries. 

With respect to the growth of manufac- 
turing output, the outstanding result of the 
study is the conclusion that the rate of in- 
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crease since the beginning of the century is 
higher than the rates shown by other in- 
vestigations. The slowing down of the 
rates of growth shown by’ the Day-Thomas 
and old Federal Reserve indexes results 
from the failure of these measures to give 
sufficient representation to the newer, more 
rapidly growing industries. Fabricant sug- 
gests that the belief of some economists 
that the country hes reached a stage of eco- 
nomic maturity is based on the use of these 
older indexes, which over-weigh the impor- 
tance of the mature manufacturing indus- 
tries. There is, however, no denial of some 
retardation in the expansion of industrial 
production. 

According to the new Fabricant index, 
only one of the major groups failed to 
produce a rising volume of goods from 
1899 to 1937. That group was forest prod- 
ucts, for which the decrease was 7 per 
cent. Even for tke period of the thirties, 
the author finds that nearly half of the in- 
dustries for which adequate data on phyi- 
cal output were available showed increases 
in production. From 1929 to: 1937 there 
were increases in output of over 200 per 
cent for refrigerators and rayon; increases 
of more than 40 per cent for glass, tin cans, 
canned fruits and vegetables, lace goods, 
washing machines, radios, miscellaneous 
chemicals, and wood pulp; and increases of 
more than 9 per cent for cigarettes, silk 
and rayon goods, cheese, asbestos prod- 
ucts, women’s clothing, petroleum refining, 
paper, hosiery, woolen and worsted goods, 
shoes, leather, paint and varnish, ice cream, 
and confectionery. 

The author points out that there is no 
proof for the assumption that a substantial 
increase in the quantity of products results 
only from the expansion of an important 
new, and rapidly growing, industry. More- 
over, he states that future expansion of 
output will not in all cases involve addi- 
tions to our stock of capital goods. Thus 
he suggests the possibility of capital sav- 
ings by the use of new and inexpensive 
catalytic agents which may contribute 
heavily to expand production of chemicals, 

The author finds evidence of an inverse 
relation between the change in physical 
output and the change in unit costs of 
fabrication. In new industries the physi- 
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cal volume rises rapidly, and the cost of 
labor, capital, and other agents of fabrica- 
tion per unit of product fall much more 
rapidly than does the average for all manu- 
factures. For declining industries, the value 
added per unit appears to be rising in re- 
lation to the corresponding index for total 
“manufacturing. 

The measurement of output in groups of 
industries and in individual industries is 
attacked with statistical ingenuity, and for 
a statistical report, the text is surprisingly 
readable. This is the first of three reports 
of an investigation being financed by grants 
from the Falk Foundation of Pittsburgh. 
The remaining volumes will deal with the 
increasing efficiency of factory production 
and the output of agricultural and other 
nonmanufacturing industries. 

GLENN E. MCLAUGHLIN 

National Resources Planning Board 


BARNETT, PAUL. Business-Cycle Theory in 
the United States, 1860-1900. Pp. x, 
129. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1941. $1.00. 

Though American business-cycle theory 
since 1900 has been carefuly analyzed, 
there has been a gap for the period 1860- 
1900 which is now filled by Professor Bar- 
nett’s study. 

The author shows the relation of the 
American writers to the European schools, 
especially to Sismondi’s underconsumption 
theory, and to Ricardo’s statement about 
the theoretical impossibility of general 
overproduction. But he does not give the 
relation between the different theories pro- 
posed, and the specific economic back- 
ground from which they sprang, such as 
the silver controversy and the depression 
of the nineties. It is to be feared that a 
history of cycle theory cannot be very suc- 
cessful if it does not include economic 
history. 

There are about a dozen writers worth 
mentioning, most of whom had pluralistic 
explanations. Barnett classifies the authors 
into five categories according to the degree 
of emphasis placed on the various causes. 
Edward D. Jones stands for the psycho- 
logical theory; Crocher and Hawley repre- 
sent the oversaving and overproduction 
theory; Conant to a certain extent follows 
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Tougan-Baranowsky. Veblen and Dixwell 
lay emphasis on the theory that cycles oc- 
cur when technical progress takes place 
more quickly than expected. Clark brings 
forward the misdirected production theory 
as an argument against von Kirchmann and 
Rodbertus. Walker thinks somewhat the 
same as Marshall. The pure monetary (in- 
flation and deflation) theory is represented 
by Newcomb, Smith, and Irving Fisher’s 
earlier writings. 

Many of the contributions of that period 
to cycle theory are rather insignificant. 
Even the broad discussion on the silver 
problem had little or no scientific basis. 
Still, it is Barnett’s thesis that most of the 
better writers were aware of the main prob- 
lems of business cycles that confronted 
them. While this conclusion might be ac- 
cepted, it must be remembered that the 
cycle theories of that period did not have 
to account for an essential feature of, pres- 
ent-day cycles. Unemployment was con- 
sidered as a temporary situation of de- 
pression; for there was a way out through 
territorial expansion, and the level of out- 
put which followed depression was higher 
than the preceding one. Now, unemploy- 
ment caused by decline of investments con- 
tinues to exist even during the boom. 

E. J. GuUMBEL 

New School for Social Research 


HAYEK, FREDRICH A. The Pure Theory 
of Capital. Pp. xxxi, 454. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1941. $3.50. 

The aim of this book is to describe the 
role of capital in a dynamic, capitalist 
economy, on the basis of the concepts 
which the Austrian school has developed 
for its purpose, viz., “stages of produc- 
tion” and “period of production.” How- 
ever, despite a lengthy, methodological in- 
troduction, these concepts remain shrouded 
in haziness. Obviously, any “period” is 
not defined unless beginning and end are 
indicated. The beginning is clear Hayek 
takes the moment at which the units of 
productive services (from labor, land, and 
equipment) are put in; but trouble arises 
in defining the end, which is supposed to 
be the moment at which these services 
“mature” into consumers’ goods. As Hayek 
himself admits, this moment usually lies in 
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an infinitely far future, in all instances at 
least in which the productive services in- 
vested will produce investment goods that, 
in turn, will produce other equipment 
goods, and so on. Surprisingly enough, 
Hayek does not bother about this difficulty, 
although his whole analysis is built on the 
idea of the period of production becoming 
“longer” or “shorter.” The puzzle can be 
solved if the price relations between goods 
can be taken as fixed, i.e., for a stationary 
system. For a nonstationary state, how- 
ever, the Austrian’s concept of the prob- 
lem remains opaque as before. Hayek 
himself discards it now as an average 
valid for the whole system, but he does not 
give ‘the slightest hint how the basic diff- 
culty indicated above can be overcome for 
the individual investment period. 

The investment period which we observe 
in reality is a period for which the investor 
plans the investment, i.e., the future returns 
of which enter the process of evaluating 
“present net worth”; this period is always 
finite because very distant returns are dis- 
counted down to a present zero value on 
account of the uncertainty. Hayek him- 
self vacillates between the Austrian concept 
and this true investment or “planning” 
period; the original definition (page 69) 
has nothing of the subjective uncertainties 
characteristic for this period, but, later on, 
the definition sometimes changes from 
“quantity of output due to some input” 
to “output expected from the input.” 
Needless: to say, the end of the planning 
period is not indicated by the actual ma- 
turing of the investment but by the sale 
of the product; nor is it possible to ascribe 
to every individual equipment good (or to 
an ideal portion of the good) a definite 
position on a specific “stage of produc- 
tion” of the system as a whole. 

To a large extent, the basic defect of the 
Austrian production concept does not af- 
fect the penetrating analysis of the role 
which time plays in the production process 
(time consumed in production itself and 
durability). The second part of Hayek’s 
book, especially Chapters VIII-X are su- 
perior even to Boehm-Bawerk’s classical 
presentation. The last chapter of this 
part, weighting the relative importance of 
time preference and productivity in deter- 
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mining the pure rate of net return, will 
make this part a classic of economic litera- 
ture. , 

The third part of the book, “Capitalistic 
Production in a Competitive Community,” 
has as its main topics, frst, the effects of 
capital accumulation on prices and output 
and the adjustment of the structure of 
capital to foreseen and unforeseen changes, 
and second, the redefinition of saving and 
investment, In the latter respect, some 
comments are in order. The so-called dis- 
counting principle (according to which 
present net worth is evaluated by discount- 
ing gross returns expected) has as corollary 
an income concept, according to which the 
expected net income from the asset is equal 
to the interest on the present net worth. 
This income concept is the only one ac- 
cepted as both logical and realistic by 
Hayek; in his terminology saving means 
nonconsumption of ¢his income, with the 
consequence that an increase of the physi- 
cal stock of capital (computed according 
to the customary accounting principles) 
can be financed from other sources than 
savings. This income concept and like- 
wise the savings concept implied are at 
variance with these customary methods of 
profit and income computation, which ap- 
ply the cost idea. It is impossible, there- 
fore, to base an explanation of the actual 
phenomena of business life on Hayek’s 
concept. He is, however, inclined to do 
so, because, on the basis of this income 
concept, his older theory seemingly finds 
justification that an increase in investment 
financed by “voluntary” saving has conse- 
quences different from the consequences of 
investment financed by monetary expan- 
sion; in the latter but not in the former 
case, so runs his argument, the income re- 
ceivers would insist, sooner or later, on re- 
storing the old relation between the present 
income flow and the future income flow and 
would therefore bring about a decumulation 
of the capital stock accumulated through 
monetary expansion. At this point, the 
degree of abstractness which is implied by 
the Austrian conceptual apparatus proves 
disastrous for Hayek’s theory. To counter 
his argument by a simple illustration: If a 
man wants to accumulate a reserve stock 
of fuel equivalent to three years’ consump- 
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tion and decides to set aside for this pur- 
pose 10 per cent of his current output of 
fuel, would he decumulate his stock in the 
third month because he had a windfall 
accrual to the stock in the second month? 
Moreover, the fact that capital accumula- 
tion and decumulation are symptoms of 
boom and depression, is not even estab- 
lished, statistically, with respect to Hayek’s 
peculiar concepts of saving and dissaving; 
and, if established, it could not be used as 
verification of Hayek’s theory, since the 
question would still be open: What is cause 
and what is effect? 

The reviewer has little quarrel with the 
fourth part of the book, in which Hayek 
tries to work out the effects of monetary 
changes on the interest rate, except that, 
because of his lack of understanding of the 
meaning of general short-run equilibrium, 
he has failed to grasp the essence of 
Keynes’s theory. Lack of space forbids us 
to discuss here this question in detail. 

In general, the reviewer has read the 
book with mixed feelings; admiration for 
the thoroughness and the acumen of the 
analysis was mingled with regret that 
Hayek has not liberated himself completely 
from the shackles of an approach which, 
historically important as it was, today 
should be reduced to its proper place, viz., 
to represent one element only in the theory 
of general equilibrium, short-run and long- 
run, static and dynamic. 

Hans NEISSER 

University of Pennsylvania 


Mayer, JosepH. Social Science Principles 
in the Light of Scientific Method. Pp. 
xxii, 573. Durham: Duke University 
Press, 1941. $4.00. 

The title of this bulky work is mislead- 
ing, even when read in connection with the 
subtitle—“With Particular Applications to 
Modern Economic Thought.” The aim and 
the central thesis are better stated in the 
publisher’s announcement—“To clear the 
atmosphere of medieval dialectic in social 
and economic theorizing” (but better still 
if the words “social and” are omitted). 
The work is a criticism of what the author 
regards as “traditional” economics; and in 
this connection criticism means destructive 
attack, and the substance fits tolerably well 
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the dictionary definition of a “tirade.” 
Such terms as “pseudo-science” and “soph- 
istry” recur with extraordinary frequency. 
It is true that two of the six Parts draw 
somewhat more extensively on the philo- 
sophical literature respectively of method- 
ology and value theory than do most text- 
books or treatises in economics, but these 
sections are quite subsidiary to the purpose 
indicated. (Cf. Part I, “Scientific Method 
and Social Study,” pp. 3-85; and Part IV, 
“Broader Value Conceptions,” pp. 271- 
337.) Parts V and VI deal with the de- 
velopment of economic institutions and 
with some leading contemporary economic 
problems, notably the business cycle and 
depression, by way of showing how it 
should and should not be done; but this 
treatment presents no features which de- 
mand consideration in a brief review. 

The matter at issue, and theme of the 
volume, is formally introduced in the last 
section (except for a topical summary) of 
Part I, under the title, “Social Preconcep- 
tions: Economic Utility and Value.” Parts 
II and III, on “Classical Cost and Utility 
Theory,” and “Suppositions Underlying” 
the same subjects, contain the meat of the 
volume. The content consists largely of 
“objections,” most or all of which should 
be familiar to students in the writings of 
Richard Jones, Roscher and Schmoller, and 
Cliffe-Leslie; and most of them have been 
dusted off by recent critics, particularly the 
“institutionalists.” None of these earlier 
antagonists are mentioned in the book, and 
none who are not Americans. 

It is not easy to penetrate the author’s 
barrage of high explosive words and find 
out just what it is about economic theory 
that displeases him so. As far as this re- 
viewer can discern, the diagnosis points in 
two opposite directions. On one hand, 
“traditional” doctrine is pseudo-science be- 
cause it lacks objectivity and rigor. (The 
author’s position seems to be approximately 
that of logical positivism, or pragmatism.) 
On the other hand, as the penultimate chap- 
ter seems finally to make clear, economic 
(pseudo-) science is condemned for its fail- 
ure to give definitive final solutions to 
the current ethical-economic questions of 
policy, such as “what is a fair relationship 
in price differentials between farmers and 
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industrial workers” (p. 547). This inter-_ 
pretation harmonizes with the discussion of 
Part II (especially Chs. XII and XIII) 
which belabors classical cost and utility 
theory because it yields no measure re- 
spectively of “real” cost and “real” value. 
The treatment ignores the half-century or 
more of extended discussion of these rela- 
tionships in standard textbooks as well as 
articles, which in fact has fairly cleared up 
the issues. The author shows no concep- 
tion of the role of relative marginal utility 
to individual purchasers, and ignores the 
recognition of economists as far back as 
Jevons, that price theory cannot compare 
utility or value as between individuals. It 
is particularly difficult to account for the 
venom he displays in his references to the 
doctrine of alternative cost, which is regu- 
larly characterized as sophistry, and con- 
temptuously dismissed as “the might-have- 
been method of measurement.” 

Naturally, the reader soon becomes curi- 
ous as to what an author so confident in 
his repudiation of what has been done, 
himself does or proposes to do—what is 
his “constructive contribution.” It is clear 
that he cherishes some lofty purpose: He 
begins by appealing to those “in whose 
breasts desire for a better world springs 
anew each dawn” (Preface p. xiii), and 
insists that “people should be re-educated 
in line with fundamental and beneficial hu- 
man interests” (p. 544). But no program 
of action is indicated more concrete than 
the replacement of pseudo-science with sci- 
ence, specifically getting away from such 
“chameleon imponderables” and “medieval 
dialectic” as classical utility theory and the 
“sophistry” of costs as sacrificed alterna- 
tives. 

The need for a theory of value which 
goes beyond individual comparisons, as a 
basis for social policy, is surely not in 
dispute among theorists. Doctor Mayer 
deals with the problem in Part IV, leaning 
chiefly on R. B. Perry’s General Theory of 
Value (see especially Chs. XXIV and 
XXV). But the statements which are in- 
telligible to this reviewer are chiefly nega- 
tive in meaning. ‘The main suggestion 
which points in a constructive direction is 
the brief discussion of three levels of meas- 
urement and kinds of magnitude—exten- 
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sion, intension, and distension—paraphrased 
from Johnson’s Logic (pp. 304 ff., 557~ 
58). The question of equantitativeness in 
mental states generally, and in economic 
utility and value, has of course been the 
subject of “endless” discussion, which has 
become voluminous and intensive in eco- 
nomic journals in recent years. With this 
recent literature our author shows no fa- 
miliarity. And the relation between com- 
parisons by individuals and comparisons be- 
tween individuals, which he ignores, would 
seem to be the starting point for clarifying 
the relation between “objective” economic 
analysis (in the sense in which it can be 
objective) and the discussion of norms for 
the guidance of social action. 
Frank H. KNIGHT 
University of Chicago 


HEPNER, HARRY WALKER. Psychology Ap- 
plied to Life and Work. Pp. viii, 771. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1941. 
School Ed. $4.00; Trade Ed. $5.00. 


This is one of the better books on ap- 
plied psychology, although it does not at- 
tempt to cover the entire field. The con- 
tributions of psychology to education and 
to law and crime prevention are not in- 
cluded. The treatment is systematic and 
scientific rather than popular, but it is not 
especially technical in terminology, and the 
nonpsychological reader should be able to 
find much of interest in the book. 

There is a considerable initial stress upon 
adjustment, with mention of some of the 
common maladjustments such as phobias, 
daydreams and complexes. Quite a bit of 
this discussion is from the standpoint of 
business executives with problem employees. 
When discussing the development of one’s 
own personality the author keeps his feet 
on the ground, makes a few sensible sug- 
gestions, and does not overdo it. Voca- 
tional problems are discussed both from 
the standpoint of hiring and from the 
standpoint of the guidance of the individual, 
with most of the stress, however, on the 
former. Of help to the individual will be 
the chapters on applying for a job, getting 
promoted, and personal efficiency. Com- 
mon-sense suggestions are made which are 
very good as far as they go. From the in- 
dustrial standpoint there is a consideration 
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of motion study, and of the effects of 
illumination and noise upon efficiency. In 
discussing the executive and the employee 
some interesting case studies are presented 
which illustrate typical problems of indus- 
trial relations. A related discussion deals 
with measurement of attitudes, employee 
representation, profit-sharing, and other 
things which contribute to morale. A brief 
systematic analysis of personal selling is in- 
cluded, and likewise a discussion of the 
problems in the psychology of advertising. 

The author has obviously familiarized 
himself with a tremendous amount of ma- 
terial in order to make the wise selection 
he has of the points included in the present 
work. To the reviewer’s way of thinking, 
it would have given the book better balance 
to save a little space by condensing the 
personality adjustment portion and include 
something about criminal and educational 
psychology. The reference at the ends of 
the chapters are well chosen, and the sug- 
gested projects or exercises are interesting. 
A novel feature is the photographs of a 
large number of psychologists introduced at 
appropriate places in the text. The book 
is appropriate for a college text or for the 
intelligent general reader. 

Haroitp E. Burtt 
Ohio State University 


Reprierp, Rozert. The Folk Culture of 
Yucatan. Pp. xxiii, 416. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1941. $3.50. 
This study of the customs of primitive 

and not so primitive peoples in Yucatan 

will very probably stand as a landmark, a 

point of reference, in social anthropology. 

It is not merely another penetrating and 

sympathetic picture of a people with cus- 

toms unfamiliar to us. It is a systematic 
effort to bring the findings of a trained 
anthropologist in the field of Maya-Spanish 
culture to bear on the general problem of 
social and cultural change. This, it may be 
said, is hardly an exceptional sort of aim 
on the part of anthropologists today. 

However, the combination of the broad 

scope, the rigorous method, the systematic 

theoretical framework, and the definite and 
lucid conclusions of this study do make it 
exceptional in its field. 

The objective of the book is twofold. 
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It seeks on the one hand to demonstrate a 
classification of Yucatecan communities, 
and on the other to show how such classifi- 
cation may contribute to the understand- 
ing of cultural processes in general. The 
classification is developed in terms of five 
variables: isolation, homogeneity, organi- 
zation of culture, secularization, and indi- 
vidualization. Four communities which are 
spoken of as tribe, village, town, and city 
were chosen for study as representing the 
major types of culture in Yucatan. These 
are contrasted in respect to the five vari- 
ables, and it is shown that as one proceeds 
from the more isolated and homogeneous 
tribal community to the less isolated and 
heterogeneous city there is an increase in 
secularization and individualization and a 
decrease in organization of culture. The 
discussion of the last characteristic leads to 
important theoretical contributions, includ- 
ing a new definition of culture: “culture is 
an organization of conventional understand- 
ings manifest in act and artifact.” As the 
analysis proceeds, the idea is presented that 
contrast of human communities in these 
terms provides an insight into the essential 

processes by which primitive societies grow 
` into more complex forms, such as those we 
know in modern Europe and America; or 
to use Dr. Redfield’s terms, “the folk cul- 
ture becomes civilization.” 

The importance of the book rests on 
three main factors. In the first place, it 
has grown out of a great deal of intensive 
fact-gathering. It is the fruit of some 
‘twelve years of ethnographic research 
carried out by Dr. Redfield and four other 
students as a part of Carnegie Institution’s 
many-sided attack on the history of the 
Maya Indians. The present synthesis is 
based solidly on a series of detailed mono- 
graphs already or about to be published. 
In the second place, it employs with wis- 
dom as well as rigor fundamental principles 
of method recently developed by Radcliffe- 
Brown, Malinowski, and other experienced 
social anthropologists. More than any 
other anthropologist now working, Redfield 
has stuck to the procedure of always deal- 
ing with cultures as wholes rather than as 
aggregations of traits. In addition, he has 
made use of the difficult principle of at- 
tempting generalization only in the light of 
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comparative study of cultures. Finally, he 
has given his data maximum significance 
through the applieation of a consistent 
theoretical scheme. The theoretical inter- 
pretation is not a construct of the moment, 
but stems out of the thinking and research 
of Morgan, Maine, and Durkheim. 

An outstanding quality of the book which 
will give serious students confidence in it 
is its intellectual honesty. One reads it not 
with a feeling that something in the way 
of a revelation is being made, as for in- 
stance one sometimes is affected by a book 
by Professor Malinowski, but rather with 
doubts and questions. Dr. Redfield is so 
careful to define the limitations of his ap- 
proach and is so eloquent of his own 
scepticisms and wrong starts that one puts 
the book down with all critical faculties 
sharply aroused. 

In no sense a popularization, the book 
will probably be rated a difficult one by 
those who are not already familiar with 
Dr. Redfield’s ideas. By others it will be 
rated as a welcome and convenient ex- 
position of the illuminating and very usable 
theoretical system which was tentatively 
formulated in 1930 with the publication of 
Tepoztlan, and which has undergone so 
much development and enrichment since. 

Epwarp H. SPICER 

University of Arizona 


JoHNson, CHARLES S. Growing Up in the 
Black Belt. Pp. xxiii, 360. Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1941. 
$2.25. 

This study of the Negro youth of eight 
southern counties is one of a series of four 
done under the auspices of the American 
Youth Commission. Essentially it is an 
analysis of the manner in which the per- 
sonality of the Negro youth is molded by 
the cultural influences brought to bear upon 
him by the social system of the rural 
South. 

The scope and methodology of the study 
recommend it to all who seek careful 
analysis of the problems of rural youth in 
general and Negro youth in particular. 
Data were secured in eight counties se- 
lected as representative of the major types 
of agricultural life in the South. The coun- 
ties included are as follows: Macon County, 
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Alabama, and Greene County, Georgia, rep- 
resentative of areas in which the cotton 
economy and the plantation system are in 
a decadent stage; Bolfvar and Coahoma 
counties in Mississippi, typical of the coun- 
ties in the Mississippi Delta where the cot- 
ton plantation is still in a flourishing stage; 
Shelby County, Tennessee, at once a cotton 
county and the seat of a considerable city 
(Memphis); Madison County, Alabama, a 
single-crop cotton county, but one that has 
not known the plantation system; and 
Davidson County, Tennessee, and Johnson 
County, North Carolina, the former an 
area of diversified farming lying outside the 
cotton belt, the latter an area in which the 
growing of tobacco plays an important role. 
The author, who had before him a statisti- 
cal analysis of every county in the South, 
believes that the eight selected are repre- 
sentative of 80 per cent of the Negro popu- 
lation of the South. In these eight coun- 
ties detailed information was secured from 
more than two thousand Negro youths se- 
lected through a sampling procedure that 
was designed to secure a balanced and ac- 
curate representation from all social classes. 
The youths interviewed were given a bat- 


tery of six tests. In addition to an intelli- . 


gence test, these included five prepared 
especially for this study—Personal Atti- 
tudes, Color Rating, Personal Values, Oc- 
cupation Rating, and Race Attitudes tests. 
Supplementing the data obtained in this 
manner was a more intensive case study of 
selected individuals. 

The report of the study sets forth clearly 
and concisely the procedures, the results, 
and the interpretations. Following the in- 
troduction are two chapters designed to 
give the general setting. One of these out- 
lines the major characteristics of the per- 
sonality profiles typical of the youths stud- 
ied, and the second describes the nature of 
the social world amid which the Negro 
youth finds himself. Then follow nine 
chapters dealing with specific aspects of 
growing up in the Black Belt: Status and 
Personality, Youth and the School, Youth 
and the Church, Youth at Play, Occupa- 
tional Outlook and Incentives, Attitudes 
Towards Sex and Marriage, Intrarace Atti- 
tudes, Color and Status, and Relations with 
Whites. In each of these will be found a 
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wealth of statistical data, enlightening case 
histories, and brief but highly pertinent 
analyses of the major problems involved. 

Illustrative of the procedure is the chap- 
ter on Color and Status, in which the author 
brings out the bold outlines of the problem 
confronting the Negro youth in a world 
where goodness is symbolized by. white 
(pure as snow, white as an angel, and so 
forth) and evil by black (black as sin, 
black as the devil, and so forth). Ameri- 
can Negro youth take over a cultural herit- 
age in which the evil of blackness is con- 
trasted with the virtues and purity of 
whiteness; the cultural heritage which en- 
ables them to survive also contains many 
ideas and values that disparage the per- 
sonal physical traits which they ‘possess. 
This is a source, in many cases, of deep in- 
ternal emotional conflict. 

The chapter devoted to Relations with 
Whites is also especially interesting. It 
indicates the difficult problems of the Negro 
child because he “must learn not only to 
live in his own world and like it, but he 
must find some zest in the very necessity 
of conforming to the conditions imposed 
upon him by a more inclusive social order, 
an order that insists on treating him, in 
some senses and to some degree, as an 
alien” (p. 275). 

The entire volume is well organized, filled 
with factual materials, and written in clear 
and understandable language. The appen- 
dixes include a “Memorandum on a Psy- 
chiatric Reconnaissance” by Harry Stack 
Sullivan, a description of methodology, and 
copies of the tests that were used. 

T. Lynn SMITH 

Louisiana State University 


Epwarps, Newton (Ed.). Education in a 
Democracy. Pp. xi, 160. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1941. $1.25. 
Within the last two years the number of 

books on democracy, citizenship, and patri- 

otism has steadily increased. Almost equal 
in number have been the volumes which 
deal with the responsibility of the schools 
in promoting these civic ideals. The very 
appearance of these publications has raised 
misgivings in the minds of some people. 

To them it seems that the voluminous 

protestations and strident arguments indi- 
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cate a weakening of our national faith and 
a decline in the quality of citizenship. 
Thus the efforts that are being made to 
strengthen our faith and improve our civic 
conduct are interpreted as evidences of an 
attempt to hide the loss of a reality by re- 
doubled affirmations. Others regard this 
flood of books as proof of the reality of our 
faith; they feel that each new generation 
must learn its civic virtues in a different 
setting, and that the world-wide attacks 
upon both the theory and the practice of 
democracy call for a stream of intellectual, 
theoretical, practical, and emotional argu- 
ments in defense of democracy. However 
one may feel as to the desirability of such 
books, all will agree that several of them 
thresh old straw and garner a rather 
meager number of grains for all their 
clamorous flailing. Fortunately, the book 
under consideration uncovers many goodly 
kernels. 

Education in a Democracy consists of 
eight lectures which were delivered under 
the auspices of the Charles R. Walgreen 
Foundation at the University of Chicago. 
In the first one Professor Newton Edwards 
traces the evolution of such educational 
ideals as the equality of opportunity, social 
mobility, citizenship, and freedom of in- 
quiry. In the second lecture Professor 
Robert J. Havighurst describes four obsta- 
cles to the achievement of social cohesion 
and proposes five steps for the maintenance 
of social mobility. The hurried reader will 
certainly be confused as to how social 
mobility promotes social cohesion, and the 
careful reader will find only a meager and 
unconvincing explanation of this point. In 
fact, the subsequent lecture by Professor 
Sherman seems to contradict (p. 72) the 
position taken by Professor Havighurst. 
The third lecture, by Professor Guy T. 
Buswell, is devoted to a description of four 
functions of education—the transmission of 
culture, training for freedom and versa- 
tility, the enrichment of life, and social 
solidarity for democracy. His lecture con- 
tains many apt illustrations, penetrating 
criticisms of some progressive notions, and 
some happy phrases and ideas. The lecture 
by Professor Mandel Sherman is an elo- 
quent and convincing plea for the recog- 
nition of the need of the individual for help 
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in making social adjustments. Some would 
say that he places too much faith in en- 
vironment and is overly optimistic as to 
what the schools can achieve, but his criti- 
cism of the success motif is certainly 
timely, and his proposal that we prepare 
pupils for failure is worthy of careful con- 
sideration. Under the heading, “The Re- 
lation of the Curriculum to American 
Democratic Ideals,” Professor Ralph W. 
Tyler discusses four objectives—develop- 
ing values, increasing social sensitivity, ob- 
jectivity in studying social issues, and de- 
veloping skills in handling social data. In 
the closing paragraphs he gives a kind of 
explanation for not discussing the cur- 
riculum. Professor William C. Reavis 
shows that both the autocratic’ and laissez 
faire methods of school administration have 
failed to teach democracy. He earnestly 
proposes that we try a tempered and rea- 
sonable democracy. In the seventh lecture 
Professor John Dale Russell describes some 
of the educational services which the 
schools fail to render. The nursery school, 
work experiences, summer camps, adult 
education, and vocational training have 
been promoted and largely maintained by 
agencies outside the schools. This lecture 
contains a solemn warning to educators 
that they must meet new situations or lose 
their leadership. In the final lecture Pro- 
fessor George A. Works gives a rather en- 
couraging picture of the possibilities of the 
universities. 

One general criticism is that the book as 
a whole is stronger on objectives and ideals 
than it is on curriculum and methods. 
Four minor points may deserve mention. 
The Declaration of Independence does not 
say “that all men are created free and 
equal” (p. 5). It is certainly debatable as 
to whether the credit for our public school 
system should be given to Massachusetts 
(p. 13). The word “transpired” (p. 144) 
does not normally mean what the lecturer 
makes it mean. The unity of the volume 
is probably exaggerated on the jacket. 

These lectures constitute a worthy ex- 
position of the place of education in a de- 
mocracy. The eloquent statements of 
functions, ideals, and objectives, the plea 
for attention to the problems of social ad- 
justment, and the argument for the democ- 
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ratization of teaching and administration 
are worthy of commendation. Such differ- 
ences as do appear sti leave all the lec- 
tures clearly within the framework of 
genuine democracy. In these times of 
crises it is heartening to have the testimony 
of eight educational leaders in one of our 
great universities to their reasoned but un- 
stinted faith in American democracy. 
Encar B. WESLEY 
University of Minnesota 


GREGG, ALAN. The Furtherance of Medi- 
cal Research. Pp. ix, 192. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1941. $2.00. 

STERN, BERNHARD J. Society and Medical 
Progress. Pp. xvii, 264. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1941. $3.00. 
As the titles indicate, these two volumes 

deal (but with different emphasis), with a 
problem of great social significance, that 
is, the conditions requisite for progress 
in the science and art of medicine. Both 
authors are competent. The presentations 
are, on the whole, so lucid, factual, and 
fair as to deserve the widest attention from 
our citizens. Now for the scalpel. Dr. 
Gregg deals essentially with medical re- 
search today (Medical Research, Universi- 
ties and Foundations, The Medical Re- 
search Worker), a field in which he has 
wide experience both in this country and 
abroad. Good judgment on every page is, 
therefore, to be expected, and the reader is 
not disappointed. But even Dr. Gregg is 
disturbed by the trends of the time, and 
extends the hand of prayer to Demos, that 
is, governments, as the future savior of 
research in the medical sciences. Why 
this pessimism, Dr. Gregg? Why abandon 
faith in a boat which is still seaworthy, 
that is, the competence, the vision, and the 
loyalty of the individual citizen? 

Professor Stern, the sociologist, turns 
medical historian for 240 pages, all factual, 
none dull. He briefly sketches the ups and 
downs, the lights and shadows, of medical 
Science and arts for some nine thousand 
years, from the days of the Edwin Smith 
papyrus in ancient Egypt to the synthesis 
of the most recent vitamine of today. If 
anything, he overemphasizes the historical 
instances of individual and organized medi- 
cal opposition to what subsequent history 
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proved to be first-class medical discoveries. 
In all fairness, he could and should have 
cited parallel instances (such as insulin, 
liver therapy, vitamines, sulfanilamide, and 
so forth) where equally first-class medical 
discoveries were accepted without such op- 
position from physicians—were accepted 
largely because of the scientific evidence 
available at their introduction. In the final 
chapter (Medical Progress and Social 
Change), Professor Stern the propagandist 
emerges, and here the author seems less at 
home in the art and science of medicine, 
less factual, and less convincing. There is 
some truth in his statement that “medicine, 
both as a science and as a profession, is 
bound up with the social processes and 
with scientific developments in other fields.” 
But it is equally true that the effectiveness 
of insulin in diabetes, liver therapy in per- 
nicious anemia, thyroid therapy in myxe- 
dema, and so forth, does not now depend 
either on. the social process or on the latest 
advance in the field of cosmic rays. It is 
not true that “the response of all patients 
to medical treatment is conditioned by the 
personality of the patient and by the na- 
ture of the social environment,” for dietary 
deficiency diseases are effectively treated 
by adequate diets in all classes of citizens. 
One may also question the author’s gen- 
eralization: “Most physicians conceive of 
themselves as a specialized and largely self- 
sufficient group.” This could only have 
been penned by one who does not know 
most physicians. Professor Stern looks for 
the salvation of the science and the art of 
medicine in the paternalism of govern- 
ments, that is, socialized medicine. He 
does not show how loss of individual re- 
sponsibility and other biological degenera- 
tions are to be avoided in this form of 
biologic parasitism. 
A. J. CARLSON 
University of Chicago Medical School 


WoopwortH, R. S. Heredity and Environ- 
ment. Pp. x, 95. New York: Social 
Science Research Council, 1941. 90¢, 


Dr. Woodworth is eminently qualified to 


‘prepare a review of the scientific evidence 


on the question of heredity and environ- 
ment which is at once clear to the nontech- 
nical reader and at the same time scien- 
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tifically accurate. In this monograph he 
has made a definite contribution to the 
evaluation of the methods of research and 
the findings of the studies of foster chil- 
dren and of twins, and has also discussed 
in an illuminating way the implications of 
these findings for social science in general. 

The method Dr. Woodworth follows is 
to begin with an analysis of the logical re- 
quirements of evidence on the problem, the 
fundamental requirement being a separa- 
tion of the two factors, and a measure- 
ment of their several influence. He next 
examines the situations of twins and of 
foster children, and inquires under what 
circumstances and to what extent they 
meet the logical requirements. Finally he 
reviews the actual studies and evaluates 
them in the light of the foregoing analysis. 
He considers the various possible inter- 
pretations of the findings, indicates in most 
cases that the evidence does yield certain 
conclusions, and gives his own opinion as 
to which conclusion is the most probable. 

Throughout the review, Dr. Woodworth 
maintains a balance and fairness of judg- 
ment which is rare in the. treatment of this 
problem. Only once or twice, in the judg- 
ment of the reviewer, does he slip into the 
common assumption, which amounts to 
begging the question, that children cannot 
“make good in spite of poor heredity” and 
that “we must conclude that their heredity 
was good” (p. 86) if their performance is 
good. Of course one’s heredity cannot be 
changed. One’s heredity is simply the col- 
lection of genes which results from the 
chancé combination of chromosomes from 
the ovum and the spermatozoon. These 
genes do not determine anything. They 
are a factor, perhaps the main factor. 
How largely they determine later struc- 
ture and behavior is a purely empirical 
question. Hence we cannot infer back- 
ward from particular structure or behavior 
and say heredity (that is, the genes) must 
have been so-and-so, unless we have first 
shown empirically that such inference is 
warranted. It is the purpose of the ex- 
periments to furnish evidence for or against 


just such inference. To infer without such 


evidence, therefore, is to assume what we 
wish to prove, that is, to beg the question. 
The remark quoted above is not an essen- 
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tial part of Dr. Woodworth’s main argu- 
ment, but is made incidentally near the 
close. It deserves special comment only 
because if it were taken seriously it would 
invalidate all the experimental work he so 
ably reviews, and because it is so common ' 
in our thinking on the subject. 
FRANK N. FREEMAN 
University of California, 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Younc, KIMBALL. Personality and Prob- 
lems of Adjustment. Pp. x, 868. New 
York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1940. $4.25. 


According to the author there are three 
basic variables to be considered in a social 
psychological analysis of the human per- 
sonality and its adjustment: (1) the in- 
ternal state of the individual organism de- 
termined by constitutional factors as well 
as by acquired habits, traits, and attitudes; 
(2) external stimuli, which include social 
situations and cultural patterns as well as 
physical objects; and (3) the overt reac- 
tions, including acts of communication as 
well as other overt behavior, which result 
from the interplay between the organism 
and stimulus situations. 

Hence, the central concern of the social 
psychologist is “the discovery of those 
modifications within the organism which 
qualify and direct the course from stimulus 
to response .. .” (p. 7). Moreover, the 
central process in this modification of the 
organism is the internalization of experi- 
ence which enables the organism to antici- 
pate and to carry out an interact in covert 
incipient form. 

Problems of personal adjustment have 
their sources in: (1) faulty internalization; 
(2) blockage of the satisfaction of basic 
needs; and (3) lack of integration and co- 
ordination of motives, habit systems, and 
roles in the personality. 

Using the foregoing as a general frame 
of reference, the author devotes the first 
section of the book to an elaboration of his 
conception of social psychology or at least 
that part of it concerned with the develop- 
ment and functioning of the human per- 
sonality. Chapters II through IV contain 
a discussion of the constitutional founda- 
tions of behavior, the nature of motivation 
and emotion. Following this is a chapter 
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reviewing the problems of learning and 
conditioning. 

Chapters VI through X are devoted to 
the interactive processes by which a per- 
sonality emerges as an organized system. 
Without doubt, these are the best chapters 
of the book and best represent the actual 
contribution of the author to the social 
psychological orientation of the student. 
Chapters XI and XII review methods of 
study of the personality and the more sig- 
nificant contemporary theories of person- 
ality. A final chapter of this section of the 
book presents a survey of theories of per- 
sonality types and a discussion of the utility 
of type formulations. 

The whole section is well written, and 
the author displays not only a wide and 
adequate familiarity with significant: works 
in the various fields relevant to the subject, 
but a sympathetic understanding as well of 
the different theoretical frames of reference 
with which different workers operate. 

In the opinion of this reviewer, any so- 
cial psychological theory that is worthy of 
serious attention must be a thoroughgoing 
interactional theory. Moreover, units of 
interaction with which the theory operates 
must be covert and overt behavior or- 
ganizations that are relevant to a social in- 
teractional discourse. For this reason the 
present work, with its emphasis on social 
selves, roles, expectation patterns, and so- 
cial situations, must be ranked well above 
most of the recent texts in social psy- 
chology. 

For the reviewer’s point of view, the 
chief disappointment in this work is that 
the author failed to be thoroughgoing and 
rigorous enough in systematically develop- 
ing and applying an interactional frame of 
reference. The author strives to be ec- 
lectic; but his eclecticism is a vice rather 
than a virtue. It is not difficult to see that 
actually he gravitates strongly to an in- 
teractional orientation, but his type of 
eclecticism blurs and befogs and never al- 
lows him to push the testing of his inter- 
active frame of reference to the far corners 
of his subject. A more sophisticated ec- 
lecticism would perhaps lead to demon- 
strating the extent to which concepts of 
and analyses done with different frames of 
reference can and cannot be translated into 
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the vocabulary of a frame one explicitly 
adopts for the purposes of the discussion. 
This would at least give some order to the 
discussion. In the present case, however, 
the various views are drawn together, or 
drift together, more or less haphazardly, 
and the student is left without an adequate 
grasp of any of the different theoretical 
systems. The result of this is to obscure 
the value of the author’s treatment of his 
favored theoretical position. Certainly 
chapters VI to X inclusive, in which the 
interactional analysis of personality de- 
velopment and functioning is done, should 
be placed at the beginning of the work, and 
a frank avowal of this as the essential view- 
point of the author made. With this done, 
a statement of the problems of motivation, 
the constitutional basis of behavior, and the 
problem of learning could all have been 
done in a manner which would then have 
had relevance and direction for the stu- 
dent. As it is, the student must wade 
through the section on constitutional fac- 
tors and motivation with a minimum of un- 
derstanding of their relevance to the main 
argument because he gets no conception of 
the standpoint from which the author is 
analyzing and evaluating the phenomena 
discussed. It is necessary to add also that 
the discussions of methods and of theories 
and types of personality would have been 
much better had they been more explicitly 
related to the central interactional view. 
An interactional frame of reference cannot 
be simply tacked on to assorted concep- 
tualizations drawn from all points of the 
theoretical compass and be adequately 
tested for its contributions and limitations 
in making human behavior intelligible. 

The second section of the book is de- 
voted to a discussion of selected problems 
of personal adjustment. Marriage and 
family relationships, play groups and wider 
community relations, adolescence, school 
and college adjustments, adjustments of 
the modern woman, occupational problems, 
delinquency and crime, constitutional de- 
ficiencies, neurotic and psychotic manifesta- 
tions, are discussed with an emphasis on 
the social psychological aspects of the 
problems. 

This section contains valuable summaries 
of recent research in some of these areas, 
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tions for researchers as well as practition- 
ers. Educators, for example, would benefit 
greatly from a reading of the chapters deal- 
ing with the pupil adjustment in school, 
teacher-pupil and teacher-community rela- 
tions, and mental hygiene for college stu- 
dents. 

Here again it must be said that the dis- 
cussion suffers from a lack of vigorous 
application of a definite theoretical orienta- 
tion. The concrete problems and the em- 
pirical research material brought in could 
have been used more adequately than they 
were to test the fruitfulness and the limita- 
tions of the central point of view. 

Notwithstanding these and other less 
pervasive inadequacies, this is an impor- 
tant and valuable text, superior to most 
others in the field, and full of well-written 
material that will furnish an excellent basis 
for many fruitful classroom discussions. 
It is, therefore, a work which social psy- 
chologists cannot afford to neglect. 

LEONARD S. COTTRELL, JR. 

Cornell University 


OGBURN, WILLIAM F., and MEYER F. Nim- 
xorr. Sociology. Pp. xiv, 953. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1940. $3.50. 
To the authors of this book, the sociolo- 

gist’s object of attention is social interac- 
tion. They differ, however,, from the 
formal school of interaction sociologists in 
that they are less concerned with the ab- 
stract processes of social interaction than 
with its cultural content and patterning. 
They differ, on the other hand, from the 
culturalists in the attention paid to the ma- 
terial basis of social relations in the geo- 
graphical environment and in the original 
biological nature of man. Sociology is 
therefore concerned with social interaction 
as patterned by culture and as conditioned 
by the kind of organisms human beings are 
and the kinds of geographical environment 
they have. 

Most sociologists who share this theo- 
retical standpoint would add that social in- 
teraction is further conditioned by the kinds 
of personalities human beings have inte- 
grated. But for the authors it is group 
life, not personality, that constitutes `a 
fourth factor in the interactive process. 
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This leads to confusion between the group 
and culture. At times the group is viewed 


“as a unity of personalities interacting in ac- 


cordance with patterns laid down in the 
culture and hence learned; at other times 
the authors seem to view the group after 
the manner of the formalists, as more basic 


, than culture, and-hence derivative from the 


original nature of man. Consequently, they 
sometimes speak of “the group and cul- - 
ture” as distinct and separate factors, and 
at other times they refer, correctly, to “the 
group and other cultural influences.” 

Nor is the basic concept of social inter- 
action used with precision. Sometimes it 
is correctly used to designate the process of 
interstimulation and response taking place 
among human beings, conditioned by the 
kind of organisms they are, the kinds of 
geographical and cultural environments 
they have, and the kinds of personalities 
they have integrated. At other times the 
concept is expanded to include all relations 
which take place, not only among human 
beings, but between any two or more of the 
factors which condition human relation- 
ships. 

But notwithstanding these and other 
theoretical limitations, the authors have 
succeeded in their purpose of producing an 
introductory text which will “give the stu- 
dent knowledge that will be of use no 
matter what his occupation,” and which 


. will provide him with “a balanced perspec- 


tive of social life and social issues.” To 
this end they have presented a view of 
sociology as a synthetic science dealing, not 
with an abstracted phase of social life, but 
with social life in its concrete wholeness, 
with the interconnectedness of all man’s 
social institutions, with the role of ideas in 
the development of culture and the media- 
tion of cultural change, turning away from 
a philosophy of determinism to a frank 
recognition of the role of spontaneity, cre- 
ativity, and self-determination in the sci- 
ences of culture, without which they are 
futile as a basis for social guidance and 
social control. 
Howard E. JENSEN 
Duke University 


TURNER, RALPH. The Great Cultural Tra- 
ditions, Vol. I: The Ancient Cities, pp. 
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xviii, 601, i-xxiv; Vol. II: The .Classical 
Empires, pp. xv, 602-1333, i-xxxii. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, Book Co., Inc., 
1941. $4.00 each. 


This excellent work in twenty chapters 
and over fourteen hundred pages, presents 
a fine picture of the continuous cultural 
development of the Ancient Near East, 
Iran, India, China, and the Mediterranean 
‘lands, interpreted by historical and archaeo- 
logical discoveries of the various social sci- 
ences. It discusses the interplay of geo- 
graphical, technological, economic, social, 
and intellectual factors in the “great cul- 
tural traditions” at the base of civilization: 
(1) their beginnings among prehistoric 
man—chs. 1 and 2 being entirely anthro- 
pological—the formation of traditions em- 
bodying primitive achievements and their 
transmission to early literate peoples, espe- 
cially the organization of traditional struc- 
tures of behavior or “urban culture”; (2) 
such early cultures in their imperial phase, 
ie. that of decline, their interactions and 
reorientations caused by successive dis- 
placements of the carrying populations. 
Thus the book is unlike the ordinary po- 
litical histories+of antiquity, for, in the 
words of the author, it is a “social prod- 
uct” composed from the viewpoints of all 
the social sciences, the author insisting that 
the relationship between history and its 
allied sciences deserves more attention 
than it has commonly received. To him 
history is “the synthesis of the past be- 
havior of man,” and such a synthetic study 
should employ all available methods and 
concepts used in analyzing that behavior. 
Thus, social concepts are constantly bor- 
rowed from authorities in: cultural an- 
thropology; human geography; sociology; 
social psychology; political science; social, 
economic, and political history; and eco- 
nomics. The book teems with such social 
concepts as “culture,” “cultural traditions” 
and “patterns,” “social factors” and “proc- 
esses,” “carrying groups,” and “in-groups.” 
It is a new approach and a valuable one, 
but one that makes the work serviceable to 
the teacher of history rather than to the 
classroom student. 

Part I of vol. 1 (chs. I-VI) on the 
“Origin of Cultural Traditions” starts with 
the cultural patterns of primitive man and 
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the rise of “urban cultures”’—by which the 
author means the integration of the social, 
political, dnd intellectual aspects of an age 
in an orderly structure—in Mesopotamia, 
Egypt, India, and Crete, down to the “First 
Age of Imperialism” (2000-500 B.c.); the 
most enlightening part of the work. Part 


II of this volume (chs. VII-X) on the 


“Beginnings of Traditional Asiatic and 
European Urban Cultures” ranges over the 
achievements of the Hebrews, Persia, India, 
China, early Greece, and Italy. Ch. X is 
an excellent account of Greek contributions 
to Western culture, the development of 
Greek patterns of literature, art, religion, 
philosophy, and science which have defined 
the concepts and methods of all subse- 
quent thought; for it was the Greeks who 
“discovered man” and were the first “self- 
conscious thinkers” who freed man from 
primitive thinking. Part II—the whole of 
vol, 2—discusses (chs. I-~XIV) the inter- 
action of urban cultures from the Mace- 
donian Empire and Alexander’s attempt to 
fuse Greek and Oriental cultures, the dif- 
fusion of Hellenism in the Hellenistic king- 
doms, the rise of Mazdaism in Persia, 
Judaism in Palestine, religions in India, and 
a fine treatment of the “stability” of 
Chinese culture, down through the Roman 
Empire to its transformation into an 
Oriental monarchy under Diocletian in the 
third century (XV-XVI). Chs. XVII- 
XIX are concerned with Christianity, its 
origin, diffusion, and social consolidation, 
including a rational account of Jesus’ life 
and teachings (pp. 1034-40), and its re- 
orientation of Mediterranean cultural tra- 
ditions into Christian patterns by Constan- 
tine—the most interesting part of the 
volume. 

In so comprehensive a treatise, extending 
from primitive man to the close of an- 
tiquity, it is difficult for the reviewer to do 
it justice by singling out details here and 
there. The downfall of Greece is thrown 
into new light (pp. 604 ff.) by tracing the 
effect of the Athenian law of 451 B.C., 
which limited citizenship to descendants of 
citizens only; for this closed the citizen- 
body and precluded further assimilation, 
not only with the metics or resident 
aliens who were the lifeblood of Athenian 
commerce on which Athens’ prosperity de- 
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pended, but with the members of the Em- 
pire. For it drove the tribute-paying aris- 
tocracies of the dependent states into the 
oligarchical camp of Sparta and led directly 
to the Peloponnesian War, rightly charac- 
terized, because of its stupid leadership, 
factional strife, and treachery on both sides, 
as “national suicide.” For Sparta won by 
selling the Ionian Greeks for Persian gold, 
only to be beaten by Epaminondas, the last 
hope of Greek unity, with whose death local 
autonomy finally yielded to nationality. 
Such a treatment in a few pages shows 
how the author saves space. The same 
concentration is seen by the devotion of 
only two pages to Alexander and his new 
idea of kingship—a cross between Greek 
hero-worship and Oriental divine-king, 
whose outcome was inevitably divine rulers 
(p. 610). 

The Roman Empire is similarly fore- 
shortened, and few emperors and their acts 
are mentioned in the story of its decline 
beginning with Aurelius. The author might 
be reminded that Mommsen’s History is 
hardly “the classical study of Roman his- 
tory” (p. 857, n. 1), since it ends with the 
death of Caesar, is a minor work of the 
author, and is written with strong im- 
perialistic bias. Dr. Turner shows clearly 
how the republican expansion over Italy 
and the Mediterranean Basin was “in no 
sense the result of a considered policy” (p. 
856). In saying the Empire was “a super- 
structure resting on local municipal govern- 
ment,” he should have added that this was 
the solution of the older Greco-Roman 
“city-state? now in a larger framework. 

Not all will agree with the characteriza- 
tion of Caesar (887-89) as one “neither 
subversive nor revolutionary,” one who 
“distorted” rather than “reformed” the 
constitution, since he abolished no republi- 
can institution and created no new one, 
and entertained no schemes of political re- 
organization beyond enlarging the senate 
into a representative body. But that en- 
largement alone was an earnest of all he 
intended to do, whose fulfillment was cut 
short after valuable beginnings by his un- 
timely death. The author rightly follows, 
however, Léon Homo’s dictum (p. 889) 
that Caesar created an “absolute, hereditary 
monarchy of the Hellenistic type” by con- 
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centrating all essential powers in himself. 
But his characterization of Octavian—who 
as Augustus, “the revered,” has been 
wrongly regarded as “the exemplar of 
statesmanship,” the truth being obscured 
by the splendor of his achievements—as 
one who succeeded by “intrigue, propa- 
ganda, violence and war,” reconstituting the 
state through his realism and opportunism, 
will meet general approval. 

On pp. 934 ff. the author discusses the 
inevitable question of the economic decline 
of Rome in the third century, following 
Rostovtzeff and other historians who no 
longer recognize “decay” but only “change.” 
Thus he discovers the reasons usually al- 
leged beginning with Gibbon’s eighteenth- 
century rationalistic view of the rise of 
Christianity—though the author should 
know that Gibbon did not give this as a 
cause—and continuing with political dis- 
order, scarcity of precious metals, slavery, 
epidemics, drought, and loss of soil fertility, 
down to Rostovtzeff’s recent theory of class 
antagonism between the country population 
which manned the armies and the urban 
population which exploited it. He finds the 
chief cause in the very nature of imperial- 
ism, the economic policies and selfishness 
of the ruling classes. Of Christianity he 
only allows that it was “the embodiment of 
a shift in values” caused by the social trans- 
formation of Mediterranean life. Since its 
aim was life hereafter, it did not try to halt 
the forces transforming earthly society, 
and, being a product of such forces,, it 
“could hardly have changed their course,” 
and so the older economic factors alone 
were responsible for the decay. This is a 
very different explanation than that of the 
reviewer, who has long stressed the view 
that the new religion gradually turned men’s 
minds from the hopelessness of life in the 
declining Empire to one of happiness 
promised beyond, and hence was a major 
factor in Rome’s decline. 

The maps and illustrations are excellent, 
and the reviewer congratulates the author 
for returning to the time-honored custom 
of placing bibliographical material at the 
foot of the pages concerned. There are 
capital indexes totaling fifty-six pages in 
the two volumes. Professor Turner’s work 
is a fine attempt to explain ancient culture 
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from many viewpoints, including that of 
political history, and should be of service 
to every historian who Bas been “socially” 
trained. 
WALTER WOODBURN HYDE 
University of Pennsylvania 
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To Members of 
The AMERICAN ACADEMY of 
“POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


The Forty-Sixth Annual Meeting 


of the Academy is scheduled to be held 
APRIL 10 AND 11, 1942 
at the 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN HOTEL, PHILADELPHIA 
Topic to be announced 


If members outside of Philadelphia are planning to attend, we shall appreciate ic 
if they will let us know, in order that we may send them programs and cards of 


admittance well in advance. 
: ERNEST MINOR PATTERSON 


President 


AMERICAN STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION 


Ir you want to have a part in an active and growing national 
organization ; 


Ir you want to keep posted on new and improved methods of 
handling research problems; 


Ir you want to be informed about current developments among 
- governmental, business, and scientific research agencies; 


Ir you want to help advance the improvement of basic statistical 
data about the social, economic, and physical world we live in— 


THEN 


You should be a member of the American Statistical Association. 


The membership dues of $5.00 a year include a subscription to 
the Journal and the Bulletin. 


For more information about the Association and for membership 
application blanks, write the Secretary, 1626 K Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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FORTHCOMING March 1942 THE ANNALS 


ORGANIZING FOR TOTAL WAR 


Edited by 
Francis J. Brown, Ph.D. ; 
Associate Professor of Education, New York University 


This volume includes consideration of; what we are defending ; 
building a defense force; supplies for defense; and building national 
morale. Those who have agreed to contribute are: Ernest Lindley ; 
John Morris Clark; J. B. Conant; Brigadier General Lewis B. 
Hershey ; Walter Bingham; Colonel B.“W. Venable; Captain Forrest 
U. Lake; Brigadier General Frederick Osborne; Samuel Crocker; 
Colonel John N. Andrews; Colonel L. G. Rountree; Eliot Ness; 
Andrew Moore; Stacy May; Morris Copeland; Charles A. Bliss; 
Paul Eliel; Claude R. Wickard; Charles Taft; Hadley Cantril; 
Harold Hoskins; Ernest Angell; Philip Broughton; George F. Zook; 
and David Cushman Coyle. ` 


$2.00 ($1.00 to members of the Academy) 


JAMES -PATTEN-ROWE PAMPHLET SERIES 


of The American Academy of Political and Social Science 


. Burrows, H. R., and J. K. Horserterp. Economics of Planning: Principles 
and Practice. Pp. 31. 1935. 15 cents (Originally 50 cents) 


. Wayte, Witttam. Financing New York City. Pp. viii, 70. 1935. 25 
cents (Originally 50 cents) 


. Rusrnow, I. M. Some Statistical Aspects of Marriage and Divorce. Pp. 
viii, 36. 1936. 25 cents (Originally 50 cents) 


. Bucx, A. E. Modernizing Our State Legislatures. Pp. v, 45. 1936. 25 
cents (Originally 50 cents) 


. The Economics of Isolation. Pp. 54. 1937. 10 cents (Originally 50 cents) 


. Gooprica, Herserr F. (Ed.). Constitutional Rights. Pp. iv, 123. 1938. 
50 cents (Originally $1.00) 

. Inman, SAMUEL Guy. Democracy versus the Totalitarian State in Latin 
America, Pp. iii, 48. 1938. 25 cents. Out of print 

. Mapvox, Witt1am P. European Plans for World Order. Pp. 44. 1940. 
10 cents (Originally 15 cents). Out of print 

. MacIver, Rogert M., Moritz J. Bonn, and Raren Barron Perry. The 
Roots of Totalitarianism. Pp. 31. 1940. 25 cents. Out of print 


. Brack, Joun D. Sı Wirtmotr Lewis, and. CLARENCE E. PICKETT. 
America’s Food and Europes Needs. Pp. 18. 1941. 10 cents 









THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
JOURNAL OF ECONOMICS 


EDITORS $ 
S. HERBERT FRANKEle R. LESLIE 
JOINT (BUSINESS) EDITOR 
C. S. RICHARDS 


CONTENTS ‘OF VOL. 9, NO.3 _ 
SEPTEMBER, 1941 


Distributive Justice... .. Professor W. H. Huti * 


The Pricing of Steel in South Africa: 
Review Article... Emeritus Prof. F. A. Fetter 


The Company Promotion Boom in South Africa, 
1933-38: An Analysis of New Johannesburg 
Stock Exchange Quotations... Richard Lurie 

The Expansion of Industry and the Supply of 
Labour. ....... F. A. Byron and R. H. Smith 


The Proposed New Banking Legislation 
Professor ELH, D. Arndt 


Reviews: Notes and Memoranda: Union Offi- 
cial Publications: Recent Periodicals and 
New Books. 


Single Copies at 6s. per copy obtainable from 
the Central News Agency, Limited, and all 
leading booksellers. 


Overseas Agents for Subscriptions (£1. 1s. Od° 
per annum) and Single Copies (6s. each). 
Messrs. P. S. KING & Son, LTD., Orchard 
House, 14, Great Smith Street, Westminster, 
London, S.W.1. 

Subscriptions to the Journal, £1. 1s. Od. per 
annum, and enquiries re advertisement tariffs 

to the Chairman, Board of Management, P.O. 

Box 5316, Johannesburg. 






























Notice of 
Annual Business Meeting 
of f 
THE AMERICAN 
ACADEMY OF POLITICAL 
AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


In accordance with the 
By-laws of the Academy, 
the Annual Business Meet- 
ing will be held on Monday, 
January 19, 1942, at 3 P.M., 
in the Blue Room of the 
Bellevue Stratford Hotel, 
Broad and Walnut Streets, 
Philadelphia. 


The Annual Report of the 
Board .of Directors will be 
presented, three directors 
elected, and other business 
transacted. _ 


ERNEST MINOR PATTERSON ~ 
President 


AMERICA’S FOOD 
AND EUROPE’S NEEDS 


(James-Patten-Rowe Pamphlet Series No. 10) 


BY 


CLARENCE E, PICKETT 


Executive Secretary of the 
American Friends Service 


OHN D. BLACK 


essor of Economics 
ard University 


SIR WILLMOTT LEWIS 


Washington Correspondent 
of The Times (London) 


Committee, Philadelphia 
Addresses delivered at a meeting of The American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, October 5, 1940 


mphlet presents the facts concerning the food supply situation in 
gerent and occupied countries of Europe. It discusses’ such moot 

s as: whether Russia can be counted on as a source of food for 

st of Europe; what effect feeding operations would have upon the 
cal policy of England and Germany; whether Great Britain should 
it the passage of relief ships through the blockade; whether the 
ng of food surpluses to Europe would help solve the farmers’ and 
ers’ problems in our own country; and many other questions of vital 


ortance, 
Pp. 18 


Price, 10 Cents 


THe ÂMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SoctaL SCIENCE 
3457 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Mount students will: _ 
og temë Gebers of one of the largest ahd oldest social 
_“ Science organizations in the world; 


Receive the six issues of The Annals, each of which is 
a symposium of about 260 pages on an important topic of 
national or world interest and contains also competent í 
reviews of significant books on social science subjects ; 


Be able to attend all meetings held by the Academy ; 


Keep informed on the latest and best thought 
current public questions. 







. STUDENT MEMBERSHIP BLANK 


THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIF 
3457 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


: I accept the invitation to student membership in 
= THE AMERICAN ACADEMY 
and enclose check for $3.00 covering the annual student membership . 
Name 5038 ibe esinta inhi sense E on a ena aas 
Address 24 cies conte te E INRE IA E A a ETE E eee 


Pama ‘student at ties veces shes sted o a Sip eas aio Sea EAER 
NAME OF INSTITUTION 
MEMBERSHIP {Regular Membe 7 ‘ $100. 


CLASSIFICATIONS | Student Membership | | 3! 





